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COLERIDGE.* 


Tuis* is one of those books which 
it is;wholly impossible for any work 
proféssing to give an account of our 
passing literature to omit noticing. It 
is, in every respect, one of the most 
interesting books which we have ever 
happened to read, and, from the va- 
riety of its contents, one of the most 
difficult to review. There has been 
about the aunouncement of it some- 
thing which we do not perfectly under- 
stand. Several of the reviews have, 
before the publication of the book, 
given considerable extracts from it; 
and, with all our wishes to give the 
earliest accounts which we can of such 
books as we think sufficiently interest- 
ing to engage our own attention or 
that of our readers, here are two of 
the most amusing volumes in the lan- 
guage, of which, owing to the mode of 
publication, our readers will have al- 
ready read in the newspapers and re- 
views such considerable portions, that 
we are led to give a much less detailed 
account of the work than we could at 
all wish, as we are already anticipated 
by notices of the book inthe Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, aud Westminster Reviews; all 
of which reviewed the book before its 
publication. We have heard that the 
delay in issuing the book after it had 
been not ouly printed but reviewed, 
has arisen from a wish to make 
arrangements that would secure the 
advantage of copyright in America. 


Of the injustice of the existing law of 
copyright in these countries, and the 
way in which it most affects works of the 
greatest merit, (while the right of the 
author, terminating atthe endof twenty- 
eight years after publication, necessa- 
rily tends to increase the price of the 
book during the interval,) no ove who 
has given any consideration to the sub- 
ject can, we should think, entertain a 
doubt. The fashionable novels of the 
season, which in a few weeks are not 
worth the price of the paper on which 
they are printed, are in no way affected 
by the law, nor would they, if the copy- 
right was to terminate at the end of 
one year, instead of twenty-eight. That 
a state of the law which bears with 
exclusive hardship on the authors of 
books ,of permanent value should re- 
main unremedied is certainly unjust : 
but, of anything so chimerical as the 
hope of securing a copyright through 
America or over the Continent,(though, 
of course, publishers in America or 
France may give something for co- 
pies of the sheets as they are printed, 
or such other assistance as may secure 
to the particular house priority of pub- 
lication)—we think there mever can be 
anything like a fair chance. 

Of our modern poets Coleridge is, 
in every respect, the most original. In 
his very earliest writings—in the love- 
poems, &c. which are the first works of 
every poet, are the germs of the pecu- 


* Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. small 
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liar powers which bore such rich fruit 
in his after life. We transcribe in 
evidence of this from the Sibylline. 


Leaves a school-boy poem, which 
was among the first verses he ever 
wrote, 


TIME, REAL AND IMAGINARY, AN ALLEGORY. 


On the wide level of a mountain’s head, 

(1 knew not where, but ’twas some faery place, ) 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 


A sister and a brother ! 


This far outstripp’d the other ; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind : 


For he, alas! is blind ! 


O’er rough and smooth with even step he passed, 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 


Of this poem Mr. Coleridge has 
said, “I scarcely know what title I 
should prefix to it. By Imaginary 
Time, I meant the state of a school- 
boy’s mind, when on his return to 
school, he projects his being in his day 
dreams, and lives in his huolydays six 
months hence, and this I contrasted 
with real time.” ‘Think of a school- 
boy already engaged in giving lan- 
guage such as this to such thoughts ! 
Think of his embodying in such per- 
sonification his own consciousness— 
already finding in the notions of time, 
but forms and moods of his own mind— 
already making outward and visible 
pictures of the invisible workings of 
his inward nature—think then of the 
simplicity and power and perfect 
beauty of the lanzuage—less exquisite 
no doubt, but scarcely less true than 
that of his iast verses, written after a 
life of study—not one word, which is 
not mother English—not one word of 
which is not such as Mr. Coleridge 
might have written in the last year of 
his life. The versification, though not 
complex, or of any varied power, is 
rich and musical, and wins the ear on 
through the whole stanza ; but think 
of the picture itself, seen in the morn- 
ing light of a young poet’s imagina- 
tlon— 


A sister and a brother! 
This far outstript the other; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind ; 
For he, alas ! is blind ! 


Had this been a picture from actual 
phenomenal life, the lines would have 
been pleasing —would have been adawn 


of promise such as the early verses of 
Pope aud Cowley gave ; but it is as the 
effort of the “marvellous boy” to image 
to himself the world within—to shape 
into phantoms—to wreathe with flowers 
and crown with haloes the floating and 
perishable dreams which with millions 
and millions pass away and are forgot- 
ten; which, while the very facts imper- 
sonated have past, and are for ever 
passing, more or less dimly before the 
mind of every one that lives, can 
with difficulty be brought into such 
distinct consciousness, as to be made 
intelligible to the understanding. 
It is this power of giving a poetical 
life—nay, permanence, and _ such 
immortality as man’s language can 
confer on mere abstractions, that is to 
us the wonderful thing in those early 
verses—the lively iunagery delights us, 
but the notion of translating into 
any imagery thoughts, shapeless as 
the dust of the desert, is to us the 
thing of wonder. We feel convinced 
that the longer the image is dwelt upon 
the more perfect will it appear. Is 
there not more than metaphor in the 
language which describes the poet as a 
creator 

It is said that as old age comes 
on, the feelings and images which had 
occupied the affections of our youth 
return, and we have known parents 
urged themselves to domestic piety, 
by this consideration, as the strong- 
est of all appeals to a_ parent's 
heart—we have heard it urged upon 
them, that though the world may 
win your child, yet if life be prolonged 
for him, a time will come in the ordi- 
nary progress of nature, in which the 
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remembrances of his youth are sure 
to reappear vividly, in which the mind 
seems to live again in the recollection of 
its earliest boyhood—and all that had 
intervened of bustle and anxiety, and 
the struggles, in which the good 
seed seems to be trodden down and 
destroyed, being almost forgotten, the 
old man thinks alone of his youth—of 
the friends of his youth;—and when 
that time comes, and those recollec- 
tions return—with what effect,—it was 
urged—with what effect will not the so- 
lemn and tender images of the dead 
come back upon the old man’s heart— 
his father’s voice in prayer—the voice 
that has been still for perhaps half a 
century—which could it be heard 
again on earth, no other heart or ear 
could recognize. As you love your 
children, such was the — resistless 
language of the affectionate appeal, 
as you love your children, let them 
see that you love your God; if they 
fall, if they disappoint all your 
hopes and all your wishes — despair 
not; and the preacher again dwelt upon 
the existence of this second spring in 
man’s life, and the irresistible ettects 
which early recollections of good 
would then bring with them. We 
are reminded of this by the circum- 
stance that the volumes before us 
show, how, in the very last years of 
Mr. Coleridge's life, the state of mind, 


O bliss of blissful hours ! 
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which is described in this his first poem, 
seems to have recurred, and to have 
re-awakened a poetry which is in some 
sort the echo of these earliest feelings. 


“Tam dying, but without expectation 
of a speedy release. Is it not strange 
that very recently by-gone images, and 
scenes of early life, have stolen into my 
mind, like breezes blown from the spice- 
islands of Youth and Hope—those two 
realities of this phantom world! I do 
not add Love,—for what is Love but 
Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen 
as one? I say realities; for reality isa 
thing of degrees, from the Iliad to a 
dream ; xai yég +’ dvag ix Alosiors. Yet 
in a strict sense, reality is not predicable 
at all of aught below Heaven. “ Es enim 
in calis, Pater noster, qui tu vere es!” 
Hooker wished to live to finish his Eccle- 
siastical Polity ;—so I own I wish life and 
strength had been spared to me to com- 
plete my Philosophy. For, as God 
hears me, the originating, continuing, 
and sustaining wish and design in my 
heart was t~ exalt the glory of his name; 
and, which is the same thing in other 
words, to promote the improvement of 
mankind. But visum aliter Deo, and 
his will be done."— Table Talk, Vol. 2, 
page 341. 


Of that later poetry we transcribe 
some passages of great beauty—* The 
Garden of Boceaecio” has all the 
warmth of Dryden's happiest style :— 


The boon of Heaven's decreeing, 


While yet in Eden’s bowers 


Dwelt the first husband and his sinless mate! 


The one sweet plant, which, 


piteous Heaven agreeing, 


They bore with them thro’ Eden’s closing gate ! 
Of life's gay summer tide the sovran rose! 
Late autumn’s amaranth, that more fragrant blows 
When passion’s flowers all fall or fade ; 
If this were ever his, in outward being, 
Or but his own true love’s projected shade, 
Now that at length by certain proof he knows, 
That whether real or a magic show, 
Whate’er it was, it is no longer so ; 
Though heart be lonesome, hope laid low, 
Yet, Lady! deem him not unblest : 
The certainty that struck hope dead, 
Hath left contentment in her stead : 

And that is next the best! 

Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, Vol. 2. 


THE GARDEN OF BOCCACCIO. 
Of late, in one of those most weary hours, 
When life seems emptied of all genial powers, 
A dreary mood, which he who ne’er has known 


May bless his happy lot, I sate alone; 
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And, from the numbing spell to win relief, 
Call’d on the past for thought of glee or grief. 
In vain! bereft alike of grief and glee, 
I sute and cow’r’d o’er my own vacancy ! 
And as I watch’d the dull continuous ache, 
Which, all else slumb’ring, seem’d alone to wake ; 
O Friend! long wont to notice yet conceal, 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 
I but half saw that quiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design, 
Boccaccio’s Garden and its faery, 
The love, the joyance, and the gallantry! 
An Idyll, with Boccaccio’s spirit warm, 
Framed in the silent poesy of form. 
Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep 

Emerging from a mist; or like a stream 
Of music soft that not dispels the sleep, 

But casts in happier moulds the slumberer’s dream, 
Gazed by an idle eye with silent might 
The picture stole upon my inward sight. 
A tremulous warmth crept gradual o’er my chest, 
As though an infant’s finger touch’d my breast. 
And one by one (I know not whence) were brought 
All spirits of power that most had stirr’d my thought 
In selfless boyhood, on a new world tost 
Of wonder, and in its own fancies lost ; 
Or charm’d my youth, that, kindled from above, 
Loved ere it loved, and sought a form for love ; 
Or lent a lustre to the earnest scan 
Of manhood, musing what and whence is man ! 
Wild strain of Scalds, that in the sea-worn caves 
Rehearsed their war-spell to the winds and waves; 
Or fateful hymn of those prophetic maids, 
That call’d on Hertha in deep forest glades ; 
Or minstrel lay, that cheer’d the baron’s feast; 
Or rhyme of city pomp, of monk and priest, 
Judge, mayor, and many a guild in long array, 
To high-church pacing on the great saint's day, 
And many a verse which to myself I sang, 
That woke the tear yet stole away the pang, 
Of hopes which in lamenting I renew’d. 
And last, a matron now, of sober mien, 
Yet radient still and with no earthly sheen, 
* Whom as a faery child my childhood woo’d 
Even in my dawn of thought—Philosophy ; 
Though then unconscious of herself, pardie, 
She bore no other name than Poesy ; 
And like a gift trom heaven, in lifeful glee, 
That had but newly left a mother’s knee, 
Prattled and play’d with bird and flower, and stone, 
As if with elfin playfellows well known, 
And life reveal’d to innocence alone. 
Thanks, gentle artist! now I can descry 
Thy fair creation with a mastering eye, 
And all awake! And now in fix’d gaze stand, 
Now wander through the Eden of thy hand; 
Praise the green arches, on the fountain clear 
See fragment shadows of the crossing deer ; 
And with that serviceable nymph I stoop 
The crystal from its restless pool to scoop. 
I sev nb longer! 1 myself am there, 
Sit on the ground-sward, and the banquet share. 
’Tis I, that sweep that lute’s love-echoing strings, 
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And gaze upon the maid who gazing sings : 
Or pause and listen to the tinkling bells 


From the high tower, and think that there she dwells. 


With old Boccaccio’s soul I stand possest, 
And breathe an air like life, that swells my chest. 


The brightness of the world, O thou once free, 
And always fair, rare land of courtesy ! 

O Florence! with the Tuscan fields and hills, 
And famous Arno, fed with all their rills; 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 
Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine, 
The golden corn, the olive, and the vine. 
Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old, 

And forests, where beside his leafy hold 

The sullen boar hath heard the distant horn, 
And whets his tusks against the gnarled thorn ; 
Palladian palace with its storied halls; 

Fountains, where Love lies listening to their falls; 
Gardens, where flings the bridge its airy span, 
And Nature makes her happy home with man ; 
Where many a gorgeous flower is duly fed 

With its own rill, on its own spangled bed, 

And wreathes the marble urn, or leans its head, 
A mimic mourner, that with veil withdrawn 
Weeps liquid gems, the presents of the dawn;— 
Thine all delights, and every muse is thine ; 

And more than all, the embrace and intertwine 
Of all with all in gay and twinkling dance! 

Mid gods of Greece and warriors of romance, 
See! Boccace sits, unfolding on his knees 

The new-found roll of old Mzonides ; 

But from his mantle’s fold, and near the heart, 
Peers Ovid’s holy book of Love’s sweet smart. 


O all-enjoying and all-bending sage, 
Long be it mine to con thy mazy page, 
Where, half conceal’d the eye of fancy views 


Fauns, nymphs, and winged saints, all gracious to thy muse ! 


Still in thy garden let me watch their pranks, 
And see in Dian’s vest between the ranks 

Of the trim vines, some maid that half believes 
The vestal fires, of which her lover grieves, 
With that sly satyr peeping through the leaves! 


LIMBO. 


’Tis a strange place, this Limbo !—not a Place, 
Yet name it so—where Time and weary Space 


Fettered from flight, with nightmare sense of fleeing, 


Strive for their last crepuscular half-being ; 


Lank Space, and scytheless Time with branny hands 


Barren and soundless as the measuring sands, 
Not mark’d by flit of Shades; unmeaning they 
As moonlight on the dial of the day! 

But that is lovely—looks like human Time; 

An old man, with a steady look sublime, 

That stops bis earthly task to watch the skies ; 
But he is blind—a statue hath such eyes ; 

Yet having moonward turn’d his face by chance, 
Gazes the orb with moon-like countenance, 


Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, Vol. 2. 
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With scant white hairs, with foretop bald and high, 

He gazes still, his eyeless face all eve ; 

As ’twere an organ full of silent sight, 

His whole face seemeth to rejoice in light ! 

Lip touching lip, all moveless, bust and hmb— 

He seems to gaze at that which seems to gaze on him! 
No such sweet sights doth Limbo den immure, 

Wall’d round, and made a spirit-jail secure, 

By the mere horror of blank Naught-at-ail, 

Whose circumambience doth these ghosts enthral. 

A lurid thought is growthless, dull Privation, 

Yet that is but a Purgatory curse ; 


Hell knows a fear far worse, 


A fear—a future state; ’tis positive Negation ! 


Of Coleridge’s postical powers the 
estimate has been each year increasing, 
and we have never known any instance 
of a person once admiring his powers, 
and as in other cases of admiration 
formed in boyhood, ceasing to love 
them. There is no one poem which 
Mr. Coleridge has written, which 
shculd not be preserved ; but we are 
convinced that in the late editions 
Christabel and the Ancient Mariner 
should have been printed separatelyfrom 
a great deal which the volumes con- 
tain ; and that while a very few of the 
very earliest poems should have been 
given, as proofs of the early develop- 
meut of poetical power, almost every 
thing written in the interval between 
the date of these poems and the year 
1797 should have been omitted. The 
others might have been preserved in 
some one of Mr. Pickering’s beautiful 
editiuns, but we have no doubt what- 
ever, that the part of the Aldine edi- 
tion called Juvenile Poems has pre- 
vented many from reading the better 
poems. The manhood of Coleridge’s 
true poetical life was in the year 1797, 
and all earlier poems are but the exer- 
cises by which he was disciplining 
himself for his vocation. There is no 
one of them which does not exhibit 
power ; yet were we to advise a reader 
who had not before been acquainted 
with his works, there is no one of 
them on which we _ should wish 
him to delay ; and it is rather from 
the recollection that Shelley and Wilson 
have spoken of the political odes as 
amongst the very finest in the lan- 
guage, than that we ourselves regard 
them as wholly worthy of Coleridge’s 
mature powers, that we would allow 
them to be preserved in such an edition 
of Coleridge’s select poems as we 


Aldine Edition, Vol. 1. 


suggest to his publisher. Of 
the political poems the only ones 
which we would retain in such an 
edition, are the blank-verse poem, 
Fears iN Sovitupe; and Fire, Fa- 
MINE AND SLAUGHTER. We do not 
believe that by such omission we 
would lose any one poem which had 
become embodied in our literature, or 
had given to popular language or 
sentiment any expression or allusion ; 
omissions of the same kind cannot be 
made in the case of writers of powers 
far inferior to Mr. Coleridge, when by 


any accident a poem has had that kind 
of popularity, which makes its phrases, 
whether they be genuine gold, or only 
some glittering imitation of it, pass 
into circulation and be received without 


question. The Aldine edition, (Pick- 
ering, 1835) is before us, the part of 
the first volume called Sibylline Leaves, 
with the exception of some three or 
four poems, and the second volume, 
omitting Zapolya, ought, we think, to 
be printed together, and in this way 
Mr. Pickering wonld form one of the 
most beautiful volumes of poems in 
the language, and we venture to 
predict, one of the most popular ; in 
reality what we propose would be 
nothing more than in future impres- 
sions arranging the poems differently— 
for the volumes of the Aldine edition 
are sold separately ; our suggestion 
would enable the publisher to print a 
smaller impression of the poems which 
we assume not only to be less popular,but 
to impair the popularity of the others. 
The volume we propose would be the 
most delightful volume of poetry in 
the language. It is a sad thing to 
think that almost its whole contents 
were produced in a single year of 
Coleridge’s life. Of the history of 
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Mr. Coleridge’s mind, the volumes of 
his Table-Talk give us no record. 
When his biography shall be written 
we will look with great anxiety for 
some account of the “ annus mirabilis” 
of his life, in which Remorse, THE 
ANCIENT MARINER, THE FIRST PART 
or CuRIsTABEL, Kupia Kuan and the 
Pains of Sleep, not to mention num- 
berless smaller poems, were produced. 
Coleridge was not then more than 
five and twenty years of age, and as- 
suredly since the days of Milton, with 
whom we have often in thought asso- 
ciated him, never did the spring-time 
of a poet’s youth blossom so lavishly. 
We oes excluded from this enume- 
ration of the works of the period, the 
political odes, because we feel, per- 
haps wrongly, that their power is 
rather that of eloquence than of poetry, 
and proudly and gloriously eloquent 
they are. Still—still—while we 
would not wish one line of them 
unwritten—they are not a part of the 
Coleridge of our imagination ;—neither 
have we mentioned any of the prose 
essays—not only because without 
some books of reference which are 
not within our immediate reach, we 
should have more trouble than we 
choose to take, to fix dates not very 
important, but, because, really and truly 
estimating Mr. Coleridge’s prose. works 
as highly as any one can, they enter 
as little into the feeling with which 
we regard his poetry as uur opinion 
of Milton’s Areopagitica, which we 
have read till we have it by heart, or 
of bis Tetrachordon, of which we have, 
like true reviewers, formed an opinion 
which will for ever prevent uur reading 
it—interferes with our enjoyment of 
Comus. Of the poems which we have 
mentioned, the work of the same year, 
all are different, each in its kind, alone 
in our literature. We have no means 
whatever of determining whether Chris- 
tabel was or was not popular on its 
first publication, but it is quite certain 
that many of the passages of Byron 
and Scott, which at once fixed them- 
selves in the public ear, were but the 
echo of passages in the poem—which 
often as they have been imitated, are 
felt still to be wholly unrivalled— 
indeed we think unapproached. 

Of the Ancient Mariner, we must 
seek other opportunities of speaking. 
We only mention it now as a work so 
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absolutely distinct from any thing that 
had been before heard of in our litera- 
ture, that there is no one writer of 
whose style it in any respect whatever 
reminds us, or with which it can, for a 
moment, be compared. We mention 
this because the preface to the Table- 
Talk, very needlessly, discusses some 
silly attacks on Mr. Coleridge’s repu- 
tation, as an original writer. They 
talk of the “plagiarisms” of Coleridge. 
Of all the nonsense which has been 
written about him, this is the most 
nonsensical. The origin of the Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner is traced to an 
old account of a voyage—which says, 
that “ one of the sailors being a melan- 
choly man, was possessed by a fancy, 
that some long season of foul weather 
was due to an albatross which had 
threateningly pursued the ship: upon 
which he shot the bird, but without mend- 
ing their condition.” ‘Till the Opium- 
Eater made the charge of plagiarism, 
and till the editor of the T'able-Talk 
gave us the passage from Shelvocke’s 
Voyage, we heard nothing of this. There 
can be no doubt in any mind, that 
whether Mr. Coleridge remembered 
or forgot the passage in question, it 
must have been the ground-work of 
the Ancient Mariner. But is there 
one person in the world, who, ad- 
mitting this to be the case, can think 
for a moment less of the powers of 
invention displayed in that wonderful 
yoem? We will ask our readers to 
ook back to the account of the origin 
of the Lyrical Ballads, given from 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, in our 
review of Wordsworth’s late poems. 
In that we are told, that, in the 
original plan of the Lyrical Ballads, 
were contemplated two classes of 
poems. With the portion which Mr. 
Wordsworth undertook to supply, we 
are not now concerned. In the other, 
Mr. Coleridge’s portion of the work 
“the incidents and agents were to be 
in part at least supernatural, and the 
excellence aimed at was to consist 
in the interesting of the affections by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions 
as would naturally accompany such 
situations, supposing them real. And 
such they have been to every human 
being, who, from whatever source of 
delusion, has, at any time, believed 
himself under supernatural agency.” 

Is it possible that any human being 
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can conceive the originality which the 
poet ever aims at, can be that of invent- 
ing the very incidents themselves? Pla- 
giarism!—the statuary may as well be 
spoken of stealing his conception from 
the quarryfromwhich his marble is taken. 
For ourselves, we are inclined to think 
that in future editions the effect of the 
poem would be encreased by printing 
the sentence describing Hatley’s me- 
lancholy as a motto to the work ; and 
if anything could increase our admira- 
tion of the inspired powers of the 
poet, it would be his editor's exhibit- 
ing—what he could not have himself 
done without the imputation of unbe- 
coming vanity—the cloud no larger at 
first than a man’s hand, which has as- 
sumed the form of this magnificent 
pageant : 
* At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist. 


It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape I wist.” 


Suppose it were found in some old 
medical book, that a Spanish gentleman 
had gone mad from reading books of 
knight-errantry—suppose it could be 
shown with entire certainty, that Cer- 
vantes had read the story, is there any 
man would think Don Quixote a less 
original conception? Suppose the 
Spanish poet—for less than a poet we 
must not call him--had to repel a 
charge of plagiarism in this way sought 
to be established against him, and said, 
long before I heard of the story I had 
conceived the plan of describing a 
mind partially insane, and whether I 
had seen the story or not could make 
no difference whatever in any part of 
my plan. I looked into the old book 
you mention, thinking it not impossible 
that it might supply me with an illus- 
tration of my subject ; my work would, 
in every thing that constitutes it a 
poem, have been the same, though 
such incident had never occurred. 
Would he have said anything which 
would not have commanded our fullest 
assent? Let us suppose Mr. Coleridge 
not speaking of one of his own poems, 
but engaged in explaining the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. Let us suppose 
him using the very words which we 
find in the volume before us. “ Ham- 
let's character is the prevalence of the 
abstracting and generalizing habit over 
the practical. He does not want 
courage, skill, will, or opportunity ; 
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but every incident sets him thinking ; 
and it is curious, and at the same time 
strictly natural, that Hamlet, who, all 
through the play, seems reason itself 
should be impelled at last by mere ae- 
cident to effect his object. I have a 
smack of Hamlet myself if 1 may say 
so.” Suppose our poet having thus 
explained his uotion of the character 
insisted not alone on the truth but the 
absolute originality of the conception ; 


and suppose some bystander to quote in 


reply to hima sentence from Saxo Gram- 
maticus or the “ Historie of Hamblet,” 
—that for instance, as giving most sup- 
port to this argument, in which the 
counsellor enters secretly into the 
Queen’s chamber, and there hides him- 
self behind the arras. Suppose him 
to continue his quotation, and repeat 
from one of these old poems, “ that 
the wariness of Hamblet was not infe- 
rior to the craft of his enemies : enter- 
ing the chamber with his customary 
airs of flying, he began to crow like a 
cock, beating his arm against the hang- 
ings in imitation of that bird’s action 
with his wings. Feeling something 
stir behind the arras, he cried, a rat,a 
rat / and drawing his sword, thrust it 
through the concealed spy, whose body 
he cutin pieces, and cast into a vault.” 
Is there in all this any thing that, in the 
slightest degree, affects the assertion of 
the poet’s absolute originality. Is not 
the use of such materials as these, in 
subservience to the power of imagina- 
tion, that, in which the poet’s originality 
consists? Ifany thing could increase 
our opinions of Shakspeare’s powers, 
it has been increased by our looking 
over the piles of rubbish which have 
been heaped together from forgotten 
chronicles and novels, and which were 
his materials. What is there in any 
or in all of them ?—and there is nota 
single scene which the critics have not 
been busy in tracing to its source—to 
lessen our estimate of the miraculous 
power which is shewn in thus creating 
its own worlds for these ruins? The 
Ancient Mariner of Coleridge is as 
much the creature of Shelvocke’s voy- 
age as Shakspeare’s Hamlet is the work 
of Saxo Grammaticus, and a denial the 
most absolute in terms—supposing such 
to have been given by Coleridge—of 
his being under any obligation whatever 
to Shelvocke, would have been, in the 
only meaning in which such denial 
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could have been given, a mere state- 
ment of actual and unquestionable fact, 
one which it seems absolutely impossi- 
ble should not be insist ed upon by any 
one having to answer, according to his 
folly, acritic of the class we have been 
imagining. The inventor of the kaleido- 
scope might,as reasonably,have been ac- 
cused of pirating the principle of that 
beautiful toyfrom the manufacturer of co- 
loured glass, which he hasto make use of ; 


and gentle,and communicative, and sin- 


gularly free from any thing of personal 
vanity tointerfere with him as Coleridge 
was, we can imagine him, in the case 
which we have supposed, exhibiting the 
same impatience which he would un- 
doubtedly have felt had the question been 
not of himself butof Shakspeare. Had 
the passage in any way originated the 
poem—had it been more than a sub- 
ject which accidentally served his pur- 
pose as well and no better than a thou- 


sand others, it is impossible that he 
should not have referred to it, when 


in conversation naturally called to the 
subject, although we can easily con- 


ceive strong reasons why he should 
have in some sort feared to destroy 
the illusion of his romance by a formal 
quotation from an actual narrative. It 
should be remembered, that when the 
Ancient Mariner was first published, the 
custom had not yet arisen of the poet’s 


seeking to justify every page he had 
written by some prose authority ;—and 
entertaining as the notes to the poems 
of Southey and Scott are, and in all 
respects of value to the student of 
poetry, we remember, on our first 
reading Thalaba, we were any 
thing but pleased at the perpetual 
references to books of travels in sup- 
port of the imagery. 
the poet’s power is lost when he 
forces the reader to know that he is 
not an improvisatore—and the margi- 
nal notes given in the new edition of 
the Ancient Mariner—quaintly written 
as they are, and in perfect imitation 
of our elder writers, and now necessa- 
rily printed in every republication of 
the poem, are far from an improve- 
ment. If the story be difficult they 
do not lessen the difficulties. The 
poem was first published without any 
note of any kind, and we think a refe- 
rence to Shelvocke could then have been 
as little expected from a writer who had 
to make his Ancient Mariner wear the 


A part of 
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mask ofreality as a reference to an 
thing but his own log books, from on 
a voyager as Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 
In any future editions, however, three 
or four lines from Shelvocke might 
be printed,asa note, and when the works 
of Coleridge are printed, as one day or 
other they no doubt will—illustrated 
as Milton’s poems have been by War- 
ton, and Warton’s by Mant, we have 
no doubt that the more perfect such 
un edition is, the more entirely the 
writer is enabled to exhibit the whole 
mind of the writer—often expressed in 
single words—often shewing itself in 
images just touched with light, or faintly 
shadowed aud left quietly and by them- 
selves to produce their magic effect, 
the more entire will be the conviction 
of the absolute originality of Coleridge’s 


poetry in the only sense in which that 
word can be used in speaking of poetry 
atall? The Ediuburgh Review ought 
to have chosen a less offensive word 
than it has, when it speaks of “ Cole- 
ridge’s plagiarisms from himself and 
others.” Coleridge reprints, in his es- 


say on Church and State, a few sen- 
tences from the Brograpaia Lite- 
RARIA or the Frrenp—works that had 
been long out of print, and which, by 
one unfortunate accident or other—the 
fault of his publisher, or perhaps his 
own fault—were never fairly brought 
before the public. In another book 
he reprints from some old newspaper 
an essay of his own, which he feels 
ought to have a place among his works, 
and this is what the conscientious jour- 
nalist does not hesitate to call plagi- 
arisms. The distinct statement of the 
fact is, of course, the only answer it 
can receive. The accusation with re- 
spect to others, the only important 
one, has been well answered by Mr. 
H. N. Coleridge. We really grudge 
the page we are obliged to give to this 
matter. The “ Opium-Eater,” with great 
solemnity, tells us that Coleridge, in 
conversation, explained the injunction 
of Pythagoras to his disciples, to ab- 
stain from beans, to mean that they 
should avoid any interference with po- 
litical affairs, public elections being con- 
ducted by beans. Mr. De Quincy’s asser- 
tionis, that Mr. Coleridge explained the 
matter in this way, in conversation, 
without making any reference to some 
German who gave the same account of 
the matter. Mr. H. N. Coleridge says 
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that when he was at Eton, the school- 
boys of the fifth form were taught 
to give the sume explanation, and he 
cites a well-known passage in Lu- 
cian in support of the interpretation. 
The fact is, that the explanation is 
every where given, and yet to any 
one remembering the words of the in- 
junction, it leaves a diffic ulty which 
they contain wholly unexplained, and 
besides, as Mr. H. N. Coleridge says, 
the ballot was probably not known in 
the days of Pythagoras. However, we 
remember, on the very day we read 
the passage in Tait’s Magazine, we met 
by mere accident, wholly unconnected 
with any examination of the particular 
subject, the following sentence in “ St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature” 

« Pythagoras has been calumniated as 
the author of various superstitious prac- 
tices, among the rest abstinence from 
beans, &c. but as the truth is frequently 
obliged to appear to mankind under a veil, 
so the philosopher, under this allegory, 
conveyed to his disciples the advice to ab- 
stain from public employments, because it 
was the custom to make use of beans in 
voting at the election of magistrates.” — 
Studies of Nature, Vol. 2, p. 193, Scho- 
berl’s Translation. 

The “ Opium-Eater,” who makes a 
very solemn story of this matter, amus- 
ingly enough makes one of the interlo- 
cutors in this dramaticmystery say,* The 
other day, ut a dinuer party, this ques- 
tion arising about Pythagoras and his 
beans, Coleridge gave us an interpre- 
tation, which I suspect from his manner 
was not original.” Was there ever such 
nonsense, then, as this, of accusing him 
of the wish to claim it as his own ? 

Another count in the “ Opium- 
Eater's” indictment is, that the * Hymn 
before sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” 
is an expansion of a German poem, by 
Frederica Brun. Mr. H. N. Cole ridge 
prints Frederica Brun’s poem. There is 
some resemblance. ThatColeridge would 
have denied this we utterly disbelieve. 
That in estimating the merit of his 


poem if he was ever led to speak of 


the matter, he should have regarded 
such resemblance a matter of very 


little moment was quite natural, and if 


he said so, he expressed an opinion in 
which we eutirely agree. 

Take any one of our poets at ran- 
dom—Milton lies accidentally upon 
our table ;—the poems of the Allegro 
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and Penseroso, were suggested by the 
introductory poem in Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, and a song in 
praise of melancholy, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy of Nice Valour or 
the Passionate Madman, has supplied 
not only many of the images, but what 
is of more moment, the music of which 
they are in some sort the echo. Where 
has Milton referred to either of these, 
which yet are the certain sources of 
the poems we have mentioned? Let 
any one read Coleridge's translation of 
Wallenstein toge ther w ith the original, 
to which it is in every single scene, 
almost in every line, superior; let any 
one see what additions have been si- 
lently and unostentatiously made by 
Coleridge, without in a single instance 
claiming as his own what he has thus 
given to another ; expanding, enfore- 
ing, illustrating, and winning fame 
for another ; prodigally flinging away 
in translation what, were his own fame 
a matter of the slightest regard to him, 
ought to have been embodied in works 
more properly his own. Plagiarism! 
Is there a master-spirit of the age 
which has not acknowledged intellec- 

tual obligations to Coleridge ? The 
critics who have been most anxious for 
the fame of our great poets, have been 
the most anxious to trace where they 

could the origin of every word; we 
are by no means sure that the readers 
who enjoy poetry most, are those who 
feel most pleasure in this minute criti- 
cism, but to those who wish to culti- 
vate poetical talents such study is abso- 
lutely necessary. How the language 
of any original poet has been formed, 
must always be a work of some curio- 
sity. Of that which is peculiar in any 
writer to ask how it has originated is 
surely to do any thing but question 
his originality ; suppose we find from 
one of Newton’s or Warton’s notes on 
Milton, the passages in some old ro- 
mance, or some forgotten volume of 
geography, that have given him the 
names of persons and places, which 
have been woven by him into one of 
those magic webs of sound, rather 
than of thought, that having once 
fixed themselves, in the ear, hold the 
mind for ever captive, in most of the 
cases to which we allude, the evidence 
that the particular passages referred to, 
originated the thought must be alto- 
gether inconclusive,—but suppose the 
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most distinct evidence of the obligation 
could be given—and evidence curious- 
ly minute is often accidentally afforded 
—what can it amount to? To this— 
that while the heavenly power of Ima- 
gination seems to glorify and to trans- 
figure the objects on which its light 
falls, yet the poet does not cease to 
share the human nature which, for the 
moment he exalts ; that “the glorious 
faculty” given to him is after all 
butin degree different from that which 
is exercised by his humblest reader— 
that composition, even such as Milton’s, 
is but the combination of imagery, 
received and formed even as our own 
duller day dreams ; that the faculty at 
work is Man’s imagination—that its 
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materials, moulded in whatever forms 
they may be, are all derived from the 
world of the senses.. The most ori- 
giual of poets are those who have 
learned most from the world in which 
they are, who have borrowed most— 
if such appropriation as Milton’s or 
Shakspeare’s can be called borrowing 
—from the language of earlier poets. 

We have dealt with this accusation 
at too great length, perhaps with 
too much scorn ; in one of his poli- 
tical odes Mr. Coleridge is accused 
of taking, not a line or a thought, but 
an ornamental image from a chorus in 
Samson Agonistes—Fudge ! 

The following passage occurs in the 
Progress of Poetry: 


* Man’s feeble race what ills await 

Labour and Penury, the racks of Pain 

Disease and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the ways of Jove. 

Say has he given in vain the heavenly muse? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky ; 

Till down the Eastern hills afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war.” 


We open one of Gray’s commentators 
almost at random. Gilbert Wakefield 
tells us solemnly, nothing doubting, 

“The imagery and thoughts of this 

So when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 


fine passage are adumbrated from a stanza 
of Milton’s admirable Hymn on the 
Nativity : 


Pillows his chin upon an orient wave ; 


The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 


Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze.” 


That there is some general resem- 
blance between the passages, there can 
be no doubt. Suppose Gray to have 
said, “| had no recollection of Milton 
when I wrote the lines,” is there one 
man in the world who could entertain 
the slightest doubt of the fact? The 
passages of Milton and Coleridge, in 
which the ridiculous charge is founded 
have by no means so strong a .resein~ 
blance as those of Milton and Gray. 
The passages in Mr. Coleridge are 
far from being equal to his general style. 
We must, at some future time, say a few 
words on Mr. Coleridge’s poetry. The 
political odes were written very rapidly, 
and before his style was perfectly 
formed; eloquent beyond, almost, any 


poetry with which we can compare them, 
they undoubtedly are ; but Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s true poetry has powers fur 
higher than those of any eloquence. 
Inthe Biographia Literaria, a general 
reference is made to Schelling instead of 
marking a translated passage with invert- 
ed commas. We looked at the passage 
in Coleridge, and we own we om so 
little love for metaphysics—which,when 
we can understand it, seems ty end in 
resolving itself into something which 
we had before known, that we wish 
Coleridge had left the supposed trea- 
sure where he found it. However, its 
value is not the question. In the very 
work of Coleridge’s from which the 
passage is taken, are these wards quo- 
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ted by Mr, Hare in the British Maga- 
zine, and from him in the preface to 
the Fable Talk : 


«« It would be a mere act of justice to 
myself, were I to warn my readers, that 
an identity of thought, or even similarity 
of phrase, will not be at all times a cer- 
tain proof that the passage has been bor- 
rowed from Schelling, or that the concep- 
tions were originally learnt from him. 
Many of the most striking resemblances, 
indeed all the main and fundamental 
ideas, were born and matured in my 
mind, before I had seen a page of the 
German philosopher. God forbid that 
I should be suspected of a wish to enter 
into a rivalry with Schelling for the 
honours so unequivocally his right, not 
only as a great and original genius, but 
as the founder of the philosophy of Na- 
ture, andas the most successful improver 
of the Dynamic system. To Schelling 
we owe the completion, and the most 
important victories, of this revolution in 
philosophy. To me it will be happiness 
and honour enough, should I succeed in 
rendering the system itself intelligible to 
my countrymen, and in the application of 
it to the most awful of subjects for the 
most important of purposes. Whether a 
work is the offspring of a man’s own 
spirit, and the product of original think- 
ing, will be discovered by those who areits 
sole legitimate judges by better tests than 
the mere reference to dates. For read- 
ers in general, let whatever shall be found 
in this or any future work of mine, that 
resembles or coincides with the doctrines 
of my German predecessor, though con- 
temporary, be wholly attributed to him ; 
provided that the absence of direct re- 
ferences to his books, which I could not at 
all times make with truth, as designating 
citations or thoughts actually derived from 
him, and which I trust, would, after this 
general acknowledgment, be superfluous, 
be not charged on me as an ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism.” 

This defence is enough to satisfy 
any one, and yet it does not express 
half the strength of Coleridge’s case. 
We shall first endeavour to state the 
argument of Schelling and Coleridge, 
us we best can. 
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External nature may be conceived to 
exist without the notion of the observer's 
own intelligence (i.e. in the language of 
the German metaphysicians—sudjecti- 
vity) forming a part of the conception. 
The science of Natural Philosophy 
commences with this proposition as its 
postulate ; and the Natural Philo- 
sopher, whatever be his system, having 
to consider outward nature alone, ex- 
cludes Mind, and every attribute of 
mind, as being no part of the objects he 
has to examine. Occult qualities, spi- 
ritual agents, &c. cannot be by him 
introduced as causes ; and yet every 
system of Natural Philosophy uncon- 
sciously and against its will, as it were, 
tends from Nature to Intelligence. The 
pe of a law breaks forth, the 
nusk drops off, phoenomena become 
spiritual, and at length cease altoge- 
ther in our consciousness. The very 
materiality of light, of magnetism, and 
of gravitation have become doubtful ; 
and while every system of Natural 
Philosophy sets out with the exclu- 
tion of Mind from its premises, yet 
every one of them ends in tending to 
exhibit Nature as Intelligence. 

On the other hand, in the Philoso- 
phy of Mind, the inquirer regards no- 
thing as existing but mind. For the 
purposes of his investigation, matter 
may be assumed—nay, in his premises, 
must be considered, not to exist. Im- 
pmo impacts, and all the old ido- 
atries of what may be called the ma- 
terial schools of Natural Philosophy, 
are superstitions and prejudices that 
Science absolutely excludes. Any infe- 
rences from the properties of matter are 
here out of place, and cannot but mis- 
lead. 

In the case of the Natural Philoso- 
pher, exclusion of Mind from his pre- 
mises, andin the other the necessity 
of treating the existence of Matter as a 
prejudice, are alike mere arbitrary ar- 
gumentative assumptions. The mate- 
rialism of the first, and the scepticism 
of the second, are alike the conditions 
of each separate investigation.* The 
absolute truth of either postulate is not 


* The state of voluntary scepticism which the mind arbitrarily assumes for the 
purposes of Philosophical Investigation, and without which Metaphysics could not 
exist as a Science, is well described in Wills’s * Philosophy of Unbelief,” and the 
apparent support which the language of Metaphysics thus gives to the cause of Infi- 
delity, is exposed with singular acuteness.—(See “ Letters on the Philosophy of Un- 
belief,” by the Rev James Wills.—FEtLowes, London, 1835.) 
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asserted, nor any thing moré than that 
such postulates are the necessary pre- 
requisites for each science respectively. 
he premise assumed in the Philo- 
sophy of Mind—man’s own conscious- 
ness—as being a part of our own 
nature, and to us the ground of all 
certainty, is felt and admitted by all 
men to be more than an arbitrary as- 
sumption. The existence of things 
without us is an assumption, that if 
it is supposed not to be a part of our 
consciousness, cannot have to us the 
same evidence of itscertainty. The tran- 
scendental philosopher seeks to solve 
this difficulty by showing ttha the for- 
mer is unconsciously involved in the 
latter ; that it is not only coherent but 
identical, and one and the same thing 
with our inherent self-consciousness. 
This is in substance the passage, said 
to betranslated fromSchelling,which we 
again have sought to translate from 
Coleridge, and which we fear is yet 
far from being intelligible ;—without 
discussing its value, we entreat such 
readers as have the opportunity of re- 
ferring to the Biographia Literaria, to 
look at the passage. In it Mr. Cole- 
ridge is professedly giving an account of 
the philosophy of others. The passage 
opens with a complaint of the mind 
of most men resting in mere words— 
“ which,” says Mr. Coleridge, “are but 
the shadows of notions, even as the no- 
tional understanding is but the shadowy 
abstraction of living and actual truth.” 
“To remain unintelligible to such a 
mind, exclaims Schelling, (these are 
Coleridge’s words,) on a like occasion, 
is honour and a good name before God 
and man.” The next paragraph begins 
with a reference to Schelling, and we 
really think it impossible to read the 
chapter with ordinary attention, and 
think that Coleridge did not do all that 
any writer could to refer his reader to 
Schelling as the originator ofthe passage, 
be its value what it may. Had he 
not done so, the case would not, in 
our view of the matter, have been ma- 
terially different. Mr. Hare’s would 
then be a perfect defence. As to such 
things resting on the memory of any man 
they do not. Like a sum in arithme- 
tic, the argument must be worked out 
when it is wanted. As to the value 
of the matter itself, we confess it seems 
to us but of small account. 


We never read the severer parts of 
Mr. Coleridge’s prose works, without 
remembering hia own affecting poem : 
** For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can, 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man— 

This was my sole resource, my only plan: 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my 
soul,” Ode to Dejection. 


The editor of these volumes has 
done some service in publishing these 
records of Mr. Coleridge’s opinions ; 
many of them are but familiar illustra- 
tions of the doctrines contained in his 
works ; the reader whose notions of 
Mr. Coleridge have been formed from 
the way in which his name has been 
afloat in society, will be astonished 
to find that the character which distin- 
guishes his conversations as record- 
ed here, is practical good sense, 
great plainness of speech, entire 
directness of purpose; but great as his 
information and powers of illustration 
were, we think he was not either led 
aright or misled by them; his illustra- 
tions were in general not so much 
similes from remote and unconnected 
objects as exhibitions of the law which 
he wished to point out, expressing itself 
in other phenomena. 

In many of these conversations, as 
in all Mr. Coleridge’s later works, is 
his love for the church exhibited. 

The treatise on the church and state 
ought to be reprinted. Considering the 
extent to which the church is now assail- 
ed, something might be done by exhibit- 
ing the real question between the par- 
ties engaged in this important struggle, 
and by seeking to show them that their 
interests are not so opposed as they 
imagine. 

A tenth of the produce of the soil 
being reserved for national purposes— 
being, if an inheritance, yet an inhe- 
ritance so peculiarly circumstanced, 
that it is protected from ever merging 
in the mass of private property ; is 
this an advantage to the country ? 
Mr. Coleridge has, in a dozen passages 
of his works, maintained the affirma- 
tive of the proposition, and we think 
with undeniable truth. Exclude for 
a moment, from consideration, all 
the higher duties of the clergyman— 
remove what, however, we regard as 
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of paramount importance, his spiritual 
relation to the people under his 
charge—remove even the fact of his 
being a man necessarily possessed of 
some education, and compelled to ex- 
terior decorum of conduct; and say 
has there been no advantage to the 
country in the single circumstance 
of this portion of the produce of the 
soil devolving, by a different law of 
succession, and therefore never, 
except by some improbable accideut, 
transmitted into the same hands with 
the rest? For the purpose of argu- 
ment, we will consider tithes only as 
they affect landed property ; they are, 
let us say—a portion of the landed 
property of the country.  Consi- 
der the tendency of such property to 
accumulate in the same hands. All 
the laws of the country were even 
more favourable than they at pre- 
sent are, to such accumulation; but 
they still favour it, and the feelings 
in which these laws had their origin, 
have outlived the forms in which they 
were first manifested. ‘Though entails 
of property are substantially done away 
with, and serve now for little more 
than the reasonable purposes of se- 
curing a provision for children against 
the improvidence of parents during the 
period of minority, yet the feeling in 
which they originated subsists—the 
natural vanity survives, which would 
regard some one individua! as the re- 
presentutive of a family; and all the 
wishes and acts of persons possessed 
of landed property are influenced by 
it. To this—a feeling predominating 
over natural justice, which would sug- 
gest something of an equal division of 
property amoung children in the same 
circumstances—to this, a feeling pre- 
dominating over the strongest instincts 
of nature which could suggest the fit- 
ness of providing with most anxious 
care, for the youngest, as likely to be 
most unprotected, for females are less 
capable, at any time, of protecting 
themselves—to this, a feeling prevail- 
ing even over the intense selfishness 
of man, as the interests of the indivi- 
dual are forgotten in that of the name, 
and to be the founder of a family is a 
distinction which would be pretty surely 
disclaimed by any one understanding, 
or rather feeling, the vanity of which 
we speak—to this feeling, which (coun- 
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teracted and controlled by our free 
institutions, by commercial enterprise, 
by the influences above all of the army 
and those professions in which younger 
members of the families of our landed 
proprietors, with the same feeling of 
birth, and home, and kindred, pursue 
their animating course) gives to life 
much that is graceful—much that is 
generous—and assuredly adds, in every 
way, to human happiness ;—if it be a 
prejudice, which it scarcely is, it is 
one which, regarding it as subdued and 
affected by the influences we have 
pointed to, has its value in being at 
least a serviceable antagonist to the 
worse prejudices of official rank, and 
of wealth, and the power which they 
would else everywhere command. But 
to this feeling in its full, and unmitigated 
strength, was owing the iron servitude 
of feudalism, preserved for ages, and 
only now crumbling. To the evils 
arising from a state of things, the ten- 
dencies of which are to give to one 
the whole landed property of an ex- 
tensive territory, is there nothing of 
importance in the way of counterac- 
tidn—in the circumstances of rights 
over land, co-extensive with the land- 
lord's rights ? is there nothing in this 
favourable to the growth of an inter- 
mediate independent class, distinguish- 
ed from the lord on the one hand, and 
the peasant upon the other, and which 
class could only assert their own rights 
on principles which involved the estab- 
lishment of rights for the vassal, and ex- 
hibited the lord as one whose power, 
even when it seemed most absolute, was 
limited and detined? The contest against 
feudalism was one in which the cause “of 
the poor against the mighty” was suc- 
cesstully fought by the Church, in which 
the victory gained was one of those 
victories of principle, the value of 
which is once and for ever. Having 
succeeded in freeing the people of 
England from domestic tyranny, the 
church was again the great instrument 
of freeing the country from foreign 
vassalage and foreign tribute. The 
history of the Church in England is 
the history of English liberty—and be 
its fate what it may—for three hundred 
years of greater civilization than any 
other country ever enjoyed, the his- 
tory of the English Church is the his- 
tory of the literature of England. 
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We would wish the republication of 
those books of Mr. Coleridge because 
they everywhere seek to exhibit not the 
faults of men or of measures, but the 
principle sought to be expressed in our 
great institutions which even by those 
who are not among the assailants, are 
less valued, we fear, than at any former 
time. The defenders of our existing 
institutions are assailed, us if their 
object was to perpetuate some such 
degradation of the bulk of the people, 
as the law of caste involves, as if the 
existing institutions of England—for 
a moment we entreat our reader, for 
the sake of understanding what we 
would say, to shut out from his view 
the anomalous condition of Ireland, 
whatever he may think of it, or may 
imagine us to think—as if, we repeat, 
those institutions were, in fact, an im- 
vediment to every advance from the 
Cc ohine classes, instead of being, as 
they undoubtedly are at present, and 
for centuries have been—-the certain 
means of aiding them in every object, 
not alone of reasonable desire, but 
even of the most ambitious hope, that 
a man can entertain in any country, 
although we were to allow him to 
fancy an Utopia of his own; for Sir 
Tuomas More’s would never do for 
one of our reformers. Never, proba- 
bly, was there an institution so deci- 
dedly beneficial to a nation as the 
Church has been in England—not a 
family in the land, as Mr. Coleridge 
has well observed, that has not a direct, 
and—it is in no feeling of depreciation 
we use a word unhappily equivocal— 
even a selfish interest in its continu- 
ance. Improve it—yes, in all imagi- 
nable ways improve  it—divide 
its wealth more reasonably—make its 
schools and colleges more effective— 
restore somewhat of its discipline—and 
with all these changes you but render 
it more like what its framers wished it 
to be ;—take from it its courts of civil 
law, and we fancy you will not find the 
church anxious to preserve them. In 
your plans for its reform restore, if 

ou will, its convocation, that its own 
independent voice may be again heard ; 
but suppose it even as it is, unchanged 
—even as it is, think of its effects— 
think of what England is in her higher 
classes, in her middle ranks, in her 
villages and farms—think of England 
everywhere but in her large cities, 


where all that is evil naturally congre- 
gates, and in her manufacturing towns 
which have outgrown the church estab- 
lishment, and are, so far, an argument 
for its increase—think of England as 
she is, and remember to what an 
extent the education of the English is 
in the hands of churchmen; for in 
thinking of the church institutions of 
the country, we are not alone to think 
of the beneficed clergy and parish 
ministers, but of those members of the 
establishment—the masters and assist- 
ants in public places of education, the 
tutors in the families of the nobility 
and gentry, those who have formed 
the higher classes of the English into 
what they are, and contribute to make 
England what she still is, the first and 
freest country in the world. Think 
for a moment of this one English 
institution, and when you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the case fairly 
—-however inadequately—before your 
mind, ask yourself whether all these 
enviable distinctions of English educa- 
cation are to be flung away; and 
when you have stripped the church of 
her property—we know you are quite 
dishonest enough to do so if you can— 
say have you provided means to supp] 

the chasm that will thus be left? By 
whom is the, business of education to be 
conducted ? What shall be the new 
books, and who are to be the instruc- 
tors of the land? What new system, 
fresh from France is to replace the 
Book or Gop? In spite of all we 
can do to disguise it from ourselves— 
for it is hard to look intently on a 
prospect, that, as it exhibits our nature 
degraded, it is painful to look apon— 
the point in controversy is this, shall 
Christianity continue the religion of 
the country? To efface this is among 
the hopes of the infidel party in Eng- 
land, as it has been on the continent ; 
for this there is no language too strong 
for the radical press. Day after day, 
in every form in which the wisdom 
that is foolishness, and the mirth 
which is unaccompanied with gaiety, 
and which is followed by heaviness of 
heart, can array itself—in laborious 
essays—in poems called philosophical, 
but most of all, in the unstamped 
pomeniven which, in defiance of 
aw, are printed, and command exten- 
sive circulation—do we meet with that 
scoffing spirit which insults everything 
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at all above itself, and exhibits little 
kindness or consideration for anything 
below its own Icvel. 


We have exceeded the space which 
can be reasonably allowed for this 
article; in the Biographia Literaria 
of Mr. Coleridge will be found some 
account of his early life and education, 
some affectionate notices of his early 
instructors ; the book is one which we 
wish may be reprinted, as it is impos- 
sible to read it without loving the man. 
There is in it a minute account of his 
studies, and of his opinions on Meta- 
physics and the principal systems 
both of England and of the Continent. 
The part of the book which we most 
value, however, is the poetical criticism, 
which occupies more than a volume. 
In the year after its publication he 
went to reside at Highgate, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Gillman—triends in all things 
worthy of Coleridge; for the last 
nineteen years of his life he resided 
in their house, and we can well imagine 
the bereavement which they, above all 
others on earth must now feel—during 
those years the new edition of The 
Friend was published, the Aids to 


Reflection, the Essay on Church and 
State, and his contributions to the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitan, and to the 
Transactions ofthe Royal Society of Li- 
terature, were written ; and there seems 
to have been awakening a second 


dawn of poetical life. The few verses 
written in late years are among the 
most beautiful even of his poems. In 
the Ajids to Reflection many of the 
passages are poetry of the highest 
order, and almost flow into metrical 
form ; and have a music of their own 
richer and truer than any of our poets, 
except Spenser, of whose fluent versi- 
fication they almost remind us. Mr. 
Coleridge’s studies during all this pe- 
riod, were,we believe, philosophical and 
theological ; and a religious man al- 
ways, his piety increased as life advan- 
ced. One of the most beautiful things 
we have ever read is his letter to a 
godchild, written a few days before his 
death, which we regret has not been 
preserved in these volumes. 


The volumes which his nephew 
publishes are inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillman. When“ The Friend” was 
published by Mr. Coleridge in 1818, 
it was inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Gill- 
man, by Mr. Coleridge, in the follow- 
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ing words, which ought to be preserved 
in every record of the poet's life :— 

« Friend ! were an author privileged to 
name his own judge—in addition to mo- 
ral and intellectual competence I should 
look round for some man, whose know- 
ledge and opinions had for the greater 
part been acquired experimentally : and 
the practical habits of whose lite had put 
him on his guard with respect to all spe- 
culative reasoning, without rendering him 
insensible to the desirableness of princi- 
ples more secure than the shifting 1ules 
and theories generalized from observa- 
tions merely empirical, or unconscious in 
how many departments of knowledge, 
and with how large a portion even of pro- 
fessional men, such principles are still a 
desideratum. I would select too one 
who felt kindly, nay, even partially, to- 
ward me; but one whose partiality had 
its strongest foundations in hope, and 
more prospective than retrospective would 
make him quick-sighted in the detection, 
and unreserved in the exposure of the 
deficiencies and defects of each present 
work, in the anticipation of a more de- 
veloped future. in you, honored friend, 
1 have foundall these requisites combined 
and realized: and the improvement, 
which these essays have derived from your 
judgmentand judicious suggestions, would, 
of itself, have justified me in accompany- 
ing them with a public acknowledgment 
of the same, But knowing, as you can- 
not but know, that I owe in great mea- 
sure the power of having written at all 
to your medical skill, and to the charac- 
teristic good sense which directed its ex- 
ertion in my behalf; and whatever I may 
have written in happier vein to the influ- 
ence of your society and to the daily 
proofs of your disinterested attachment— 
knowing too in how entire a sympathy 
with your feelings in this respect the 
partner of your name has blended the 
affectionate regards of a sister or daughter 
with almost a mother’s watchful and un- 
wearied solicitudes alike for my health, 
interest, and tranquillity ;—you will not, 
I trust, be pained, you ought not, I am 
sure, to be surprised that to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gittman, of Highgate, these vo- 
lumes are dedicated, in testimony of high 
respect and grateful affection, by their 
Friend, « S. T. CoLerince. 
‘* Highgate, Oct. 7, 1818." 

Mr. Coleridge was born on the 24th 
of October, 1772. “ He died on the 
25th of July, 1834, in Mr. Gillman’s 
house in the Grove, Highgate, and is 
buried in the old church-yard, by the 
road side.” 
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On yester-eve I saw at play 

A child—twas Faney’s precious prize— 
The lovely light of gladness lay 

Couched softly in his gleaming eyes. 
Come, gaze on me, my pretty child, 
And smile again as thou hast smiled : 
Such happiness alive in thee 
Makes me a child again to see! 


What dost thou in our “learned bowers ?”* 
Heads may be wise where hearts are breaking, 

And happier science thine than ours, 
For thou hast found what we are seeking! 

Ah, would our midnight lamp could bless 

Us with thine art of happiness ! 

Ah, would its care and toil of thought 

Could teach what thou hast learn’d untaught! 


Alone among the flowers he lies, 
As fair as they, as coyly wild— 
“ To droop above thy vernal eyes 
I'll set them in thy bonnet, child!” 
A painful throb is in my heart, 
I will not bid it to depart ; 
I never knew what ’twas to grieve 
With pleasure, till I saw this eve. 


The primrose flower of life is here, 

The rapturous promise of its spring ; 
Time touches it with gentle fear 

To harshly touch so soft a thing. 
So bright a flower was never set 
In Flora’s fading coronet : 
“Alas! must thou too fade, my child ?”— 
The boy looked up at me, and smiled. 


Sweet spirit newly come from heaven, 

With all the God upon thee still, 
Beams of no earthly light are given 

Thy heart even yet to bless and fill. 
Thy soul, a sky whose sun has set, 
Wears glory hovering round it yet ; 
And childhood’s eve glows sadly bright 
Ere life hath deepen’d into night / 


The College Park is the scene. 
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1I.—SONNET 5; 

WHICH MAY ILLUSTRATE THE LAST STANZA OF THE PRECEDING POEM, 
Thou whose meek eyes are bending o’er my page ! 
Hast thou not sometimes felt a thrilling sense 
As if our life were but a second stage 
Of elder being ? Dreams—dim dreams from thence 
Rise often on our thoughts, like thoughts of home 
Crushing the spirit of the wanderer lost 
In the drear desart. Oh, fora glimpse to come 
Across the soul, of that most blessed coast 
Whose banks we left to sail the stormy ocean 
That wreck’d us upon earth ! Oft—ott it seems 
In our bright hours, the angel thoughts whose motion 
Darts meteor-like athwart the brain, are gleams 
From our lost heaven! Sons of Eternity, 

Tho’ here the Wards of fleeting Time, are we !* 


III.—LINES FOR MUSIC. 


To fly the world for thoughts of thee, 
To think of thee till choked with sighs, 
To sigh for thee till tears arise, 
To weep for thee till sorrow dies 
In dull despairing vacancy,— 
If this be Love, I love thee! 


To feel it life when thou art near, 
A living death when thou art gone, 
A world from which the light has flown, 
And find my world in thee alone, 
To heave with Hope, to faint with Fear,— 
If this be Love, I love thee ! 


To blush when thou art named, to feel 
My heart beat quick with gentle care 
When steals thy silver voice on air, 
To gaze on thee yet scarcely dare 
To speak, but a/most wish to kneel,— 
If this be Love, I love thee! 


Now, now—to weep the golden past, 
The Eden whose bright hours are o’er, 
To loathe the all that pleas’d before, 
To mourn my dreams, yet dream the more, 
My powers unstrung, my hopes o’ercast— 
If this be Love, I love thee! 


* This Platonic conception of human life is really independent of the support of 
the theories or romances of philosophy. However the fact may be explained by me- 
taphysicians, it is a fact, that these shadowy reminiscences of a something past, to which 
we can assign no definite date or locality, do make part of the experience of most 
reflecting and of many unreflecting persons. How often do we find ourselves, in the 
midst of some interesting scene, tacitly asking, “ Have we not feltall this before?” This 
illusory memory—if it be an illusion—of course, (like all other singular phenomena of 
the mind,) scarcely admits of any intelligible description to those who have never 
been conscious of it; but I have myself had the personal testimony of numbers to 
confirm my own experience of its existence. Aun interesting passage from the Eastern 
Drama of Sacontala is apropos to this subject. «“ Perhaps,” says one of the interlo- 
cutors, “ the sadness of men otherwise in happiness, on gazing on lovely objects, and 
hearing delicious songs, originates in a dim recollection of ancient delights, and the 
remnants of a connection with some antecedent existence.” 
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IV.—FRAGMENTS WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE SUIR. 


I’ve borne my pen to this, the slumberous haunt 
Of infant Zephyrs, birds, and flowers, and bees— 
To dignify my solitude with thought : 

And thus interpreting the ideal forms 

That shadow the still mirror of my soul, 

Paint them in language as they pass. ’Tis vain! 
Mine eyes are dim, surcharged with radiant hues, 
And language will not answer to my call. 

Nay, Sleep, the child of Silence, comes to seal 
The gate of Sense, beckon the outgazings back 
Of that strange spiritual eye which sees 

A world in vacancy! ’*Twere better link 

The pearls of poesie in chamber lone, 

Gathering from thought, than thus to dare essay 
To fix those charms which vary as we view, 

And wilder the rapt gaze o’erpower’d, o’erswept, 
By waves of ever-changing loveliness ! 


And yet this Stream, (as sure in course, as deep, 
As silent, and as swift, as smothered hate 
Maturing to determinate revenge : 

— Words true, but alien to the quietude 

Of my heart’s sabbath sunshine—holy light !) 
And yet this stream !—its noiseless prayer invites 
A soul to company its tranquil way ; 

The soul to float upon a stream as smooth 

Mid thoughts as fair as bloom its verdurous banks, 
And like # picturing every changeful cloud 

That gives and shrouds, and gives and shrouds again 
The purity intense of Heaven! (Oh, such 

Are the unquiet fancies that o’ercast 

The still profound of soul.) Who hath not felt 
How soothes the natural melody of streams, 

And how their liquid-murmuring flow of light 
Seduces weary hearts to reverie ! 


Spirit of brightest visions !—for to thee 

Turns my fond soul in every raptured hour, 

Links thee with every paradisal scene, 

Peoples the grove, the grot, the glen with thee !— 
How oft, surrendered to the placid sway 

Of thee and fancy, have I heard upburst 

The harmony that sleeps among the strings, 
Roused by thy cunning hand! and as I’ve listened 
My fancies gently modulant have flowed 

As flowed the music from thy harp and heart, 
Attracted into sweetest servitude, 

The strong entrancement of the speaking strain : 
While mine eyes closed, and left their sister sense 
To reign alone, and Hearing then was Life! 

So nature’s music, struck from the deep waters, 


Wiles on the willing soul to rainbow dreams, 
To all that’s fair—to Eden-land—to thee! 
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THE DEMON-YAGER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BiiRGER. 


Uprose the sun; the church-dome shone 
And burned aloft like burnished gold, 
And deep and far with swelling tone 
The Subbath-bell for matins tolled. 
Those holy peuls from tower and steeple 
Awoke to prayer the Christian people. 


His horn the Wild-and Rhinegrave sounded— 
“What ho! ‘To horse! to horse away !” 
His fiery steed beneath him bounded ; 
Forth sprang the hounds with yell and bay, 
And, loosed from leash, they dash pell-mell 
Through corn and thorn, down dell and fell. 


In curve and zig-zag speeds their flight, 
And “ Ho! Halloo!” bow rings the air! 
When towards the Knight came left and right 
A horseman here, a horseman there ! 
A snow-white steed the one bestrode ; 
Like lurid fire the other’s glowed. 


Who were the yagers left and right ? 
I darkly guess, but fear to say. 
The countenance of one was bright i 
And lovely as a Summer's day ; 
The other's eye-balls, fierce and proud, 
Shot lightning, like a thunder-cloud. 


“ All hail, Sir Count! We come in time 

To chase the stag with horse and hound : 
Can lordlier sport or more sublime 

Than this on Earth, in Heaven be found 2” 
So spake the left-hand stranger there, 
And tossed his bonnet high in air. 


Ill sounds to-day thy boisterous horn,” 
Thus did the other mildly say : 

“Turn round to church this hallowed morn, 
Mayest else hunt down a rueful prey ! i 

Thy better angel is thy warner, 

And bids thee flee the unholy scorner.” 


“Spur on, spur on, Sir Count with me!” 
Exclaimed the left-hand cavalier : 

“ What's droning chant or chime to thee ? 
Hast got far nobler pastime here. 

Come! learn in my distinguished school, 

And laugh to scorn yon pious fool !” 


“Ha! ha! Well said, my left-hand feere 
We tally bravely, I and thou : 


Who shuns this day to drive the deer 
Should count his beads in church, I trow. 

Mayest go, priestridden oaf, and pray 

For me [’ll hunt the livelong day.” 
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And, helter-skelter, forward flew 
That headlong train o’er plain and height ; 
And still the yagers one and two 
Preserved their places left and right ; 
And soon a milk-white stag they spied 
With mighty antlers branching wide. 


Afresh the Wildgrave winds his horn, 
And horse and hound sweep on amain ; 
When, hurled to earth, all gashed and torn, 
A man lies trampled by the train. 
“ Ay! trample—to the devil trample! 
Our princely sport must needs be ample.” 


And now, as in a field of corn 
The panting prey a shelter seeks, 
A husbandman, with look forlorn, 
Stands forth, uplifts his hands and speaks : 
“Oh! merey, noble lord! and spare 
The poor man’s sweat and hoary hair ! 


The pitying right-hand cavalier, 

Then mildly warns and blandly pleads ; 
But, taunted by his horrid feere, 

Who goads him on to devilish deeds, 
The Wildgrave fiercely spurns his warner, 
And hearkens to the left-hand scorner. 


“ Avaunt, vile dog!—else, by the devil,” 
The Wildgrave shouted furiously— 

“ My blood-hounds on thy bones shall revel : 
Halloo, companions! follow me ! 

And lash your whip-thongs in his ear, 

Until the reptile quakes for fear !” 


Soon said, soon done—the Wildgrave springs 
Across the fence with whoop and hollow, 
And, bugle-filled, the welkin rings 
As hound and horse and hunter follow, 
Who trample down the yellow grain, 
Until the ruin reeks again. 


The sounds once more the stag awaken ; 
Uproused, he flies o’er heights and plains, 
Till, hotly chased, but uno’ertaken, 
A pasture-ground at last he gains, 
And croiches down among the heather, 
Where flocks and cattle browse together. 


But on, by grot and wood and hill, 
And on, by hill and wood and grot 
The yelling dogs pursue him still, 
And scent his track, and reach the spot ; 
Whereon the herdsman, filled with trouble, 
Falls face to earth before the Noble. 
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“O! mercy, lord! Let not thy hounds 
On these defenceless creatures fall ! 

Bethink thee, noble Count, these grounds 
Feed many a widow’s little all! 

Sirs, as ye hope for mercy yet, 

Spare, spare the poor man’s bitter sweat !” 


And now the gentler cavalier 

Renews his prayer, and sues and pleads— 
But, taunted by his godless feere, 

Who goads him on to hellish deeds, 
The Wildgrave scowls upon his warner, 
And hearkens to the left-hand scorner. 


“ Audacious clay-clod! hast thou done ? 
I would to Heaven thy herds and thou, 
Calves, cows and sheep, were bound in one! 
By all that’s damnable I vow 
That were ye thus, ‘twould glad me well 
To hunt ye to the gates of Hell!” 


“ Halloo, companions! follow me— 
Ho! tally-ho! hurra! hurra!” 
So on the hounds rush ragingly, 
And grapple each his nearest prey : 
Down sinks the herdsman, torn and mangled, 


Down sink his herds, all gashed and strangled. 


Grown feebler now, the stag essays, 

His coat besplashed with foam and blood, 
To reach, by many winding ways, 

The covert of a neighbouring wood, 
And, plunging down a darksome dell, 
Takes refuge in a hermit’s cell. 


But hark! the horn, the clangorous horn, 
The harsh hurra and stunning cheer 
Along the blast afresh are borne, 
And horse and huntsman follow here, 
Till, startled by the barbarous rout, 
The old recluse himself comes out. 


“ Back, impious man! What! wilt profane 
Gop’s venerated sanctuary ? 

Behold! His creatures’ groans of pain 
Even now call down his wrath on thee : 

Be warned, I charge thee, for the last time, 


” 


Or swift perdition waits thy pastime! 


Again the right-hand cavalier 

In earnest mood entreats and pleads ; 
But, taunted by his grisly feere, 

Who goads him still to hellish deeds, 
The Count shakes off his faithful warner, 
And hearkens to the left-hand scorner. 
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“ Perdition here, perdition there, 
The devil may care,” the Wildgrave cried ; 
“ Ay, even through Heaven itself | swear 
I'd count it noble sport to ride. 
What care I, dolt! for thee or Gop? 
I'll have my will and way, unawed.” 


He sounds his whip, he winds his horn— 

“ Halloo, companions! Forward! On!” 
But, scattered like the mists of morn, 

Lo! horse and hound and man are gone! 
And echoing horns and yagers’ hollows 
The stillness of the grave-porch swallows. 


The Wildgrave glances round, amazed ; 
In vain the bugle meets his lip ; 
In vain his toneless voice is raised ; 
In vain he tries to wield his whip ; 
He spurs his horse on either side, 
But neither to nor fro can ride. 


All round the air shows clogged with gloom, 
And through its blackness dense and dread 

Sweep sounds as when the surges boom. 
Anon above the Wildgrave’s head 

Red lightning cleaves the cloud asunder, 

And then these words burst forth in thunder, 


“O! foe of Heaven and Human-kind! 
Accursed wretch, less man than fiend ! 
Whom neither love nor law can bind, 
Even now thy victims’ cries ascend 
Before the judgment-seat of Gop, 
Where Justice grasps the avenging rod. 


“ Fly, monster, fly! and henceforth be 
Chased night and day by demon-hordes, 
The sport of Hell eternally, 
For warning to those ruthless lords 
Who, sooner than forego their mirth, 
Would desolate both Heaven and Earth !” 


A lurid twilight, sulphur-pale, 
Forthwith envelopes wild and wood : 
What horrors now his heart assail ! 
What frenzy fires his brain and blood ! 
While that pale sulphur-lightning flashes, 
And ice-winds hiss and thunder crashes, 


Then thunder groans, the ice-winds blow, 
The woods are clad in sulphur-sheen ; 
When, rising from the earth below, 
A black, gigantic hand is seen, 
Which grasps the Wildgrave by the hair, 
And whirls him round and round in air, 
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The flaming billows round him sweep 
With green, and blue, and orange glow ; 

And wandering through that burning deep 
Move shapeless monsters to and fro, 

Till from its gulf with howl and yell 

Up rush the ghastly hounds of Hell. 


Thus first began this Yager’s chase— 
And, chorusing his shrieks and cries, 
Still after him throughout all space 
His bellowing escort onward flies ; 
All day through Earth’s deep dens and hollows, 
All night through upper air it follows. 


And ever thus, by night and day, 
Through shifting moons and wheeling years 
He sees that phantom-crew alway ; 
And night and day he ever hears 
Their hellish yells and hideous laughter 
Borne on the winds that follow after. 


This is the Demon-Yager’s Chase, 
Which, till the years of time be told, 
At midnight oft through airy space 
The shuddering Landmann must behold, 
And many a huntsman knows full well 
The tale which yet he dreads to tell. 





POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


lr is somewhat remarkable that public 
attention has been so little turned to 
the consideration of the probable result 
of the labours of the “ Commission of 
Irish Poor Inquiry.” It is a subject 
upon which, of late, even the press has 
been silent. This may proceed either 
from a prudent determination to form 
or express no opinions until the result 
of the inquiry shall be made public, 
or from an apathy and indifference as 
to the measures which may be founded 
upon it. It is tolerably evident that 
the latter is the true cause ; for people 
are generally but too ready to form 
opinions where their interests are di- 
rectly concerned, without waiting for 
solid data to form them upon ; yet this 
is surely a subject upon which no Irish- 
man should be indifferent. ‘The com- 
missioners have now sat for above a 
year; the government has pressed them 
tu report; they cannot long delay doing 


so. Their report will contain not only 
a detail of the misery consequent upon 
the present system, or rather want of 
system, but suggestions as to remedial 
measures calculated to remove it. It 
is probable that the next session of 
parliament will pass a bill in conse- 
quence. Even in the present session 
there has been an impatient desire ex- 
hibited of legislating before the re- 
port is brought up. Legislation we 
shall undoubtedly have ; and how will 
this affect the interests of all who have 
any thingtolose ? This is a very serious 
question, and ought to be considered 
carefully by every one, in order that 
when the time of discussion arrives, 
the public voice may be the expression 
of opinions founded upon argument, 
and not of the fear of imaginary dan- 
gers, or of the sickly whinings of 
morbid sensibility. The question is 
one which «a few years ago was seldom 
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even mooted in society, or if it was, it 
was only as an outcry against all poor- 
laws whatsoever. During the last 
year the appearance of the assistant 
commissioners, in the various districts 
to which they were sent, has excited 
some little curiosity upon the subject ; 
and though no well-defined ideas appear 
to be yet entertained, even as to the 
working of poor-laws elsewhere, yet in 
conversation, a wish is generally ex- 
pressed that something may be done 
for the poor; of the advantages or 
disadvantages of any one probable 
scheme—of the awful difficulties which 
lie in the way of the adoption of any, 
but few have formed an opinion. In 
order to estimate properly some of 
these difficulties, let any one only read 
the published selection from the report 
of the English Poor Inquiry Commis- 
sion, and think of the crimes, horrible 
to imagine, which the English law has 
fostered, and of the distress which, 
owing to its imperfect nature, it has 
left unalleviated; and then let him 
remember, that this law was the result 
of legislative wisdom—that for gene- 
rations its blighting effects were not 
felt, and were felt even then through 
the vices of maladministration ; let 
him visit the district from which the 
most piteous accounts were sent of 
paupers absolutely devouring the whole 
substance of the honest labourer ; let 
him visit Kent, and if he is an Irish- 
man he will be inclined to ask, where 
are the poor? and to ponder over the 
probability of his own estate, so infe- 
rior in value, bearing the assessment 
necessary for the support of a pauper 
list so much more wretched, so’ infi- 
nitely more numerous. 

The object of the following pages is 
to excite discussion upon the principal 
difficulties which have occurred to the 
writer in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and upon certain propositions put 
now hypothetically, as the grounds 
upon which they rest, are at present 
only his own belief of what the state 
of the country is, but will soon be 
tested by the report of the commis- 
sioners. For the discussion of the 
general principles upon which such 
laws are founded, and the result of 
their application in England, ample 
materials are already before the public. 


* Chalmers’ Evidence. 
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Ist Prop—The legislature is bound 
to provide against the possibility of any 
citizen's perishing from want. 

Many voices have been from time 
to time raised against this proposition, 
and one in particular gpedneele con- 
siderable etfect ;* but the advocates of 
a voluntary system have, as in the 
instance referred to, generally rested 
their arguments upon its practical suc- 
cess in guarding against this possi- 
bility, when supported by the un- 
wearied diligence of one benevolent 
leader and many active corporators ; 
but he must know little indeed of Lre- 
land who could fancy that he saw in 
her, materials for the general applica- 
tion of that system which has flourished 
in Glasgow, unaided by legislative 
compulsion. 

There can be no doubt but that 
similar zealous superintendence might, 
in some favoured instance, so affect the 
moral character of aneighbourhood, as 
to render crime almost unknown and 
the interference of the law unnecessary. 
But such an instance would be but a 
poor argument against the enactment 
of a law calculated to suppress crime 
elsewhere. If every one did his duty, 
laws would not be required. The pro- 
posal of a law implies its correlative, a 
dereliction of duty; and it would be 
hard to imagine such a dereliction more 
strongly marked than in the instance of 
many of the gentry of Ireland, who are 
either willingly expatriated or live at 
home in palaces, indifferent to the utter 
wretchedness of the countless thou- 
sands whose lot has been cast by the 
Creator upon the land on which the 
were born, while their drawing life 
from its produce has been left by the 
laws of man to depend upon the 
caprice of individuals. Here may be 
seen the able-bodied workman, la- 
bouring all day for that which cannot 
satisfy the demands of nature—perhaps 
returning to his starving family only to 
say, | would have toiled to earn you 
bread, but could no where find one 
willing to employ me—perhaps driven 
by madness to the commission of out- 
rage, or to seek oblivion of his misery 
in the fatal facilities offered to intem- 
perance ; then, with spirit and constitu- 
tion alike broken, wasting away under 
the effects of indigence until the grave re- 
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ceives the indirect victim of starvation, 
and his family wander forth to live upon 
the precarious contributions of those 
who are almost as poor as themselves. 

If the principle of a legal provision 
has been recognized as applicable to 
England and to France, it is surely a 


fortiori applicable to Ireland, where 


the lower classes are more indigent, 
and the higher more culpably indif- 
ferent. 

2d Prop. The legislature is bound to 
provide that no permanent obstacle shall 
stand in the way of the industrious citi- 
zen’s bettering his condition, 

This is a more questionable pro- 
position than the first, but it is well 
worth consideration, as it is upon this 
as a principle, that all preventative 
measures must be founded, and these 
are’ the most important of all.— 
The great difficulty is, to avoid the 
danger of interfering with the rights of 
private property, and with that compe- 
tition, which is to the dealings of man 
with man, what the fly-wheel is to a 
machine, regulating and confining with- 
in due limits its energy. But if a case 
is supposed, in which one part of a dis- 
trict is, as occupied by demesnes or 
large pastures, unproductive of labour; 
another part, on account of legal dif- 
ficulties in the way of draining and 
reclaiming it from a state of waste, un- 
productive of food; and the remaining 

art occupied by a poor tenantry, whose 
interest in their holdings is merely suf- 
ficient to supply them with a minimum 
of subsistence, who have no motive to 
providence, no check to reckless in- 
crease in the prospect of bettering their 
condition—who, in fact, cannot find 
employment sufficient to occupy all, 
and are therefore driven to a ruinous 
competition, each trying to underbid 
the other as to the amount of value to be 
received for his lavour—the alternative 
being half wages or none at all, and the 
employer too ready, in most instances, 
to avail himself of the necessities of the 
employed—it is hardly possible, in such 
a case, to imagine anything but good 
resulting from another party’s coming 
in and finding, upon some other ground, 
or assisting the proprietors in finding 
upon their own unproductive wastes, 
employment for the superabundant po- 
pulation, and thus altering the language 
of the labourer from “Give me employ- 
ment, and give me what wages you 


please,” to “If you do not give me a 
reasonable remuneration, I am able to 
seek and find it elsewhere.” A reason- 
able remuneration may be fairly de- 
scribed as that which, given for the full 
work of an able-bodied man, will enable 
him to support himself and his family, 
and to lay by something to provide for 
the wants of old age—of that night 
when no man can work. Nothing short 
of this will give the peasant a motive 
to provilence and an interest in the 
preservation of order and the support 
of the laws and institutions of the coun- 
try. It is possible that the legislature 
may be this third party, and, by means 
of public works, effect this desirable ob- 
ject. If then, these propositions be 
assumed as true, there will follow a 
twofold division of the objects of a 
legal pre vision for the poor— 

I, Thu indigent who are unable to 
work; and II,the able-bodied who are 
unable to find employment. 

To begin with the 


INDIGENT WHO ARE UNABLE TO WORK, 


those upon whom the hand of God has 
fullen—the widow and the orphan—the 
parent bereft of children—he who is 
visited by misfortune, or stricken by 
sickness. No one can deny the claims 
to public relief that these bring with 
them ; but the difficulty in this case is, 
to grant it so as not to interfere with 
the working of the social frame, by 
holding out an inducement to relations 
to abandon those who are bound to 
them by natural ties. This danger will 
be guarded against by making the dis- 
tinction as wide as possible between 
those who find support among their 
own relations and those who are obliged 
to seek refuge in the public asylums; 
the latter ought to be adjusted upon 
the lowest scale, the former ahaa as 
high as possible. To consider, there- 
fore, first, 
PUBLIC ASYLUMS, 

or indoor relief. There are two modes 
in which these may be distributed 
over the country; either as centres of 
small or of large districts, of. parishes, 
of baronies, or counties. If in every 
parish, or such small district, there were 
to be found a few upright persons, who 
would devote some of their time to a 
constant superintendence of an estab- 
lishment of this nature, no doubt such 
a division of labour would be highly 
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desirable ; but, alas! there is no one 
who knows this country, who is aware 
of the difficulty of getting the people 
to attend to any business that does not 
directly concern themselves; who has 
watched the working of the dispensary 
system; who has attended vestries or 
meetings summoned for the purposes of 
beneficence, but must feel bitterly the 
inexpediency of trusting the care of 
such persons or the distribution of such 
funds to the united apathy and corrup- 
tion of the middle classes: If such evils 
have been found to accompany the pa- 
rochial system in England, we should 
look forward to their existence here in 
a tenfold degree. It is only in the 
towns that there would be any tolerable 
certainty of finding honest committees, 
who would undertake voluntarily such 
offices of charity. And, fortunately, it 
is in the towns, too, that a large pro- 
portion of the objects of charity are to 
be found. The natural progress of pau- 
perism is this: from ill conduct, misfor- 
tunes, or oppression, the tenant loses 
his holding: he, perhaps, struggles on 
for some time as a lodger or house- 
holder, seeking employment; when this 
fails, he is driven to wander upon the 
road, or to settle in the suburbs of 
towns and villages, where many unite 
in one lodging, and the opportunities of 
begging are multiplied. His location 
there is a great burden at present to 
the inhabitants of the town or village. 
The humane are taxed for the support 
of the outcast from the estate of some 
wealthy absentee or worthless resident. 

The difficulties to be avoided are, the 
muking preparations upon too expensive 
a scale—building palaces instead of 
lazar-houses, so taxing the county too 
heavily for an outfit, and rendering the 
condition of their inmates superior to 
what it would have been had they re- 
mained among their own connexions; 
and also the erring on the same side in 
the mode of supporting them. The re- 
source to public charity must be ren- 
dered distasteful to the objects of it; 
and it will require vigilant care to keep 
accurately the balance between the at- 
tention required by old age, infancy, or 
ill health, and the excess. which would 
prove injurious. It would be better to 
fit up some unoccupied building, or a 


* Wordsworth. 
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range of houses, than to build a new 
one. There must be a sufficient num- 
ber of divisions to admit of a classifica- 
tion of the paupers; beds, to be hung 
against the wall in the daytime, and 
benches, are all the necessary furniture; 
cleanliness, ventilation, and heat, the 
principal objects to be attended to. 
But, as such an establishment ought to 
be kept as much as possible as a last 
resource for the neglected indigents, 
the propriety of another expedient may 
be considered; namely, 


AN ANNUITY SYSTEM, 


or outdoor relief, the reception of 
which need not imply a loss of gradein 
the receiver or injure the feelings of 
moral independence. Tiere must be 
a certain point, when he who has occu- 
pied his station as a useful member of 
society, as a householder. as a labourer, 
as a contributor to public resources and 
private charities, is driven, by declining 
strength and unforeseen misfortune, to 
abandon this independent station, and 
sue for the charity of others. Now, the 
legislature, that should prevent him 
from falling, would confer a benefit 
upon the state by upholding the cha- 
racter of the citizen, and necessarily 
attaching him more firmly to her in- 
terests. It is not too much to say, with 
an eminent author of the present day,* 
“Ts it not indisputable that the claim of 
the state to the allegiance involves the 
protection of the subject ? and, as all 
rights in one party impose a correlative 
duty upon another, it follows that the 
right of the state to require the services 
of its members, even to the jeoparding 
of their lives in the common defence, 
establishes a right in the people to pub- 
lic support, when, from any cause, they 
may be unable to support themselves.” 
If the giving of a small annuity to a 
person who is past his labour will 
enable him to remain in his natural sta- 
tion, when, without it, he would certainly 
be driven to the poorhouse, the public 
would lose nothing in a pecuniary 
but gain much in a moral point of 
view. Upon the very moderate scale 
upon which it has been shown, that 
these two systems must be carried on 
in order to ensure their safety, the 
country could have no reason to com- 
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plain of the expense. One of the 
very best organised mendicities in the 
country, is that in the city of London- 
derry ; the report of which says, “ It 
was once an experiment whether the 
poor could be effectually relieved by 
united aid, and street begging sup- 
ressed ; it was tried, and the result 
tras answered the highest expectations ; 
the poor are relieved, and street beg- 
ging is, for the most part, unknown. 
The cost of each pauper, including 
every extra expenditure during the 
past year, has been about three-half- 
pence per diem; for this sum they 
are not only entirely fed, but those 
within the asylum are cleansed and 
warmed, and many of the old allowed 
the comfort of tobacco and snuff. A 
subscription of £2 7s. 6d. will give 
comfortable support to a pauper for a 
whole year.” With this simple fact, 
this known result of experiment before 
their eyes, it is difficult to conceive 
how many pecple can talk of the pros- 
pect of the support of actual pauperism 
as likely to be the ruin of the country. 
The assessment would not be to the 
poor farmer half what he now gives as 
voluntary alms. The only people who 
would feel it would be those rich land 
or fund-holders who now give nothing 
at all compared to their means. 
This naturally leads to the important 
consideration of the 


MANNER IN WHICH THE FUNDS NECES- 
SARY ARE TO BE RAISED. 


This question is beset with difficul- 
ties, but what financial question is not? 
The duty of the legislature will be, to 
provide such a system of taxation as 
shall raise the requisite sum as evenly 
as possible, making each individual 
contribute according to his ability. In 
order to effect this, the population of 
the country will probably have to be 
divided into two classes, the manufac- 
turing or monied, and the agricultural 
or landed interests. The first may, 
perhaps, be made to contribute in the 
shape of a poll-tax, either directly or 
indirectly, through the employers— 
thus, in fact, only making the prin- 
ciple of benefit societies compulsory. 
The landed interest is more difficult to 
deal with. Two great difficulties stand 
in the way of an equitable adjustment of 
a land-tax. If collected from the occu- 
pier, the burden, at the outset, would be 
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borne by him, almost exclusively. It 
would be a long time before the land- 
lord could be made to feel it, and the 
mortgagee would escape untouched. If 
it were collected from the landlord, 
the same inequality would be found, 
only that the places would be changed, 
and he would be the principal sufferer ; 
and in cases where a large proportion 
of his property is in the hands of mort- 
gagees, the burden would be excessive. 
It is possible that a percentage upon 
rent, received from the occupier, le- 
gully deducted by him from his pay- 
ment to the landlord, and by the land- 
lord from his payment to all holders of 
incumbrances upon his estate, would 
effect something like an approximation 
to even collection. The expense in 
this case would be scarcely anything. 
It would be the tenant’s interest to 
see that the sum was paid into the 
hands of the collectors at present in 
the employ of government. However, 
if the sum is to be raised, it will rest 
with the wisdom of parliament to do 
so in the most even manner. The 
next thing to be considered is the 


MODE IN WHICH SUCH FUNDS ARE TO BE 
DISTRIBUTED. 


One of the strongest objections to 
the English parochial system is the 
necessity for laws of settlement. With 
the litigation, inconvenience, and ano- 
malies attendant upon them, the whole- 
some working of that natural principle, 
by which the supply of labour follows 
the demand, is partially checked. The 
stranger is watched with an eye of 
jealousy, and the manner in which he 
is hunted from house to house, from 
—_— to parish, is anything but caleu- 
ated to increase love and goodwill 
towards men. It is possible that these 
great inconveniences might be ob- 
viated by a system under which, the 
money raised from the whole country, 
should be distributed to the different 
asylums, at a fixed rate for every indi- 
vidual supported within them. When 
this rate is fixed at a minimum, it will 
be impossible for extravagance to creep 
into the management of any particular 
institution. When it is a matter of 
indifference whether all the poor are 
collected in one town or distributed 
through a great many, they will be 
found to arrange themselves according 
to natural circumstances, and no ne- 
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cessity will appear for any act of set- 
tlement. 


THE MODE IN WHICH THE DISTRIBUTION 
18 TO BE REGULATED, 


The money being once raised, and 
the principle of its application estab- 
lished, it is conceived that there will 
be no great difficulty in collecting to- 
gether in each town, where it is deter- 
mined that an asylum should be, a 
sufficient committee for the purpose of 
undertaking the management. But in 
order to ensure uniformity in the prac- 
tice, and secure the public against the 
vices of maladministration, it will be 
absolutely necessary to have a central 
board acting with a staff of permanent 
assistant commissioners, of the same 
character, and invested with the same 
powers, as the English permanent 
commission. Possibly the whole sys- 
tem of dispensaries may be placed 
under the same guidance and control. 
When thus a refuge and sccurity of 
support has been secured to the help- 
less poor, the legislature may, at once, 
proceed to the absolute 


SUPPRESSION OF MENDICANCY. 


This may be done without any ad- 
ditional expense tothe country, through 
the means of the police. Without such 
a law, there would be but half a dam 
thrown across the stream of misery, 
and the unchecked current would flow 
on with more destructive velocity than 
ever. There isa charm in the chances 
of a wandering and precarious exist- 
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ence which leads those who have once 
felt it, to cling to it as a dram-drinker 
to the poison which is pressing him 
ivuto the grave; and until human 
nature is completely changed, it will 
be sweet to give to him that needeth, 
and to witness the joy and content of 
the relieved. But if the misery en- 
dured; if the crime and disorders 
propagated ; if the frequent success of 
impudent fraud and the heart-rending 
sufferings of retiring modesty ; if the 
extreme pressure upon the benevolent 
few,* and the hard-hearted escape 
from it of the virulent many, under the 
present system of vagrancy, be con- 
trasted with the order and evenness of 
pressure, effectiveness and moral influ- 
ence of a system under which there 
may be ample security given, that the 
charities of the country shall not be 
abused ; few will, perhaps, hesitate in 
agreeing to the principle of a compul- 
sory provision for the helpless poor. 

We now come to the other division. 


THE ABLE-BODIED POOR WHO ARE UN- 
ABLE TO FIND EMPLOYMENT, 


This is a much more difficult subject, 
and must be approached with great 
caution ; the lead must be heaved at 
every step—the evil, which we find is 
one of acknowledged magnitude, the 
evils induced by every remedial system 
which has been yet tried, are frightful 
to contemplate, but they do not prove 
the impossibility of discovering a re- 
medy, and as long as such is possible, 
it is the duty of the legislature to seek 


* One instance of this nature may serve as an example of what does too frequently 


and alas! too secretly occur. The writer was travelling on the western coast of 
Ireland during a period of scarcity. At some distance from the road there was a 
miserable turf hovel, from which, as soon as his jaunting car came in sight, a woman 
ran to the road; her appearance was emaciated ; an old and tattered cloak was wrapt 
round her; she hurried to and fro until the car came up to her; then she sank 
down, with her face turned away, and was silent. When the car had passed she got 
up, she walked about; then suddenly ran a little way after the car; then stopped, 
stood still for a few moments, and then turned slowly to her hovel again. The 
writer concluded that she was some poor maniac, and passed on; but suddenly the 
truth flashed upon his mind: he made inquiries and found that she was a widow 
with an orphan family ; that she was starving, and yet could not bring herself to beg. 
If the pen of Wordsworth had delineated such a scene of utter misery, it would have 
been wept over in gilded saloons. The fiction would have been felt, while any 
proposal of a law which should guard against the possibility of the existence of 
such an appalling reality, would be met by the cold-blooded argument of the poli- 
tical economists, who see in it but the natural punishment of improvidence, or by 
the incredulity of those who give human nature credit for more kindness than it 
possesses. 





i} for it. The acknowledged evil in Ire- 
land is,that the population has increased 
; beyond the demand for labour, and 
Ht that the excess is rapidly hurried by 
1 consequent idleness and _ starvation 
f into the class of those who are incapa- 
| ble of labour—but few who know this 
5 country will doubt that there is room 
Ht for the employment of even a greater 
i number of inhabitants in profitable la- 
bour. But the strongest argument 
a against the supplying, even if it were 
possible for the government to do so, 
a this surplus of population with mate- 
j rials to work upon, is the expectation 
t that where ten were employed, they 
would increase and multiply until, per- 
| haps, forty or fifty were produced as 
candidates for employment, and so an 
indefinite increase to population, and 
consequent miserv, be fostered by the 
very lawsia tended to diminish it. This 
argument j: roceeds upon the principle, 
that poverty is the only check to popu- 
lation. But if we find, on referring to 
statistical returns, that, in fact, those 
countries and those districts in our own 
country that are poorest, are also those 
where the most rapid increase of popu- 
lation takes place—if we analyse upon 
this fact, and trace the reason of it to 
the unwillingness in any one who has 
Wl a station in life, an habitual enjoyment 
of comfort, to hazard, by a blind rush- 
@ ing into expense which he has no cer- 
‘| tainty of being able to bear, and to the 
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proverbial recklessne sss of those who 
have nothing to lose, we shall pro- 
bably arrive at the conclusion, that the 


| first step towards cliecking population 
i ought to be the be tering the condition 
i i of the inferior classes. Where the 
" landlord will do this he can do it ; 
we where he will not, the government can- 
ie not make him do so. They cannot in- 


AY terfere with his rights in property, but 
they can set him an example, and until 
the face of the country is greatly 
changed, the government has a pros- 
pect of work enough for many gene- 
rations of the present, or even an in- 
i creased surplus of population. There 
are certai.s works which are now, and 
I from thei: nature can only be under- 
| taken by the public—there are others 
which have not as yet, but might pro- 
| bably in future be so carried on with 
a prospect of advantage to the country. 
To begin with those, i in the execution of 
| which the public is already engaged— 
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Roads and Inland Navigation. A\l- 
though these may be carried on at the 
public expense, and by public assess- 
ment, the execution is intrusted to 
private contractors. The late altera- 
tion in the grand jury laws has, indeed, 
remedied some few of the defects con- 
sequent upon the ignorance and mal- 
versations of contractors ; but the con- 
dition of those employed upon this 
work remains the same. The contract 
is got under a system of mutual 
under-bidding, and of course the great 
object of the contractor is to get the 
work done at a minimum of expense ; 
the wages given are generally even 
below-the rates of this country, and 
the roads are often the last resource of 
struggling industry. Where there isa 
great competition forlabour another evil 
ensues ; the landlord gives his interest 
in getting road-work together with his 
land, thus receiving for it higher than 
the market value, and actually selling 
his interest to the poor, and at their 
expense diverting into his own pocket 

the funds of the public. Now, if the 
public work was done under govern- 
ment surveillance, insuring to the la- 
bourer a remunerating price for his 
labour—that is, "sufficient for him to 
support his family and have something 
to lay by—this would fix the standard 
of wages in the country ; and if care 
was taken to arrange it so that the 
wages might be in proportion to the 
work done, a motive and character 

would be given to industry, the advan- 
tages of which are really under the pre- 
sent system of day labour almost un- 
known. The works not hitherto un- 
dertaken by the public, but which might 
probably be undertaken with advantage, 
are such as roads in extensive unpeopled 
districts susceptible of cultivation, as 
Cunnemara, Erris, andthe mountainous 
parts of Donegal, Cork, and, Kerry— 
extensive drainages affecting districts 
which are in the hands of different 
proprietors ——the lowering of flood 
waters, such as the Shannon, &c., 

sand converting others to the pur- 
poses of inland carriage. If such 
works could be carried on under 


the direction of scientific engineers, 
with the suggestions and concurrent 
assistance of local committees, proba- 
bly the riches and resources of the 
country would be greatly increased, 
much actual pauperism absorbéd, and 
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much future pauperism checked ;* while 
a stimulus to private exertion would be 
found in the example of public im- 
provement, and a much higher tone 
given to the character of the labouring 
peasant. The source of finds for the 
carrying on of these objects might be 
either incorporated, or move parallel 
and upon similar principles with those 
suggested for the support of the help- 
less poor With these suggestions it 
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who are deeply interested in the ques- 
tion. When the evidence, taken by 
the commissioners, is laid before the 
public, the cost of such undertakings 
may be accurately calculated. These 
observations have been only directed 
to guide the thoughts of the public into 
some defined channel, and to establish, 
if possible, some certain principles 
upon which future calculations may be 
made. 


may be well now to stop. They are C. 
given for the consideration of those 
* This is a subject upon which precedents would be highly instructive. There 


are at present from 500 to 1000 labourers in daily employment upon the government 
roads in Pobble O’Keefe. The person who is employed under Mr. Griffith to 
superintend this great body of labourers, stated to the writer of this note, that he 
had employed even a greater number upon the government roads in Tipperary for 
ten years, and that by the time the roads were finished, the hands were so com- 
pletely absorbed in the cultivation of reclaimed land, that he thinks it would now 
be difficult to get a work of this kind executed in the vicinity, and that he has 
no doubt of the same result being produced at Pobble O'Keefe. Mr. Griffith’s 
very interesting report upon the establishment of King William’s Town, and the 
civilization which followed the opening of new roads into the surrounding district, 


ought to be read by every one who is interested in the improvement of the country. 


CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, BY 


E. 8. O'BRIEN, ESQ. A. M.—CHAPTER III. 


THE SIZAR—ARTHUR JOHNS, 


Haud facile emergunt 
Res angusta domi. 


Reaper! When IL, commenced this 
series of tales of true, and yet what 
many have called strange, romance, 
I said that I would endeavour to di- 
versify my pages like the chequered 
scenes of life, with alternations of sad- 
ness and of mirth. And such was my 
intention. I had noted in these tab- 
lets from which I draw my memoranda, 
many incidents at which I once had 
laughed, as well as many at which I might 
have wept. But years have passed 
away since they were realities, and 
now they have mingled with the sha- 
dowy and the dreamy past, and all 
that once was bright of colouring, or 
joyous in hue, is overcas", by the som- 
bre sadness of the dreary recollections 
of sorrow and guilt. I have walked 
with the young, and I have seen them 
gay and thoughtless, and their merri- 
ment seemed glad ; but, alas! I have 
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lived to see the same hearts that smiled 
and laughed, torn, and withered, and 
blighted—and the bosoms in which, but 
a little while ago, they beat with glad- 
ness, laid in the cold, and dark, and 
cheerless grave ; and when I look 
back, all the recollection of what 
once they were are around that grave 
like festoons of flowers, mocking by 
their gaiety the dreariness of death. 
Had | written my chapters as the events 
which I remember occurred, I might 
then have given to them a more joyous 
tinge ; and still, when I look back to 
the lives of those who were my compa- 
nions, and fancy all is dark and gloomy 
in their history, I cannot but remember 
that when that history was fact, I did 
not think so—and then I| endeavoured 
to recall the scenes at which I laughed 
with them, and the occasions of our 
merriment—but no! even these seem 
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dismal now, and the mist of bygone 
years hangs heavy even on that which 
was most cheerful to behold. Thus I 
have stood at the base of the mountain, 
and I have looked upon its glens and 
its crags and its ravines—and the ver- 
dant heath covered its sides, and the 
wild deer bounded there, and seemed 
joyous in its native breeze—and the 
shepherd’s cot was laughing in its shel- 
tered nook—and the grotesque cliff 
peered in some fantastic shape above 
it—and the painter might have pour- 
trayed upon his canvass many forms of 
life and joy. But I went a little away, 
and I looked back from afar upon the 
hills, and I could see no more forms or 
features of joy—no cottage glittering 
in the sunbeam—no deer bounding, full 
of life ; all was lost in the sombre out- 
line of the dark mountain—all was faded 
into the indistinctness of the dim, and 
distant, and melancholy blue. 

Then, reader! if you be one of those 
who love those gay pictures that dis- 
tort the miseries of life into merriment 
more hideous than the deepest scenes 
of sorrow and woe, I fear that in my 
chapters you will find but little to gra- 
tify your taste. I tell you, frankly, I 


have nothing that is gay to set before , 


you: I do not desire to make you 
wood Is there not enough in what is 
forced upon you every day to excite 
your laughter? Go and laugh at the 
politician labouring and disquieting 
himself in vain—go and laugh at 
dulness seated in high places, and stu- 
pidity blundering successfully into the 
distinction that should belong to intel- 
lect. There are unconscious harle- 
quins enough in that world which it has 
been said long ago is but a stage.— 
Laugh, then, if you will, at all that 
passes before you ; at the crowd bow- 
ing down in unmeaning adoration 
to some knave who culls himself a pa- 
triot ; at the great man who struggles 
for his own aggrandizement, aud calls 
it principle—laugh at all the follies of 
mankind ; but blame me not if I cannot 
join you, and when you have laughed 
your fill, turn to my page—it may be, 
that there is something in life at which 
even you might be induced to sigh. 
[have headed my chapter“ The Sizar.” 
That word is an expressive one—let no 
votary of fashion throw down, with su- 
percilious contempt, the page on which 
it is recorded, that Arthur Johns was a 
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sizar, as if that appendage rendered 
his name an unfitting subject for ro- 
mance. It proves butthat he was poor, 
and that he was talented-——and though 
these be both damning—equally damn- 
ing disqualifications for becoming the 
favourite of the frivolous and the gay 
circles of unmeaning fashion, yet surely 
poverty cannot check the enthusiastic 
impulse of the human heart, or dry up 
the springs of human feeling, and it is 
with these, reader, that Romance has to 
do—but we shall see. If my friend was 
poor, there was nothing dishonourable 
in his poverty—he was not one of the 
great ones of the earth—he was of 
humble, very humble origin, but this 
did not disgrace him ; he never was 
ashamed of it when living, and now 
that his ashes are cold in that grave 
where the poor man and the rich man 
repose alike, I surely do not dishonor 
his memory in recording it. 

He was gifted with rare and great 
endowments that singularly burst from 
all the difficulties that were cast around 
him by the humbleness of his birth. 
Of his early days—I mean those which 
preceded his entrance into the Univer- 
sity, for, alas! he never lived to num- 
ber any but his early days—I knew 
but little ; nothing, indeed, but what 
I learned from himself. Born of poor 
but respectable parents, he was in- 
tended for a mechanical trade. For 
nearly two years he actually worked at 
that humble occupation which yet the 
Saviour of the world did not disdain to 
engage in. The association is recalled 
to my mind by a remark which I often 
heard poor Arthur make. He told me 
that he used to feel, when standing be- 
side his carpenter's bench, that it was 
an honor to him to be permitted to 
follow that occupation which his Re- 
deemer had followed in the days when 
he was obedient to his father. He said 
that he often cherished the hope that 
he had something within him fitted 
for far different pursuits ; “ but when,” 
he used to say, “ my proud spirit wan- 
dered to ambitious speculations that 
made me sometimes despise my calling, 
I thought of wHo was the carpenter of 
Nazareth, and I used to put away from 
me vain thoughts.” 

That he did not, however, wholly 
repress all hopes of raising himself from 
the station of a mechanic, is evident 
from the fact, that in the evenings, after 
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he returned home from his day’s work, 
he taught himself the rudiments of 
Latin. Without help or encourage- 
ment from any one, he for some time 
prosecuted his studies with the most in- 
dustrious diligence—in those hours 
which, after his day’s confinement, were 
almost necessary for amusement. He 
said himself. that the only motive of 
which he was conscious, was a thirst 
for information; but as my narrative 
progresses, my reader will, perhaps, 
agree with me, that a vague and unde- 
fined hope mingled with this feeling, 
and urged him, perhaps unconsciously, 
to exertion, of which an object that 
he then scarcely acknowledged to him- 
self was the aim. 

Fortunately—I used the word mecha- 
nically—it might have been better other- 
wise; I might rather say unfortunately 
he soon met with friends who did every 
thing that benevolence and prudence 
could suggest to second his exertions, 
and direct his efforts. The clergyman 
of his parish was one to whom his 
parishioners looked up as to a father, 
and one who looked upon all his pa- 
rishioners as his family. Dr. Wail 
having accidentally become acquainted 
with young Johns’ proficiency in Latin, 
sent for him to the parsonage, and ex- 
amined him as to what progress he had 
made, Being struck equally by his 
talents and his demeanour, he took a 
deep interest in the lad; he lent him 
books, and directed and assisted his 
studies, and when he considered him 
fit for the University, the generous 
man defrayed the expenses of bis en- 
trance. 

At the V aiversity he did not disap- 
point the expectations which his bene- 
factor had formed. At the largest en- 
trance which had occurred for some time 
he bore away first place, and returned 
home the pride of his parents and the 
wonder of the village. The most flat- 
tering anticipations were formed of his 
future greatness—his father and mother 
thought that no one like him ever had 
been heard of, and all the neighbours 
used to wonder how the carpenter's 
lad, whom they had seen working so 
steady and so quiet, could have “beaten 
all the gentlemen’s sons in the college 
at the learning.” 

Arthur's high spirit could not bear to 
be under pecuniary obligations, even to 
the pastor, whom he revered ; and at 
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his own most urgent request, an ar- 
rangement was entered into, by which 
he was to repay the money that Dr. 
Wail had given him on going to Dub- 
lin, by giving daily instructions to the 
younger children at the parsonage. Dr. 
Wail, however, insisted on such terms 
that three months’ tuition not only re- 
paid what he had advanced, but left 
him a few guineas to bear the expenses 
of his journey to Dublin at the first ex- 
amination. 

At this examination he was aguin 
eminently successful. He obtained the 
classical premium, with the most flatter- 
ing encomiums from his examiner, and 
returned again to his humble home as 
unassuming as ever, to prosecute his 
studies after this fresh encouragement 
with renewed ardour. 

It was at this period that I first be- 
eame acquainted with him. Ihad met 
one of Dr. Wail’s sons in college, and 
having had an opportunity of showing 
him some trifling civility, I received 
a most kind and pressing: invitation to 
the parsonage. 1 availed myself of it 
ata time when many things had inclined 
to put me out of temper with the 
world and myself ; and when I thought, 
and thought rightly, that I would not 
be the worse of the calm of spirit 
which with me is always a certain con- 
sequence of being an inmate of a good 
man’s house. 

From the first moment that I saw 
Arthur Johns, I felt an indescribable 
and indefinable interest in him. I had 
not been long at the parsonage until I 
heard his name and so much of his his- 
tory as I have detailed. The circum- 
stances under which our first meeting 
took place, were calculated to make an 
impression at Jeast upon my mind. I 
had been taking an evening stroll with 
young Wail. Passing through the fields, 
we overtook a plain looking young man, 
decently attired in rather a worn suit 
of black, occupied in disengaging a cow 
from the stake to which she had been 
“ tethered,” or tied. Wail pointed him 
out to me, and told me that this was 
young Johns. “ Every evening,” said 
he, “ he comes here to drive home his 
father’s cow ; he is not spoiled by his 
college honours : he is just as humble 
and unassuming as ever.” 

We entered into conversation with 
him, and even in the few minutes that 
he talked with us, I could not help 
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being struck by the simplicity and 
quaintness of his manner, and yet the 
justness and strength of his re »marks. 
His dress, I have already said, was 
plain ; he wore his hair combed down 
over his forehead, after the manner of 
the Methodists, in which connection 
his father had occasionally officiated 
as a class leader or local preacher, 

a circumstance from which Arthur's 
character derived much of that stern 


piety of deportment which was its chief 


grace. The occupation in which we 
found him, so characteristic of that hu- 
mility which prevented him from being 
raised by his distinctions above minis- 
tering to his parent’s comparatively 
lowly condition, spoke more to my mind 
for his amiability of disposition than 
all the praises which I -had heard la- 
vished on him at the parsonage. 

The more I knew of him the more I 
felt that he was no common spirit, and 
I looked forward with confidence to 
the time when he would prove this to 
the world. There is something deeply 
interesting in watching the progress of 
genius, of which the world knows not. 
We experience more than a sympathy 
in the struggles of the spirit, which we 
feel assured, is yet one day destined to 
sway the minds of men—we find a per- 
sonal interest in the progress of those 
powers in which we feel, if I may so 
speak, that, like the first discoverers of 
unknown land, we have acquired a pro- 
perty, because their existence is known 
to few but ourselves. We have a pride 
in being the first to appreciate the in- 
tellect to which the world will one day 
bend, and we look forward with proud 
anticipation to its future triumphs, 
as if, in some sense, they were to be 
our own. 

My intimacy with him soon increased 
into friendship. He made me the de- 
positary of his difficulties and anxieties, 
and sought from me that advice which 
my greater age and superior knowledge 
of the world enabled me sometimes to 
give him with effect. But I must not 
dwell too long upon all the little inci- 
dents which might, perhaps, be very 
uninteresting to my readers, however, 
my fond affection may magnify them 
into importance. | remained two months 
at the parsonage, enjoying the society 
of good Dr. Wail and his amiable fa- 
mily, and every day improving my 
acquaintance with Arthur Johns. I 





left them in the eud of April, and I was 
accompanied to Dublin by my young, 
but, even then, my dear friend, who 
came to pass his second examination 
at the University. 

At this examination he was not suc- 
cessful. This is ground upon which, 
perhaps, I had better tread lightly— 
my former statement of what was true, 
of that which actually occurred at one 
examination, has given offence, and 
men have said that my object was to 
depreciate the University, and indulge 
a malignant sneer at the expense of her 
fellows. I simply told what had hap- 
pened. The fellows of college are, I 
need hardly say, a body of men for 
whom, as a body, I entertain the deep- 
est respect : there are many men among 
them whose characters and whose learn- 
ing would do honor to the proudest 
station in which intellectual distinction 
could place a human being ; but there 
were—I know nothing of them now— 
there were men among them whom I 
despised ; there were men whom I have 
seen manifest a littleness of soul, and a 
pettiness of spirit, that no chance eleva- 
tion to a place for which they were un- 
fit, could redeem from the most unqua- 
lified contempt. 1 know not how matters 
may be now, but certainly when I knew 
college examinations, “ the race was 
not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,” and though in general 
the adjudication of honours was ho- 
nourably impartial, yet where all was 
left to an individual, there were excep- 
tions to the rule—and in my intercourse 
with college, [have known more than 
one instance in which caprice deprived, 
or favouritism defrauded, industrious 
merit of its just reward. 

Arthur bore his disappointment with 
the equanimity that I expected, It was 
immediately after this examination that 
1 advised him to become a candidate 
for the place of sizar. Few of my read- 
ers, perhaps, are unaware that the 
Dublin University, with that spirit of 
liberality which so favourably distin- 
guishes her collegiate institutions, 
has allocated thirty sizarships to the 
support of poor students, who are un- 
able to avail themselves, in any other 
way, of the advantages of an academic 
education. The places are filled up as 
vacancies occur, after an examination, 
at which all persons are privileged to 
present themselves, aud the successful 
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candidates receive their education 
gratis, and are entitled, for four years, 
to chambers and commons in the Uni- 
versity. 

When first I urged him to present 
himself as a candidate at the exami- 
nation, which always takes place on 
Trinity Tuesday, he made many ob- 
jections. He was apprehensive of fail- 
ure—he did not think his classical at- 
tairtments sufficient to meet thé com- 
petition with which the places are al- 
ways sought; (I have known upwards 
of one hundred candidates for six vacan- 
cies,) and it was with no little difficulty 
I overcame his reluctance to encounter 
the examination. I was not, however, 
disappointed in my estimate of his suc- 
cess ; although without any special pre- 
paration for a most severe and scrutiniz- 
ing examination, he obtained first sizar- 
ship, with marks that placed him far be- 
yond the reach of competition. 

Having given this decided proof of 
his ability and classical attainments, 
and being strongly recommended bv 
Dr. Wail, he had not much difficulty 
in procuring a situation as assistant in 
one of the first schools in Dublin, with 
a salary that to him was affluence, and 
having his chambersand commons in col- 
lege, he nowseemed comfortably settled. 

The free rooms appropriated to the 
accommodation of sizars are the garrets 
in the old brick or library square, and 
in one of these Arthur Johns was soon 
comfortably lodged. Each set of rooms 
is generally appropriated to two, but 
the Provost, as a compliment to his 
acquirements, allotted him a set to 
himself. This is generally considered 
as a favour. Poor Arthur seemed 
greatly gratified by the compliment it 
implied. The first evening that I sat 
with him in his small and solitary cham- 
bers, he told me of it with pride. I 
did not wish to damp his spirits, but [ 
could not help involuntarily sighing, 
as I thought the favour was to be con- 
demned to the solitude ofa lonely gar- 
ret. Those who know the miseries of 
a “chum” will understand that it was 
a real favour ; but just then I thought 
that there was no great compliment in 
being left without a companion, to the 
miserable and unfriended loneliness of 
a college life. There was something 
that was, alas! too prophetic in the 
melancholy feelings with which I re- 
garded it, 
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Between the duties of his situation 
and his studies Arthur’s whole time 
was occupied; occupied, indeed, far 
more than I could have wished. I 
could not but observe with alarm, as 
the summer advanced, that the constitu. 
tional paleness of his cheek had assumed 
a still more ashy wanness, and that his 
once bright eye was beginning to be 
heavy and glazed. I urged him to take 
more care of his health, and to read 
less; but he used to laugh at me: he 
said the walk to and from the school 
was sufficient exercise for him. When 
I urged on him the danger of too much 
mental exertion, he used to point to 
his head, and say, “God never gave us 
our brains to be unemployed, and he 
never will let us be injured by em- 
ploying them.” 

And it seemed as if his confidence 
was well grounded. Naturally delicate, 
he appeared uninjured by an applica- 
tion that might have worn down the 
most Herculean frame. Winter passed 
away, and at every examination he at- 
tained honours, and raised his character. 
Everyone now spoke of him: he be- 
came the subject of almost universal 
interest. The chief portion of his time 
was devoted to the study of the 
classies; and yet it astonished me, who 
knew how much he neglected his sci- 
entific reading, that he bore a high, a 
very high character, as a_ scientific 
scholar. By the most strict economy 
of his time, he had also contrived to 
amass a fund of general information 
that was quite surprising; and it may 
give some idea both of his ability and 
his industry that while, for five hours 
in the day, he was harassed by the 
wearying and dispiriting labours of a 
school, he yet managed, in the hours 
that were his own, not only to pro- 
secute his academic studies with a suc- 
cess that might well have been the 
result of undivided application, but to 
acquire a knowledge of those subjects 
of general literature which the majority 
of academic students too generally ne- 
glect. 

And, as if to make the difficulties of 
his situation more apparent by contrast 
—as if to bring into more striking re- 
lief the truth of the maxim, which is as 
old as the days of Juvenal—as old, 
perhaps, as the selfishness and the 
heartlessness of society—that poverty 
is a drag upon genius, a weight that 
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crushes many a noble spirit to the 
earth—his principal opponent for ho- 
nours was a young mau of fortune, and 
one whose parents wisely though that 
their wealth was well applied in pro- 
viding for their son every facility of 
distinction. From one examination to 
another St. George was provided with 
the best tutors that the University 
could afford, and the hours of his 
study were broken only by recreations 
that might invigorate his mind. Poor 
Arthur was thrown upon his own re- 
sources; and the best, because the 
earliest, hours of his day were taken 
up in toiling, not so much to find a 
livelihood for himself as to minister to 
the comforts of his parents; and yet, 
with all these odds against him, the 
child of poverty and toil was success!ul 
against his favoured competitor. 

‘Time passed on, aud another summer 
vacation arrived, with its long and 
dreary days—long and dreary to those 
who have ever passed them in the soli- 
tude of the city, or still more in the 
desertion of college. In the months of 
July and August the streets of Dublin 
are almost deserted. The rumbling of 
the wheels of a solitary carriage rolling 
along may occasionally be heard afar 
off in the quietness of the streets; and 
the cart of the waterman, as he goes 
about to lay the dust, tells you that, at 
least, the municipal authorities calcu- 
late upon the presence of some pas- 
sengers in the streets, for whose conve- 
nience they are concerned: but go 
into College, and you have the utter 
picture of desolation. You find at the 
gate, perhaps, a solitary porter, list- 
lessly keeping his sinecure watch: but 
you meet in the archway no troops of 
gowned gibs hurrying to and fro, as 
they flock to or from their lecture; no 
pompous premium men, looking with 
an air of self-importance at the notices 
on the gates. You hear no hum of 
voices in the courts. You may look 
round and round, and see no trace of 
any living thing: nothing meets your 
eve but the glare of the hot summer 
sun, falling on the white burning pave- 
ment, and flung back with increased 
intensity upon the pillars and walls of 
the gray buildings. All is lonely and 
deserted; and you feel almost afraid 
that you are guilty of a crime as the 
echo of your own footsteps starts the 
silence and disturbs the repose of the 


cloisterlike stillness that is around you. 
And yet there are men who make this 
lonely place their residence for the 
summer months, some by compulsion, 
and some by choice. 

In the bezinning of July Arthur paid 
a short visit to his parents. I would 
have given much to have seen this 
meeting. But I ean conceive the pride 
with which they must have received 
him to their humble roof. I ean faney 
that I see his old father blessing God 
for having given him such a son; and 
his plain mother, with her matronlike 
cap and clean white apron, gazing on 
him with pride for the past and antici- 
pation for the future, as he sat by their 
lonely fireside. His visit, however, was a 
short one : he returned to Dublin sooner 
even than he had intended. I confess 
I thought this strange; that he should 
thus, as it were, tear himself from the 
shelter of a parental roof: and when I 
found that he had returned, after an 
absence of a fortnight, I feared that he 
was getting too proud for his parent’s 
cottage. I was at first angry with him; 
but I began to think that perhaps the 
feeling was only what might be ex- 
pected from proud and foolish buman 
nature; and | sighed for the imperfec- 
tions of mankind, that alloy even the 
best and noblest dispositions with the 
base mixture of mean selfishness and 
silly pride. My reflections were, per- 
haps, philosophical. I might not have 
formed too low an estimate of human 
nature; but I did my friend deep in- 
justice. 

After his return I never saw such 
intense devotion to study as he mani- 
fested. His whole soul appeared con- 
ceutrated in the desire of distinguishing 
himself. I knew not how to reconcile 
his sacrifice of health, of everything, to 
this one object. He did not seem am- 
bitious. He was a mystery to me. It 
might have corrected my unjust suspi- 
cions of his want of filial duty that he 
had proved his affection for his parents 
far more substantially than by paying 
them long visits. Ever since he left 
them he had received monthly his sti- 
pend from the school where he was 
engaged; and each month he trans- 
mitted the best part of it to his mother, 
reserving ouly so much as was neces- 
sary for those wants with the supply 
of which the strictest economy could 
not dispense. 
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During the long days of summer— 
days in which, as I have already said, 
College is almost altogether deserted— 
I often made it my business to inter- 
rupt his studies and force him into an 
hour’s recreation. Often, of an evening, 
did I bring him reluctantly from his 


books, to wander under the shelter of 


the fine old trees in the College park,* 


and talk with me of many and of 


strange things. He loved the ‘moon- 
light of a summer night; and often did 
we carry with us two chairs from his 
apartment, and sit under these old 
trees, watching the moonbeams silver- 
ing their leaves, and an occasional bat 
wheeling round their branches, and 
then winging his dreary flight to some 
crevice in the walls of ihe library. On 
one of these occasions a circamstance 
took place which I never can forget. 
I had been speaking to him of his fu- 
ture prospects. I had been reasoning 
with him on the indiscretion of the 
course he was pursuing in devoting his 
entire time to classical studies, to the 
neglect of scientific pursuits. I sug- 
gested to him that for classical know- 
ledge ‘the University made no perma- 
nent provision; while, by applying his 
time to the study of science, he might 
ultimately obtain a fellowship—a result 
which his abilities and, above ail, his 
habits of intense application, might 
warrant him confidently to expect. He 
told me candidly that he did not wish 
for a fellowship. I spoke of its emolu- 
ments: he only answered by a deep 
and heavy sigh. [ pressed him on the 
subject. “ Of what use,” suid he, indig- 
nantly, “is the wealth that fellowship 
confers on you, when a_ regulation 
which is the remnant of monastic bar- 
barity prevents you from sharing it ?” 
A deep red blush, I thought, of indig- 
nation, passed over his countenance. 
I could not help laughing. Of all the 
persons I knew I thought him the least 
likely to be deterred from a fellowship 
by the celibacy regulation; and I told 
him so, and rallied him on the point. 
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He seemed ill at ease: he rose from 
the chair on which he was sitting, and 
stamped his foot hurriedly on the 
ground. I rose too, and we both, 
almost mechanically, walked away from 
the spot. 

Nothing more passed between us; 
but I felt convinced, by the extreme 
agitation of his manner, that it was a 
particular attachment, and not a mere 
gencral liking for the matrimonial state, 
that created his aversion to the re- 
straints of the celibacy statute—a sta- 
tute which is certainly one of the most 
absurd remnants of a barbarous code, 
for the maintenance of which no rational 
justification has ever yet been put for- 
ward, and of which the only effect is, to 
drive from the fellowship here every 
man of genius, unless the few—and 
of men of genius they are the few— 
who can bring themselves to submit to 
its odious and unnatural provisions.+ 
But this is a digression. Let me con- 
fine myself to the history of my friend. 

I did not wish to question him upon 
the subject connected with our conver- 
sation in the park; and yet it often oc- 
curred to me that he was endeavouring 
to lead the conversation so that I 
should ask for a disclosure that he 
wished to make, but did not choose to 
volunteer. I determined to seek an 
opportunity of obtaining his confidence 
on the only point on which I had 
reason to believe that it was withheld. 
Accident soon obtained it for me. 

I was invited, about the middle of 
September, to make one of a party to 
visit the Lakes of Killarney. 1 songht 
and obtained permission to invite 
Arthur to accompany us. To my sur- 
prise, he positively refused. I pressed 
him; but, what with him was very un- 
usual, he was obstinate, without being 
able to give a reason; and I was at last 
reluctantly obliged to forego my useless 
solicitations. 

The evening before we were to set 
out I spent with him in College. The 
evenings had shortened to their autumn 


* It is usual to close the park gates ut night-rol] hour; but at the time of which 
I speak the gates leading into the park were, during the summer vacation, permitted 
to remain open until twelve. I do not know whether the same custom is still 


observed. 


+ My readers will, perhaps, recollect that it was an early attachment that diverted 
from-fellowship the views of Charles Wolfe; a man who, surely, as a fellow, would 


have done honour to the University. 


See Russell's Life of Wolfe. 
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length, and there was no moonlight; 
so we could not now go and take our 
usual walk in the park: it was, too, a 
drizzling evening; the light, misty rain, 
or fog, was coming in at the open win- 
dow in the attic beside which we sat— 
for in summer the garret rooms, from 
their vicinity to the slates, become in- 
tolerably hot; in winter they are, for 
the same reason, proportionally cold. 
It was such an evening as might put 
anyone in bad spirits. Arthur was ve ry 
much depressed; but I attributed it 
to the state of the atmosphere. Twi- 
light was closing in fast. As we sat 
conversing, a pause cceurred in our 
eonversation: Arthur rose and walked 
across the room in violent agitation. 
“Mr. O’Brien,” said he, “you are 
going away tomorrow. We may never 
meet again; and there is only one se- 
cret I have never told you. I do not 
wish to take it to my grave.” 

I was astonished at the sad and 
bitter tone in which he. uttered the 
words, but he did not give me time to 
interrupt him. “ Mr, O’Brien,” said 
he, more loudly, “ do not laugh at me ; 
do not think me a fool; Lam one—I 
am IN LOVE.” 

The earnestness with which the words 
burst, as it were, from the coutending 
emotions that were choking in his 
throat, tuld me that even if love might 
ever excite a smile, his was not a pas- 
sion at which I could laugh. 

“ Por years,” said he, “ long years, 
a hope less passion has been preying 
upon my soul; it has roused me into 
energy that be longed not tome. You 
have told me that I have abilities. I 
have shown them, but oh! they were 
but like the maniac’s strength, the un- 
natural excitement of the same powers 
that belong to other men. -Love was 
the frenzy of my mind, and that fre nZy 
gave me new and unnatural strength, 
and like the maniac, that strength has 
worn me out.” 

These were the very words he used, 
and even if they are incorrect, I will not 
alter them. 

When I was but a child,” conti- 
nued he, “a passion seized upon my 
mind, and the idol of it has never since 
for a moment left her shrine. I have 
dreamed of her when asleep—I have 
thought of her when awake. I have 
wandered over the hills, and heard her 
voice in the music of every breeze, and 


seen her image mirrored in the bosom 
of every lake. Thirteen years ago— 
thirteen years ago”—and he paused 
upon the words—* she was a child—a 
sweet innocent child, and I was a boy, 
and not much older than herself. I 
gathered her wild flowers when she was 
out with her maid walking through the 
fields, and I loved he T ‘then, and I have 
loved her ever since.” 

He had not yet mentioned the name 
of the obje ct of this wild and enthusias- 
tic passion 3 the story was sing gular, i Ine 
deed : I need not atte mpt to detail it 
in his own burning words, but the sub- 
stance of it was this : 

Matilda (I cannot give her true 
name, and there is a sacredness around 
her in my mind which prevents me from 
attaching a fictitious one.) Matilda was 
the daughter of a gentleman who re- 
sided at no great distance from Arthur’s 
home. When they were both children 
he had conceived for her the most ro- 
mantic passion, which, unlike most 
boyish loves, had grown with his growth, 
aud strengthened with his strength. He 
met her in her walks through the fields 
when the tenderness of both their ages 
prevented the distance which the difle- 
rence of rank created between their 
more mature years. As they grew up 
he met her but occasionally, but still 
the passion lived in his heart. He used 
to go wherever he thought that he could 
catch a glimpse of her, even at a dis- 
tanee ; and what was most singular was, 
that though he had cherished this pas- 
sion for fifteen years, until the object 
of his childish affection had become a 
woman, and he himself a man, yet never 
had he once given the slightest indi- 
cation of its presence ; it was shut up 
in the loneliest recesses of his own 
heart, and in that shrine he was con- 
tent to worship, in secret, the treasured 
image of the unconscious object of his 
admiration. 

There was something so singularly, 
so wildly, almost so unreally romantic 
in the history of this passion—thus 
formed in childhood, cherished for thir- 
teen long years in secret, and now for 
the first time communicated to any 
human being—that it invested his 
character in my mind with a grandeur 
that it never had possessed. before. 
The constancy with which he had 
clung to his early idol, even where he 
had no possible expectation that his 
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love was requited, could only spring 
from feeling not like that of the ordi- 
nary sons of men. His was the 
worship of a poet, which could thus 
abstract, as it were, its object, from all 
the circumstances that surrounded her, 
and bow down before her in secret in 
all the purity of spiritual affection. 
Here, too, was the clue to much that 
had been hitherto mysterious in his 
character. His almost supethuman 
exertions to attain distinctions that he 
did not seem to prize at all, was to raise 
himself to a station in which he might 
honourably seek her love. And while 
I could not but admire the depth of 
that love which prompted him to these 
exertions, I could also the better ap- 
preciate the fulness of that filial devo- 
tion, which, instead of hoarding the 
immediate proceeds of those exertions, 
appropriated them to ministering to 
his parents’ comforts. ‘ 

He walked up and down the room 
for some time—he seemed ashamed of 
what he had told me. At last he flung 
himself upon a chair, the only one 
beside the one which I occupied, which 
his scantily furnished apartment con- 
tained—he leaned his head upon the 
table, and burst into a convulsive flood 
of tears. 

It was but for a moment—-he became 
calm. “ Mr. O’Brien,” he said, “ I am 
foolish ; but had you like me loved. 
No! love is not the word to express 
what I felt, what I feel—it was mad- 
ness—for fifteen years she has been 
the vision of my soul—a part of my 
existence—mysteriously present to all 
my thoughts—but new,” said he, “the 
spell is broken. Surely man dis- 
quieteth himself in vain.” 

I endeavoured to urge upon him 
the possibility that he might yet attain 
his wishes—but he stopped me. You 
do not know the nature of my passion 
—long—long before I calculated on 
the cold contingencies of life—this 
passion seized my mind. I remember 
the day when I gathered her wild 
flowers—she then seemed to me like 
an angel; and from that hour I asso- 
ciated with her everything that was 
fair, and virtuous, and pure. I was 
then in an humble station, and in it I 
would have been happy, but it was 
not God’s will. She crossed my path 
like a being from another sphere—a 
spark, as it were of fire, fell upon my 
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soul, and it has been burning ever 
since—and this was the flame whose 
flickering gleams men have admired ; 
for I know I have been admired—but 
do you recollect Horace : 


** Post ignem wtheria domo 
Subductum Macies et nova Febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors ;” 


And so it was with me, a fever preyed 
upon my heart, and consumed me, and 
the production of this disease was 
what you called talent.” 

“She is now a woman,” he said, 
after a pause; “but I cannot bear to 
think of her otherwise than as the 
simple and innocent little girl of 
former days—with her eyes like as 
the heaven on which she smiled, and 
her curls clustering along—but I have 
seen her—different—changed—like 
other women—a flirt.” 

A deep groan burst from his heart. 
With difficulty I persuaded him to 
tell me to what he alluded. It seemed, 
that during his last visit home, an 
officer quartered in the neighbourhood 
had been paying Miss some par- 
ticular attention—she was not very 
averse to receiving it. Her familiarities, 
which never passed the bounds of pro- 
priety, in the eyes ofa jealous lover were 
crimes. She knew nothing, she could 
not dream of his attachment ; but still 
he fancied it a crime that she should 
receive even the common-place atten- 
tions of another ; and unable to endure 
the sight of what his madness—for 
madness it was—regarded as a dese- 
cration of the goddess of his idolatry, he 
had hurried from his home ; and this 
was the secret of that abrupt departure 
which I had attributed to such a dif- 
ferent cause—but how could I have 
dreamed of the real oue ? 

But with absence his love returned 
—he reasoned with himself that he 
had no cause to have a lower opinion 
of Miss than he had before ; but 
still the spell was broken—she had 
hitherto been an ideal creature of his 
fancy—upon whom, as it were, no 
one could look but himself—she was 
now but a woman—and strange to 
say, for the first time, he began to 
think of the possibility that some more 
favoured rival might bear away the 
prize for which he had toiled so long. 
It was strangely characteristic of the 
wildness of his passion, that never 
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before had this very rational appre- 
hension crossed his mind. 

His love, he confessed, was as strong 
as ever, but he said it was undefinably 
changed in its character—it had as- 
sumed more of reality and less of that 
mysterious indefiniteness which had 
been, perhaps, its charm. It seemed, 
he said, as if its object had been sud- 
denly removed from that holy and 
enchanted bower, in which the magic 
of his imagination had securely en- 
shrined her, and was now in the world 
of seuse, exposed to all the dangers 
and subject to all the caprices of ordi- 
hary women. 

He now mourned over the hope- 
lessness of his passion. I endeavoured 
to inspire him with hope. “ Ah!” he 
answered me, “in what reasonable 
time can I hope to attain a station in 
which I might hope for her hand— 
years must pass away—years to me 
of solitude and anguish—and will she 
wait for a lover of whom she has never 
heard, and whom, if she did hear of, 
she would despise—ah ! 


**bene nummatum decorat Suadela Venusque.” 


Some rich and heartless fool will pur- 
ehase her with his wealth to misery.” 
He smote his forehead with his 
clenched fist, and muttered “ purR- 
CHASE HER,” two or three times, 
bitterly. 

This was a conversation that there 
was but little use in pursuing. He 
was the victim of a passion, the 
strangest that ever preyed upon the 
heart of man—and what to say, I 
knew not. I urged him strongly to 
change his mind aud accompany our 
party to Killarney on the next day, 
but he was inexorable. He said, when 
I was about to leave him, that he had 
a presentiment we might never meet 
again. This was very strange, for he 
generally spoke in a tone that I con- 
sidered almost presumptuous of the 
certainty of his reaching a good old 
age. I remarked to him the change. 
«| will tell you why,” said he. “ You 
remember the first commandment with 
promise —‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days be long” I 
thought I surely had honoured mine, 
and that my days would be long.” 

“And why not depend upon the 
same promise now ?” 

* Because I am not sure that I have 


always honoured them, Mr. O’Brien,” 
continued he; “it went to my old 
mother’s heart to part with me the last 
time. She did every thing but com- 
mand me to stay, and I might have 
gratified her ; and I pleased myself ; 
and she cried sore when I left her.” 

“ Well, Arthur,” said I, “if this be 
the only thing in which you have not 
done honor to your parents, I trust 
God will forgive it, and grant you 
length of days.” 

“ Amen,” he responded, in a tone of 
mingled confidence and fear. 

We parted; and as I heard the 
heavy slam of his garret door as I 
hurried down the stairs, its sound fell 
upon my ear with a strangely dismal 
and melancholy foreboding. It was 
now quite dark ; | wrapped my cloak 
tight about me and sallied out across 
the courts. I looked back, and saw 
the glimmering of the candle from 
Arthur’s attic window cast a faint and 
solitary ray upon the darkness that 
wrapped the rest of the buildings. 

Next morning rose gay and joyous 
upon the world, “and I turned my back 
to town to enjoy a fortnight’s ramble 
among the far-famed beauties of Kil- 
larney. At the end of that time I 
returned to town, and but a few hours 
had elapsed before I sought out Arthur 
Johns, 

I found his room shut up, and from 
his opposite neighbour, who had re- 
turned to College in my absence, I 
learned a story that even now I can 
hardly bear to tell. Poor Arthur had 
been seized with a brain fever—he had 
been some days ill before any body 
knew it—and one day he was found in 
the agonies of delirium by one of the few 
students who were then inmates of the 
College, wandering about the courts, 
his head streaming with blood, and his 
face and linen disfigured with its stains. 
He was taken by this student upon a 
jaunting-car to Sir Patrick Dunn’s hos- 
pital, where he still remained. 

To the hospital I rushed, almost 
distracted with grief and alarm. I 
found one of the surgeons, who told 
me that poor Arthur’s death was hourly 
expected. He said that it seemed a 
case in which proper treatment at first 
might have subdued the complaint. 
“ But,” added he, “ when he came here,, 
mismanagement had put it beyond our 
reach.” I was admitted to his bedside. 
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He lay in one of the wards of the 
hospital, in a clean but lowly bed. He 
did not know me ; his eyes were roll- 
ing heavily in a deadly stupor, and his 
lips moved occasionally as if attempt- 
ing to mutter something; but they 
gave utterance to nothing but the most 
indistinct sounds. For about four hours 
I sat beside him, determined to see the 
last of him. It was just as the twilight 
was fading away in the darkness that 
his pulse ceased for ever to beat ; and 
one long, gasping sob exhaled his last 
breath. 

I could hardly believe that he was 
gone—that this was the end of him of 
whom so many fond and proud hopes 
had been entertained. I am not soft- 
hearted ; I have seen death in many a 
shape, and I am stern enough to gaze 
on it unmoved; but when I looked 
upon him in that bed, a lifeless and a 
mangled corpse, and thought of all he 
was and of all he might have been, and 
of what the surgeon had told me, that 
care at first might have saved him, I 
thought my heart would have broken. 

I say, his mangled corpse—for—how 
shall I tell the most horrid part of this 
dismal tragedy! He had, it seems, 
sent for an apothecary on finding him- 
self unwell. The wretch whom he 
sent for ordered him a blister for his 
head, and paid him no more attention ; 
thinking, t suppose, from the appear- 
ance of his garret, that he was not 
likely to make much by attending him. 
He sent the blister, and his college 
woman, his only attendant, applied it 
to his unshaved head and left him. 
The pain tormented him, and in a fit of 
delirium he tore away the blister and 
parts of the scalp together, and with 
the blood trickling over his face he 
wandered out into the courts. My 
readers know the rest. 

These dreadful particulars I learned 
from the nurse-tender. She told me 
that in the fits of his delirium he had 
often called on me, and that sometimes 
he would fancy himself talking to a 
beautiful young lady, and then again 
he would think he was contending 
with ashe-devil. And this was the end 
of one who might have been an honor 
to society and to his country ! 
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Round his neck I found a key care- 
fully fastened. I took it off, and having 
obtained admission to his rooms, I pro- 
ceeded to secure the little effects he 
had. Every thing was just as he had 
left it. His dictionary was still open 
where he had been searching for the 
meaning of a word; his Bible, too, 
never had been closed since last he 
read it. But, gracious God! I felt 
my heart faint, and a deadly sickness 
come over me as I discovered but too 
positive proof of the horrid truth of 
the nurse-tender’s tale. But I will not 
shock my readers by describing that, 
the recollection of which, even now, 
makes the blood curdle at my heart. 

The key which I had taken from his 
neck I found to open a little cabinet that 
stood on a table near his bed. Inside 
it I found a piece of mechanism which 
I still have in my possession—a little 
coffin, most beautifully formed, of ma- 
hogany, and lined with scarlet cloth. 
On opening it I found a heart of the 
same material, broken into two, and 
branded on it with fire, the word 
“ Matilda.” 

A few months after this I was again 
on a visit at Dr. Wail’s. Poor old 
Mr. and Mrs. Johns—they seemed 
many, many years older than when [ 
had seen them last. I could not have 
believed how quickly sorrow does the 
work of time. 

I had many opportunities of meeting 
with Miss , and the more closely 
I watched her the more mysterious did 
Arthur’s passion appear. There was 
nothing extraordinary about her ; she 
seemed to me a pretty, unaffected, 
and innocent-hearted girl; she spoke 
of Arthur as a person whom she 
hardly knew, but expressed great com- 
miseration for his bereaved parents. 
Alas! she knew not; and if it could 
mar an hour of her light-hearted hap- 
piness, I trust that she may never 
know the heart that burned—that broke 
for her. It is not probable that she 
ever will; it is more than probable, if 
she does, that it will cost her but a 
passing pang. She has since married, 


and with her husband gone out to 
India. 
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CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 


No. II. 


TueEReE never was a people more de- 
voured by civil strife and more ha- 
rassed by foreign power than the people 
of Ireland. Previous to the conquest, 
their history seems for centuries to be 
but a record of crime, without one 
gleam to shed a halo around the name 
of any one individual in the long cata- 
logue of kings and chieftains. We have 
the strongest testimony of the fearful 
lengths into which they were drawn by 
the fury of contending factions, who 
seemed as ambitious of rivalling each 
other in atrocity as in power, till the 
whole island became one mighty theatre 
for the fearful drama of intestine dis- 
cord ; it swept through the land like 
the spirit of the hurricane, blighting 
and wasting in its course, till at last 
one of those feuds—contemptible but 
for their multitudinous consequences— 
led to the arrival of a few bold adven- 
turers from the shores of England. 
Subsequent to the conquest that ensued 
—for those raving patriots who deny a 
conquest of Ireland, may as well deny 
the conquest of America—the same 
spirit of discord and civil strife, the 
same goed that had walked be fore 
through the land in garments rolled in 
blood, stil! lived among her people, 
and made those who were devouring 
each other only the more facile prey to 
the stranger; at the same time, as 
might be expected from the fierce spirit 
that ruled all the conquests of those 
dark ages, those who won by the sword 
were resolve dto maintain by the sword; 


so that every atrocity which the fury of 


faction could pe rpetrate, and every 
crime which the gauntletted hand 
could work, fell upon the bosom of this 
doomed and bleeding land. 

It could not be that true reli- 
gion could live in a land so circum- 
stanced. It could not be that her 
gentle voice could be heard amidst 
such a storm of contending passions ; 
and though they began to subside in 
after .times, yet their effects still re- 
mained, and even yet remain to a 
certain extent to our own times. It is 
like the ocean over which the storm 
has raged ; it may have passed away, 


but we still see the heaving of the long 
swell and the rolling of the troubled 
wave ; years have rolled by, and we 
fear some few more must vanish with 
them before the passions of the people 
will cease to heave to and fro beneath 
the breath of agitation. 

There was no period in the history 
of Ireland replete with more fair pros- 
pects for civilization and religion, than 
the period of the ereat plantation of 
Ulster. It promised to introduce civili- 
zation; it promised to establish the 
principles of the reformation —the 
former upon the ruins of native bar- 
barism, the latter upon the decay of 
the Roman church. Both these pur- 
yoses of true philanthropy it partially 
accomplished —the former far more 
extensively than the latter—and our 


present inquiry is as to the causes of 


its failure in not having more widely 
extended the influence ‘of Protestant- 
ism among the native population ; ; for 
we conceive that there is an innate 
power—an expansiveness, as some have 
called it, in the principles of the Refor- 
mation calculated to force their way to 
the hearts and understandings of man- 
kind. 

The important truth is continually 
forced upon the mind, while perusing 
the records of Ireland, that the cause 
of the failure of the Reformation arose 


out of the political and social state of 


the country, which, from the struggles 
of contending factions—from the con- 
tinued excitement in which they lived 
—from the reiterated rebellions into 
which they were seduced—from their 
deep and degrading ignorance—and 


from the wild and barbarous state of 


the natives in general, was both unfitted 
for the reception of true religion and 
incapacitated from right judgment re- 
specting it. Besides all these elements, 
there were others peculiarly connected 
with the- settlement of Ulster that 
assisted in defeating, to a certain ex- 
tent, the great purposes for which it was 
originally designed, and in them, as 
elsewhere, we can at once perceive, 
that the unfortunate circumstances of 
the country, which make it ever the 
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victim of agitation, are, as they have 
been, the causes of the failure of the 
Reformation in Ireland. 

The state of the province of Ulster 
previous to this settlement, was such 
that it was soon felt by the English 


government to be the most difficult of 


management. Its chiefs were of ancient 
lineage, and had powerful influence 
over the provincial clans; and being 
men of incontrollable ambition and 
warlike propensities, they were enabled 
to harass the government and dely 
the power of England in the field ; 
its general population were in a state 
of the wildest barbarism, addicted to 
predatory warfare, and delighting in 
deeds of blood ; its surface was covered 
with extensive woods and morasses, 
without the remotest traces of tillage, 
except in a few isolated districts. The 
whole province was in a state that ren- 
dered it exceedingly difficult of go- 
vernment, and its remoteness greatly 
added to that difficulty ; indeed there 
scarcely appears to have been a single 
year that was not marked either by 
some dreadful conflict or massacre 
among the native chiefs and their 
clans, or by some fierce rebellion 
against the authority of England ; nor 
did there yet appear any mode of 
civilizing and quieting that extensive 
province, except by crushing the power 
and influence of those native chiefs 
who, acting on the love of predatory 
warfare universal among the pezsantry, 
were enabled to gather around their 
standard, at any moment, a multitude 
of retainers to make their incursions 
against the English ; and besides this, 
there was a love of whatever was of 
long standing, an inveterate attachment 
to old customs and habits of life, deeply 
seated in the disposition of the natives, 
so that no means had ever yet been 
devised capable of weaning them from 
their wild mode of life, which, at the 
sume time that it retarded the progress 
of civilization and national improve- 
ment, left them a more easy prey to 
the delusions practised on them by the 
chiefs, who ever sought to excite them 
to disaffection and stimulate them to 
rebellion. 

This inveteracy in ancient customs, 
peculiar always to uncivilized people, 
and paralleled only among the savage 
of the desert or the wandering Indian 
of the forest, demanded some great 
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effort on the part of the English go- 
vernment. It appeared to them, as it 
appears to us, absolutely necessary to 
wean them from their wild and unset- 
tled habit of life to a state of cultured 
civilization, and to tame into tranquillity 
and submission to equitable laws, a 
people who had lived hitherto with- 
out almost any law but the will of the 
chiefs, and who were easily led into 
the rebellious desigus of every disaf- 
fected chief. The whole history of 
Ulster, previous to the plantation of 
that province, is a saddening witness of 
a state of wild barbarism—wandering 
and predatory habits—ferocious and 
bloody feuds—rebellious outbreaks and 
horrible atrocities that demanded some- 
thing more effective than the ordinary 
methods of reducing such a population 
to “civility and religion,” as the writers 
of that day express it. The following 
extract from a proclamation issued by 
James the First, will illustrate this :— 


«* We do hereby profess, on the word 
of a king, that there never was any 
shadow of molestation, nor purpose of 
proceeding in any degree against them 
for matters concerning religion. Such 
being their condition and profession as to 
think murder no crime, marriage of no 
use, nor any man worthy to be esteemed 
valiant that did not glory in rapine and 
oppression, that we should have thought 
it an unreasonable thing to trouble them 
for any different point of religion, before 
any man could perceive by their conver- 
sation that they made truly conscience of 
any religion.” 

This proclamation shows that the 
object of government was not merely 
the forcing any particular point of con- 
troverted religion upon the population, 
but the reducing them from their wild 
habits to a state of settled civilization 
—reducing them from their Seythian 
custom of wandering from district to 
district, to a state of settled and civil- 
ized life, and weaning them from fierce 
and barbarous habits of lawless rebel- 
lion and intestine feud to a tranquil 
submission to the laws of England. 
The language of this royal paper is 
the stronger, when it is recollected that 
it chiefly refers to the leaders of the 
northerns, who had just fled the pro- 
vince; and when such a description 
was applicable to the chiefs of Ulster, 
we may easily infer the fearful state of 
the mere peasantry. They lived in the 
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most wild and wandering state, dis- 
tracted into petty factions that com- 
mitted atrocities upon each other at 
which ‘humanity shudders, and always 
under the odious influence of a number 
of chieftains, who imposed their arbi- 
trary exactions and capricious wills 
as fs upon their own factions, and 
sought even to impose them in a simi- 
lar manner upon others ; and the result 
was, that neither peace, nor security, nor 
prosperity could ever be established in 
the province, until the whole system of 
the country was remodelled by effec- 
tually crushing the influence of these 
chiefs, and teaching the peusantry to 
know the sweets of tranquillity, the 
comforts of security, the protection of 
law, and the advantage of prosperity. 

It was in order to accomplish this, 
which was plainly for the advantage of 
the native population, and also for the 
important purpose of establishing a 
steady and loyal population in the 
heart of that disaffected province, that 
the crown dirst undertook the planta- 
tion of Ulster. It was no part of the 
design to oppress or remove the native 
population, but to plant among the 
immense unpeopled and uncultivated 
tracts with which the province abound- 
ed, a more loyal and civilized class, 
who, by their orderly and industrious 
habits, would nary teach to the 
natives the advantages of order and 
industry. The thinness and scattered 
state of the native population rendered 
this a matter of no great difficulty, 
especially us at least three-fourths—we 
speak far within the truth—of the en- 
tire province were wholly unculti- 
vated even in the rude fashion of the 
country, but were left covered with 
natural forests or extensive bogs and 
morasses, not in the smallest degree 
more improved than the back woods 
of our American colonies. 

An opportunity—just such an one 
as could be desired, and yet could 
scarcely be hoped for—was afforded, 
by the flights of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, 
and other northern rebels, who, on 
finding that their secret treasons were 
discovered, and fearful of the conse- 
quences, fled to the continent. These 
chiefs were the proprietors of the 
greater portion of the soil of the pro- 
vince which thus became forfeited to 
the crown ; and it was upon these for- 
feitures that the crown proposed to 


establish the new population, not by 
removing, or in any wise oppressing 
the native population, but by locating 
among them the settlers from England 
and Scotland. The motives and feel- 
ings that influenced the government in 
this noble and, as the result has proved, 
most wise and politic measure, were 
pure and disinterested ; they were so 
far removed from any thing like a 
spirit of oppression against the people, 
that we do believe, we are verily con- 
vinced, that the chief and prevailing 
motive was a disinterested desire to 
confer the greatest blessing that they 
could bestow upon them, namely, the 
order and industry of civilized life, and 
a taste for all the improvements in 
habit and life which belong to civilized 
society. The following extract from 
Leland, will fully justify this lan- 
guage :— 

“The passion for plantation which 
James indulged, was actuated by the 
fairest and most captivating motives. He 
considered himself as the destined re- 
former and civilizer of a rude people, and 
was impatient for the glory of teaching a 
whole nation the valuable arts of life, of 
improving their lands, of extending their 
commerce, and retining their manners— 
of establishing a population in Ireland 
composed of loyal and industrious in- 
habitants, who by mixing with the old 
natives should entice them from their 
barbarism, and thus of converting the 
wildness and distraction of the country 
into one fair scene of order, peace and 
prosperity.” 


We may add another extract from 
the same writer :— 


“The repeated efforts of the native 
Irish to harass and distress the govern- 
ment, which they could have no rational 
expectations of subduing, only served to 
confirm their subjection. By their con- 
spiracies and rebellions a vast tract of 
land escheated to the crown in six 
northern counties, Tyrconnel, (now 
called Donegal,) Tyrone, Derry, Fer- 
managh, Cavan and Armagh, amounting 
to about five hundred thousand acres—a 
tract of country covered with woods, 
where robbers and rebels found a secure 
shelter, desolated by war and famine, and 
destined to lie waste without the delibe- 
rate and vigorous interposition of the 

English government. James, who af- 
fected to derive his glory from the acts of 
peace, resolved to dispose of these lands 
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in such manner as might introduce all 
the happy consequences of peace and cul- 
tivation, The experience of ages bears 
the most honorable testimony to the de- 
sign, and Ireland must gratefully acknow- 
ledge that here were the first foundations 
laid of its affluence and security.” , 


So much, then, for the motives of 
the plantation of Ulster; they w ere 
paul political and philanthropic, and 
partook in no degree of sectarian 
bigotry or prejudice. It was impossi- 
ble, however, from the very nature of 
the measure, although we believe it was 
never once contemplated at the time, 
that it could fail in having a most im- 
portant influence on the religion of the 
population ; and looking at the result 
after so many years, we cannot but re- 
gard it asthe most important measure 
ever undertaken by the English go- 
vernment, as connected with the reli- 
gion of Ireland. 

As our present ebject is to show the 
causes of this great measure having 
failed to influence the religion of the 
country, as much as from its nature it 
ought to have done, we need not enter 
very minutely into the details and par- 
ticulars of the plantation ; but as it is 
possible, indeed very probable, that 
many of our readers are unacquainted 
with the conditions on which lands were 
granted to the settlers, we shall give 
themin the conciseform of the historian, 
and we do so the more readily as they 
lead us to the true cause of the failure 
of the measure in the reformation of 
the religion of Ireland. 


« Estates were assigned to all to be 
held of them and their heirs. The under- 
takers of two thousand acres were to hold 
of the King in capite—those of fifteen 
hundred by knights’ service—those of a 
thousand in common soccage. The first 
were to build a castle,and enclose a strong 
court-yard or bawn, as it was called, with- 
in four years; the second to finish a house 
and bawn in two years ; and the third to 
enclose a bawn, for even this rude spe- 
cies of fortification was accounted no in- 
considerable defence against the incursions 
of an Irish enemy. The first were to 
plant upon their lands, within three years, 
forty-eight able men of English or Scot- 
tish birth, to be reduced to twenty fami- 
lies, to keep a demesne of six hundred 
acres in their own hands, to have four 
fee farmers on a hundred and twenty 
acres each, six leaseholders each on a 
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hundred acres, and on the rest, eight fa- 
milies of husbandmen, artificers, and cot- 
tagers. The others were under the like 
obligations proportionately. All were, 
for five years after the date of their pa- 
tents, to reside, either in person or by 
such agents as should be approved by the 
state, and to keep a sufficient quantity of 
arms for defence. The British and ser- 
vitors were not to alienate their lands to 
mere Irish, or to demise any portion of 
them to such persons as should refuse to 
take the oaths to government. They 
were to let them at determined rents, and 
for no less term than twenty-one years, 
or three lives. Their tenants’ houses 
were to be built after the English fashion, 
and united together in towns or villages. 
The old natives whose estates were grant- 
ed in fee simple, to be held in soccage, 
were allowed the like privileges; they were 
enjoined to set their lands at certain rents, 
and for the like terms as the other under- 
takers, to take no Irish exactions from 
their inferior tenants, and to oblige them 
to forsake their old Scythian custom of 
wandering with their cattle from place to 
place for pasture, or CREAGHTING, as they 
called it, to dwell in towns, and conform 
to the English manner of tillage and hus- 
bandry.” 


Such was the conditions of the cele- 
brated plantation of Ulster, and it will 
be at once perceived that there was no 
spirit of wrong or oppression against 
the natives. The Irish were permitted 
to hold and locate their own lands with 
their own countrymen, and to claim 
and possess the sume privileges as the 
English or Scotch, and in all the con- 
ditions exacted from all parties, there 
was nothing thatsavoured of the narrow 
spirit of sectarian bigotry, but all had 
reference to the civilization of a wild 
and barbarous district. Nothing couid 
be devised more wisely adapted to ac- 
complish this noble end and measure of 
philanthropy, andthe result has proved, 
in the experience of two centuries, the 
consummate wisdom of the design, for 
ever since that plantation, the province 
of Ulster has been the seat of manufac- 
tures, the model of agriculture, the ex- 
ample of loyalty and peace, aud the 
garden of true religion to this island. 

It is precisely at this point, and 
arising out of this fact, that the diffi- 
culty commences, for it may well and 
reasunably be asked, whence has it 
arisen, that although this plantation of 
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Ulster—and the same question is appli- 
cable to the subsequent plantations else- 
where—has weaned the natives from their 
primitive barbarism of life, it yet has not 
wonthem from their religious prejudices, 
and that though it has led them to 
habits of civilization, it has never induced 
them to embrace the principles of the 
Reformation. It must ever be care- 
fully kept in view that although a vast 
body of English and Scottish Protest- 
ants were thus located in this country, 
and thereby a vast accession was m: ade 
to the numerical amount of the Pro- 
testant population, which has increased 
and multiplied in full obedience to the 
primitive commandments ; yet it does 
not appear that they were to any ex- 
tent worth noticing. The means of 
Protestantizing the nation, they them- 
selves were Protestants,and maintained 
steadily, and do still maintain, their 
Protestant principles; but the same 
may be said of the natives, who were 
Roman Catholics, and maintained stea- 
dily, and do still maintain, their Roman 
Catholic _ principles. Neither sect 
seems to have made any great advance 
on its opponent, and it is a remarkable 
and important fact, that at this day the 
comparative numbers, belonging to 
both sects, are pretty much the same 
relatively that they were two centuries 
ago. The oldest estimate of any value 
which we possess, is that of Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, who states the relative 
proportion of the two classes as follows : 
Roman Catholics to Protestants as 
two and two-thirds to one—and the latest 
upon which we can place any confi- 
dence, is that of Mr. Forster, who es- 
timates the proportion at two and three- 
eighths to one. So that although a cen- 
tury and a half has intervened between 
these two estimates, and although they 
shew a small advance on the part of the 
Protestant population, yet on the whole 
we may say that these plantations did 
not as much as might reasonably have 
been expected, influence the religion 
of the natives. It is, therefore, the 
inquiry remains as to the causes of this 
failure, why was it that those measures 
failed to establish the principles of the 
Reformation in this country ? Why 
was it that while they introduced civili- 
zation and industry—the English name 
and English habits—they yet failed to 
introduce the religious principles of 
England ? 


Ve feel no hesitation—none what- 
ever—in stating that these causes were 
of a political and not a religious nature. 
This we urged in an article in a former 
number, and think we proved was the 
case with tnose causes which led to 
the failure of the Reformation in the 
palmy times of Elizabeth. It is very 
facile work for factious demagogues 
and interested priests, to declaim about 
the love and attachment of the Irish 
peasantry to the religion of their fathers, 
and it is just as smooth and vily an 
occupation for the sectarian bitterness 

of some separatists to wag their filthy 

tongues against the apathy, and ne- 
glect, and carelessness of the Estab- 
lished Church. But the truth—-the 
naked truth—is, that the reformation 
of the natives from their old supersti- 
tions was not impeded by either any 
attachment to the Church of Rome, or 
any negligence of the Established 
Clergy, but by causes that had their 
birth amidst the political throes of the 
country. 

We feel convinced that no sensible 
and unprejudiced mind will think other- 
wise of this matter, provided always 
he knows any thing about it. We 
throw in these provisos, because we 
have often met very adventurous and 
very flippant cits—mere club-house 
talkers—who dilate as dogmatically as 
if they were really the profound sages 
they affect to be thought, while they, in 
sober sadness, are fully as well acquaint- 
ed with what passes in the moon, as 
with the chequered history of this 
island. Now we, who protess to be 
something like authority in all matters 
connected with Lrish history, whether 
of politics, or religion, or literature, or 
antiquities—we, The Dublin University 
Magazine, do assert, without any fear 
of contradiction from any quarter to be 
respected, that the ancient superstitions 
of the natives of Ireland have not been 
perpetuated either by their fancied 
attachment to the principles of the 
Church of Rome, or by any pretended 
neglect on the part of the Church of 
Engl: and, but by that great evil which 
has ever walked through the land with 
the rampant step of a giant, and lashed 
it witha scourge of scorpions—ni¢ ame- 
ly, the political state of the country, 
which has ever exposed it a prey to 
be torn in pieces by intestine distrac- 
tions, and a theatre for the contention 
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of every faction in the empire. It 
was this spirit—the evil genius of 
Ireland—that marred the noble and 
glorious prospects that were opened 
in the days of Elizabeth ; and it was 
this spirit that passed again over the 
land, and desolated, as with a whirl- 
wind, the fair and beautiful vista that 
opened to the view in the plantation 
of Ulster. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood. We mean not to fasten the 
failure of that great measure in reform- 
ing the religion of Ireland altogether 
upon the troublous bearing of the na- 
tives. Far from it; we feel that the 
failure arose from the conduct of the 
plantation—through the mistakes of 
some and the wickedness of others— 
in connexion with the evil condition 
and general political and social state 
of the native population, u state that 
required more cautious sagacity and 
more political wisdom on the part of 
those who conducted the settlements 
than they appear to have exercised, for 
although the crown had devised the 
measure with consummate wisdom and 
disinterested feeling, those who carried it 
into effect were too often either reckless 
adventurers, or grasping spirits that 
did not enter into the feelings and spirit 
of the crown, and it was, therefore, the 
less to be marvelledat,that the natives— 
always delighting in stormy strife and 
agitation—habitually addicted to the 
reckless bearing of faction, and natu- 
rally burning for some plausible pretext 
for disaffection—should takefire at every 
thing that was not perfected with that 
prudent caution that was so necessary 
in even the details of the conduct of so 
great a measure. 

There is, therefore, much in the way 
of apology may be offered on behalf of 
the natives. We may farther note, that 
among a wild and ignorant population 
like that which had possessed the pro- 
vince of Ulster, there was a vast dif- 
ference between embracing*the civili- 
zation, and receiving the religion of 
They could easily perceive 
the comforts of houses constructed in 
the English manner, and would natu- 
rally be led to adopt it. They could 
readily observe theadvantages of tillage 
and a settled farm, and would, there- 
fore, easily be led to prefer it to their 
half-Seythian fashion of creaghting, or 
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wandering about for pasture, as if the 
whole island were an open common, 
to which all had an equal right who 
could show an equal might. They 
could thus naturally be led to adopt 
what appeared evidently and on the 
face of it, to be a palpable advantage, 
and accordingly they did, to a certain 
extent, adopt the civilization of the 
settlers. We say to a certain extent, 
because itis a fact that to this day those 
portions of Ulster which have conti- 
nued in the hands of the original in- 
habitants, and who have still clung to 
their original religion, are very far infe- 
rior in culture and civilization to those 
portions which came into the hands of 
the settlers. Thus, while to a cer- 
tain extent they embraced the habits of 
order and industry, which were intro- 
duced among them, because they saw 
them so plainly to be advantageous to 
themselves, they did not equally em- 
brace their religious principles, because, 
among other reasons, they could not so 
easily discern the advantage of doing 
sO. 
This distinction requires to be kept 
in view, for the population were alto- 
gether in too barbarous a stage—im- 
mersed to the throat in absurd super- 
stitions and impenetrable ignorance, 
and could not form an opinion—were, 
in fact, incapable of thinking on the 
principles of a religion which, like 
Christianity, in its pure state after the 
Reformation, presented itself to their 
eyes divested and disrobed of those ex- 
ternal trappings and sensible displays 
in which ignorance soon generally in- 
vests it. They could see, therefore, 
but little attraction in this religion; 
while, perhaps, they saw, or thought 
they saw, something not always recom- 
mendatory of it in the conduct of the 
settlers. If we, then, throw into the 
scale that feeling—that gigantic feeling 
among even savage tribes—which arose 
out of their relative situations, they 
were the conquered in the presence 
of their conquerors—slaves, as their 
leaders would tell them, doomed to 
hear and to bear the clanking of their 
chains, even in the presence of their 
foreign masters. There were not wanted 
in those days ample pretexts for sowing 
disaffection, discontent, and agitation ; 
there, unhappily, were not wanted acts 
of wrong, which the spirit of faction 
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and bigotry, with that tact which is 
peculiar to this country, could handle 
with large effect on the excitableness 
and enthusiasm of the mere Irishry; 
and, more than all, there were not 
wanted then, any more than now, indi- 
viduals who, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, could wield the pretexts which 
might, or might not, be afforded, for the 
continued discontent and disaffection 
of the natives. Bold, bad men, they 
knew the influence of religious discord, 
and they knew the inflammable nature 
of those upon whom they acted; they 

threw in the torch of religious discord, 
and essayed to sever two nations, that, 
were it not for the political state of the 
natives, excited by their factionists, 
would have been long since a happy 
and united people. 

The peculiar position in which both 
parties were placed naturally created 
materials for mutual estrangement; and 
truly the history of the times shows 
that those materials were not suffered 
to sleep undisturbed. On one hand, the 
settlers entered a wild and woody and 
uncultivated country,abounding in deep 
morasses and impenetrable fastnesses; 
and respecting its inhabitants the set- 
tlers entertained strange and confused 
impressions, arising from their preda- 
tory habits, barbarous customs, utro- 
cious murders, and unnumbered rebel- 
lions. It was natural, therefore, that, 
entering a new country under such im- 
pressions, they should shrink from close 
intercourse with, and should feel a 
watchful jealousy towards, the native 
population. On the other hand, it was 
equally natural that the natives should 
feel an estrangement from those who 
had conquered their country and flung 
the chain of England’s power over the 
green hills of Ireland, and who went so 
tar in the steps of conquest as to seize 
upon the very soil, and transfer its 
possession to ‘the children of the sas- 
senach. Under such circumstances, it 
is not to be wondered at that a strong 
suspicious jealousy should find place in 
the hearts of both settlers and natives; 
and we know that it is not in a soil 
of such a character that the beautiful 
plant of true relizion is likely to spread 
abroad its branches: it could neither 
strike root downwards nor bear fruit 
upwards, 

Thesettlement, however, had scarcely 


been accomplished, a very few years 
had scarcely elapsed, when, as if there 
had not been already ample materials 
for hostility, a new and unexpected 
element of discord was cast among 
them, one which, we believe, more than 
all else, caused the failure—so far as 


it was a failure—of the plantation of 


Ulster, and threw up an impassable 
barrier between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, that is, between the 
English and Trish population. We 
allude to the violation of the conditions 
of the settlement on the part of the 
more extensive planters or landlords, 
who, for their own ends—for their own 
selfish aggrandisement—generated an 
object of rivalry, which ever has sepa- 
rated, and does even yet separate, the 
two classes. 

The conditions contained in the va- 
rious grants of lands strictly required 
that the proprietors should in no case 
alienate their lands to the natives, or 
plant them as tenants on their grants. 
The Irish chiefs were to locate the na- 
tives on their lands: but the English 
and Scottish were required to plant 
those who were of English and Scottish 
birth upon theirs. This condition was 
wise and just under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the settlement; and if it 
had been strictly adhered to it would 
have prodigiously extended the benefits 
derivable from the measure: but, un- 
fortunately for our distracted country, 
in which there seems to be an evil 
spirit ever ready to breathe a blight 
upon our loveliest prospects and upon 
all that is inost beautiful and admirable 
amongst us, some of those new pro- 
prietors did not adhere to these coudi- 
tions, and actually removed those Eng- 
lish and Scottish tenants whom they 
had first planted on their grants, and 
located the natives in their ‘stead. The 
competition for land, the rivalry which 
was thus generated between the settlers 
and natives, soon became a deep and 
dark feeling, that, to this day, clings to 
the individuals of both classes; for the 
settlers felt that they had been wronged, 
and they felt a burning indignation at 
thinking that the new landlords should 
thus cast thein off and prefer a class of 
tenantry who, from their barbarous 
habits and law wants, could afford to 
offer alarger rent for their lands, and who 
possessed no other recommendations, 
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This conduct on the part of the new 
proprietors is thus noticed by Leland: 


« Such was the general scheme of this 
famous northern plantation, so honour- 
able to the King and of such consequence 
to the realm of Ireland. Its happy effects 
were immediately perceived, although the 
execution by no means corresponded with 
the original design. Buildings were slowly 
erected; British tenantry were found dif- 
ficult to be procured in sufficient numbers ; 
the old natives were at hand, offered higher 
rents, and were received into those districts 
Srom which it was intended to exclude them. 
In this particular the Londoners were 
accused of being notoriously delinquent. 
They acted entirely by agents: these 
agents were interested and indolent, and 
therefore readily countenanced this dan- 
gerous intrusion of natives, Later times 
found reason to lament the fatal conse- 
quneces of this error; for the present, 
however, a number of loyal and indus- 
trious mhabitants were poured into the 
northern counties, considerable improve- 
ments made by the planters, and many 
towers erected.” 


We thus perceive the seeds which 
have since yielded so permanent a har- 
vest of evils were sown together with 
the plantation itself; and we thus also 
perceive the selfish motive which in- 
fluenced those who violated the condi- 
tions of their grants. We are referred 
by the foregoing writer to the testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas Phillips, who 
wrote to the King on the subject, and 
also to that contained in Pynner’s Sur- 
vey of the Province. The language of 
the former is as follows :— 


“The Londoners found the natives 
willing to overgive, rather than remove, 
and that they could not reap half the 
profit by the British which they do by the 
Trish, whom they use at their pleasure, 
none looking into the reasons which in- 
duced the natives to give more than, in- 
deed, they could well pay—their assured 
hope that time might, by rebellion, re- 
lieve them of their heavy landlords, whom, 
in the meantime, they were contented to 
suffer under, though to their utter impo- 
verishing and undoing. Thusthey slighted, 
for their private profit’s sake, the planting 
of civility and religion, [the seeds of peace 
and plenty,] which his Majesty specially 
sought tq sow for God’s service and the 
safety of the country.” 


Vou. VI. 
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This is a cutting testimony against 
the conduct of some of these planters. 
We cite it from that valuable work on 
the policy of the Church of Rome, by 
that interesting and able man, the late 
Doctor Phelan, who was a light in this 
dark country, and a star of the first 
magnitude and brilliancy in even our 
Dublin University. We shall add the 
following testimony from Pynner’s 
Survey of Ulster, as illustrating the 
system by an individual instance :— 


“ The Ear! of Castlehaven hath three 
thousand acres. Upon this proportion 
there is no building at all, neither free- 
holders. I find some few English fami- 
lies; but they have no estates, for, since 
the old earl died, the tenants, as they tell 
me, cannot have their leases made good 
to them, unless they will give treble the 
rent which they paid; and yet they must 
have but half the land which they en- 
joyed in the late earl’s time; al) the rest 
of the land is inhabited by the Irish. 

“The Earl of Castlehaven hath six 
thousand acres [in another division]. The 
agent of the earl showed me the rent-roll 
of all the tenants on these three propor- 
tions; but their estates are so weak and 
uncertain, that they are all leaving the 
land. They were in number sixty-four; 
and each of them holds sixty acres. The 
rest of his land is let to twenty Irish gen- 
tlemen, contrary to the articles of planta- 
tion; and these Irish gentlemen have 
under them about three thousand souls of 
all sorts.” 


We have here the true secret of the 
fewness of the Protestants in Ireland. 
They could not pay so great a rental 
as the natives; they were accordingly 
removed from the land by these selfish 
proprietors, and the natives were substi- 
tuted in their place. This led the 
Protestants to leave the estates and to 
emigrate to America, and it is the very 
same system which has of late years 
condiced to the extensive emigration 
of the Protestant population of Ireland. 
When shall these things cease, and 
when shall the noblest and finest people 
that ever blessed a land cease to be 
sacrificed to that goldeu calf—an ex- 
tended rent-roll ¢ 

Independent, however, of the man- 
ner in which this misconduct in the plan- 
tation affected the numerical strength 
of the settlers of the lower orders, it 
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had another and not less important in- 
fluence in checking the progression to 
be expected naturally from the inherent 
expansion of Protestantism: it threw 
in, among the various items that al- 
ready ministered to the mutual estrange- 
ment of the settlers and natives, the 
additional incentive which arose from 
the rivalry or competition that found its 
birth in this system. It could not be 
otherwise than that the successful na- 
tive would laugh at the settler who 
was just now discarded even by his own 
countrymen, and taunt him on the folly 
of his having ever entered the country; 
and it could not be otherwise than that 
the poor ill-fated and wronged Pro- 
testant, finding himself discarded merely 
for filthy lucre’s sake, and seeing his 
natural enemy and rival triumphing 
over him, and entering on the very 
farm which, perhaps, his own hands and 
those of his family had created, should 
give way to sentiments of hatred to 
those natives who were thus proving 
themselves successful rivals. The state 
of feeling —the mutual hatred—the dark 
jealousies, that found a birth in this sys- 
tem, which was in direct violation of the 
articles of the plantation, separated the 
Protestants, English and Scottish, from 
the Roman Catholic Irish, to such a de- 
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gree that, among the lower orders, 
there was an end to every kindly feeling. 
This feeling, like everything in Ire- 
land, soon became a weapon in the 
hands of bigots and factionists, and was 
most adroitly used, so as to become an 
insurmountable barrier against the pro- 
gress of the principles of the Protestant 
religion. 

It was thus that the noble prospects 
that seemed opening to the cause of 
true religion in this great measure have 
been clouded and darkened, and have 
failed in the expected effects. But it 
was ever thus in this unfortunate land 
of crime, where the hideous spectres of 
Superstition and Poverty seem doomed 
to wander for some years longer, and 
where every effort of philanthropy, 
every aspiration of true patriotism, 
every exertion of genuine religion, seem 
fated to be marred by political causes, 
by the peculiar political state of the 
country. No effort, almost, which phi- 
lanthropy, patriotism, or religion could 
have tried has been omitted; and yet 
everything has been crushed to the 
earth by that dark doom that enshrouds 
all that seems calculated to emancipate 
our island from her darkness, her sor- 
rows, and her crimes. 
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“ Proceed, Turlogh,” said Red 
Hugh, the moment the warden’s men 
left them alone next night ; “ I am 
longing to be at the opening of your 
breaching battery.” 

“ Now that I have broken ground,” 


replied Turlogh, “I mean to push my 
works with vigour, and don’t despair of 
hoisting the English standard on the 
top of Maynooth before midnight,” and 
so he took up his tale. 


THE REBELLION OF SILKEN THOMAS—PART FIFTH. 


When Sir John Talbot was led out 
from the dungeon into which he had 
been so roughly thrust a few moments 
before, his first impression was, that he 
was about to be carried to execution, 
and he strove to bear himself with as 
much self-possession as a man in so 
dreadful a condition might. Had his 
thoughts been less occupied with this 
belief, he would not so long have over- 
looked the change of manner exhibited 


by his conductors. Those who had 
dragged him thitherwith savage violence 
at the command of Parez, now led him 
forth almost obsequiously on the orders 
of their new warden. But he expected 


nothing less than the rope or the axe, 
until they reached the barbican. When 
they entered the archway, however, his 
fears of immediate execution were re- 
moved, but he felt persuaded that he 
was about to be given up, perhaps on 
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an exchange of ‘prisoners, to the 
English. But, the bridge was not 
let down—did they, then, mean to 
throw him into the moat ?—no ; they 
led him up a narrow stair in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and out into an apart- 
ment, the floor of which was still shak- 
ing from the recoil of a piece of cannon, 
discharged immediately before they en- 
tered. The place was full of smoke 
and crowded with men ; he recognised 
voices that he knew through the tumult : 
they were those of some of his own 
old company that he had commanded 
at Artane—surely they could mean 
him no harm ?—but why pursue his 
fancy through all the mazes of doubt 
and wonder that perplexed him from 
this moment till Art’s final explanation 
of his release, and Ellen’s first half incre- 
dulous welcome back toher arms? She 
was in an inner apartment, attended by 
the wife of her rescuer, the now com- 
mander of the fortress. The thickness 
of the walls, and the situation of the 
place rendered it secure against the 
cannon shot of the besiegers, but the 
report of every piece discharged from 
the adjoining gallery rung through it 
with stunning intensity ; still, as the 
safest spot on that side of the castle, it 
was considered a fortunate thing that 
it had been assigned them, and they, 
as wives of soldiers accustomed to the 
tumultuous occurrences of war, endured 
the hardship of their condition without 
complaint. But although Talbot and 
his lady had thus escaped the more 
imminent peril that had lately threaten- 
ed them, they were still in a state of 
great danger and distress ; for, whe- 
ther the castle should be held or lost, 
he must, sooner or later, fall into the 
hands of those whom he could not but 
look upon as enemies ; and, in addition 
to this, and under any circumstances, 
poor Ellen had the prospect of seeing 
what was now to her an even worse mis- 
fortune rendered inevitable by the im- 
possibility of making any exertion for 
the attainment of the Church’s pardon. 
The warden, however friendly, was 
bound to hold them his prisoners till the 
arrival of Lord Thomas ; even had he 
been willing to connive at their escape, 
the closeness of the investment prevent- 
ed the possibility of effecting it ; for, 
by the second morning of the siege, 
the English trenches commanded, or 
intercepted every avenue, while nu- 


merous and vigilant bands patrolled the 
whole circuit of their lines from sunset 
to break of day. The siege went on 
with little prospect of success on the 
English side fora week. Parez was 
still confined from the effects of his 
wound, and unable to take any part in 
the command of the garrison ; the son 
of Connogher accordingly continued to 
exercise his authority unquestioned : he 
was a favourite with the great majority 
of the men, and was obeyed with ala- 
crity and cheerfulness ; so that the de- 
fensive operations went on too success- 
fully under his superintendence to admit 
any murmur among the adherents of 
the wounded warden. Parez, never- 
theless, received every needful atten- 
tion at the hands of his successor, and 
Art took frequent occasion to declare 
his purpose of surrendering his acquired 
authority the moment its old possessor 
should be able to resume the exercise 
of it. Accordingly, on the first day of 
Parez’s convalescence, ere he had yet 
left his own apartments in the keep, 
Mac Connogher sent up his baton, 
with an account of the state of affairs, 
and asked to have his orders as when 
he had been only second in command. 

In two days after, Parez made his 
first appearance on the walls. He was 
pale and haggard—his head was ban- 
daged, and he was still unable to bear 
the weight of a helmet ; but, with 
seeming indifference to the danger of 
such exposure, he proceeded, leaning on 
Sheridan’s arm,to the walls. The men 
received their wounded commander 
with that respect which soldiers ever 
pay to those who bear the marks of 
service. The short but mortifying al- 
tercation between him and his officer 
was already half-forgotten, as Mac Con- 
nogher had, during his command, stu- 
diously discountenanced all allusion to 
the subject, and the excitement of the 
siege had all along prevented much at- 
tention to any thing beyond the pass- 
ing events of the hour. Parez received 
the congratulations of his garrison with 
apparent indifference, or if any emotion 
was perceptible, it was but the uneasi- 
ness of conscious humiliation. Still he 
resumed his command with every ap- 
pearance of having determined to make 
up for its temporary loss by fully exer- 
cising it now. Every post was rigid- 
ly inspected, and many alterations made 
in the existing disposition of the de- 
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fences, partly, as it seemed to make a 
show of confidence in his authority, 
and partly, to express his disapproba- 
tion of the steps taken by his lieute- 
nant. But, while he thus gratuitously 
asserted aright which he could not 
have feared to see disputed, by direct- 
ing changes, many of them manife stly 
for the worse, he did not venture on 
a repetition of any of those demands 
which had been originally resisted ; and 
when the son of Connogher, in the 
course of his duty as warden of the 
barbican, received him at the entrance 
of his post, he heard that functionary’s 
report, and issued his own orders with- 
out once alluding to their dispute orits 
causes. His looks, however, were full 
of its recollection, and it needed no 
experienced eye to read through their 
forced calmness a deep and implacable 
purpose of revenge. Art was not less 
quick than his companions to perceive, at 
aglance, that lis peace was far from being 
made ; but he had now gone too fur, and 
felt too much satisfied with the justice 
ot his cause to recede, and accordingly, 
his first care after Parez’s departure, 


was to take measures forthe security of 


those whom hehad at such a risk taken 
under his protection. 

Sir John and his lady had gone to 

walk in the gallery of the upper court, 
the only spot about the castle where 
the fresh air and sunshine could be en- 
joyed in safety, and hither their gene- 
rous guardian hastened to seek them. 
It was well be did so, for the platform 
on which the arches of this corridore 
opened, lay right in the way of Parez 
as he went his rounds. The warden 
had been passing along by the opposite 
side, occasionally viewing the country 
through the embrasures of the parapet 

wall, when, on looking round, his eyes 


were suddenly arrested by the sight of 


the captives. They were standing 


where the sun-light tell on the floor of 


the gallery through one of its open 
archways, and were looking out in the 
direction of the mountains, They 
seemed unconscicus of the presence of 
the warden’s party, for the platform was 
overzrown with grass, and their foot- 
steps were inaudible amid the din of 
the siege resounding from the other 
side of the castle. It was like the 
thrust of a knife to Parez to see them, 
for Talbot’s arm was round his wife’s 
waist, and where he stood clasping her 
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the fresh breeze blew out 
her ringlets, till a lay waving and 
wantoning over his shoulder, and some 
sudden emotion had made the unwont- 
ed blood mantle on her cheek, till 
she looked even more purely beautiful 
than when in the ee bloom of 
her happiest days. ‘Talbot was pointing 
to the hills; they were talking of their 
prospects should Skeffington be forced 
to raise the siege, and he, as he was 
not without hopes in that event, be set 
at liberty by Lord Thomas. They 
were, meanwhile, in perfect security ; 
neither arrow nor bullet had fallen on 
that platform since the commencement 
of the siege, and the gallery overhead 
was proof against cannon shot. 

Should he play the part of his fa- 
Ellen,” 


to his side, 


ther’s son, said the~ knight, 


alluding to the expected conduct of 


Lord Thomas, “ we may walk the dew 
together yet, over yonder blue hills of 


Wicklow.” 
“ How lovely they look,” she ex- 
claimed, “ and ‘how unconscious of our 


woes and sins. Is it not strange that 
with all this rattle in my ears, 1 had 
forgotten the siege fora moment, while 
looking at them? but listen—how the 
cannon thunder! Are you sure we are 
not in danger standing here ?” 
“ We were safer in the barbican,” 
said Talbot, drawing her arm within 
his, and moving away more suddenly 
than even her timidity. had desired ; for, 
as he turned his ey estowards thescene of 
more immediate action, they encounter- 
ed the scowl of their hated ene my fixed 
upon them with baleful inte ntness from 
beneath the folds of the white scarf that 
bound his bruised and livid forehead. 
At the same moment Ellen beheldtheir 
protector coming forward from the far- 
ther end of the galle ry, and signing to 
them to make haste that way ; “she ‘had 
not yet observed Parez, but ere they 
had ‘advanced more than a few steps, 
the warden stood before them. Ellen 
shrieked, for he was a ghastly spectacle. 
Some strong emotion had burst the half 
cicatrised wound, and the blood was 
oozing from the edges of the discoloured 
bands, and trickling down his cheek, 
that was as pale us ashes ; but his eye 
burned with the live fire of unquenched 
malignity. He muttered some words 
scarce intelligible, and with an impa- 
tient motion of his hand, summoned his 
attendants. Sheridan and Tyrrel ad- 
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* vanced, but the son of Connogher was 


at his side as soon as they. 

“So, please your nobleness,” said 
Art, “ I would fain have yourcommands 
regarding the disposal of thestoresin the 
great tower of the gateway ; this noble 
knight and his lady, who are in my cus- 
tody, (laying strong emphasis on the 
words,) have need of further accom- 
modation, and the bulk of these com- 
modities takes up unnecessary room.” 

Parez turned fiercely on his lieutenant 
as he spoke, but the imperious severity 
of his glance gave way as he read the 
firm confidence of the looks that con- 
fronted him. He cast his eyes round ; 
the captives had drawn to the side of 
their protector ; the attendant soldiery 
of the guard looked on with aspects of 
significant indifference; he saw the 
risk ofagain tampering with unconfirmed 
authority, and checked the dangerous 
eommand which was already rising on 
his lips. “ Let the stores remain, sir,” 
he said, with as much carelessness of 
manner as he could assume ; then look- 
ing round the vaulted ceiling of the 
gallery, he concealed his disappointed 
rage under cover of an examination 
into its security. “I thought that last 
shot had shaken the groin of the 
arch,” he said, “ but now I see it is a 
flaw in the masonry—look to your 
post, Master Mac Conunogher—lead on, 
men, I am weak from my wound, 
and must to my quarters.” So saying, 
he took Sheridan’s arm and proceeded. 
His plea of illness might have been well 
believed, for he had spoken in a voice 
faint from conscious meanness, and as 
he went his steps were unsteady, and 
his kftees shook beneath him, while he 
leaned heavily and in silence on the 
shoulder of his supporter. His face was 
pale, too, as that of a dying man, but 
the blackness of night was on his brow, 
and spread a double gloom over the dis- 
colouration of its actual bruises. He 
gained his quarters exhausted with an- 
guish of mind and body, and did not 
show himself again upon the walls till 
late in the next day.—But now, before 
he had been an hour on duty, it was 
found expedient to restore many of the 
defences to almost the same arrange- 
ment that they had presented on Art's 
resigning the command. It was impos- 
sible not to see that the failure of these 
unnecessary alterations operated power- 
fully to Parez’s disadyantage, for uo 
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restoration was suggested till its ne- 
cessity had become practically apparent. 
The warden was soon to be convinced 
of the distrust with which his orders 
now began to be regarded. On going 
his rounds the third evening, about 
dusk, he overheard the men in one of 
the flankers talking among themselves 
of the conduct of the defence. 

“ The churls will be ready to unmask 
another battery befure morning,” said 
one. 

“ Had we not wasted our shot so 
long upon their empty ditches, they 
could not have pushed their works so 
far for a week to come,” was the reply 
of another. 

“ Dar m’anim,” cried the first speaker, 
“had the lieutenant continued in the 
command, they would have had another 
story to tell the Gunner before now; 
tis little less than mad the warden must 
have been to throw the work back as 
he did.” 

“Til tell you what,” replied the 
other, “it was the spite that was on 
him, and nothing else: if Art had let 
him deal as he liked with the knight 
and his bantierna, we would have 
heard nothing of countermanded or- 
ders.” 

“It is a true word for you, Shawn ; 
the son of Connogher was in the 
right.” 

“ By the hand of my body, he was 
in the right ; and if it had gone much 
farther, he should not have wanted for 
one or two,that 1 know,to back him in 
“ 

“Ho! if it ever comes to that, by 
this match in my hand, never say the 
word twice ; there’s never a man of 
my company but would turn out at a 
wag of Art’s little finger.” 

“ By my troth, and I hardly know a 
man in the castle that would not, 
unless, may he, O’ Madden or Sheridan; 
they, and one or two others that are 
always about him, would, I suppose, 
stand by the warden in a pinch; but, 
to tell you the blessed truth, Con, 
it is very discontented entirely the 
most of us are to see how we're sold by 
his ill ordering of the defence.” 

“ Well, never mind, mo bouchall, 


we're bound to obey, and do the best 
we can with such orders as we get ; 
so hand here your rammer till we give 
the churls another shot.” 

Parez did not wait to hear another 
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word ; he returned to his quarters to 
reflect on what had been almost more 
than his ears had been able to endure. 
He could not have believéd that his 
authority was so weakened ; he still 
had hoped to regain it far enough to 
enable him to assert his right to the 
prisoners sooner or later; but the 
temper of the garrison, to judge by all 
that he had seen and heard, would 
now no more permit this than that 
he should seize and execute their 
favourite, his lieutenant himself—a 
design which he had seriously enter- 
tained during the earlier stages of his 
convalescence. 

Those who had an opportunity of 
observing the warden’s window, which 
opened on the inner yard under shelter 
of a stone colonnade, might have seen 
his shadow come and go on the drawn 
curtains as he paced back and forwards 
with rapid but unequal steps through his 
apartment, thenceforth till long after 
midnight. At length this index of his 
movements ceased, but the lights con- 
tinued burning for an hour after. It 
still wanted some time of dawn, and 
Talbot had risen to view the state of 
the walls; for it was thought that a 
new turn would be given to their 
operations about sunrise, when the 
English were expected to open the 
battery they had been for the last two 
days constructing in advance of their 
former works. The firing on both 
sides had ceased; for the besiegers 
were too intent on preparation for the 
morning’s caanonade to waste their 
ammunition from a comparatively in- 
effectual distance, and the Irish could 
not tell where the threatened danger 
was to be met, as a deep trench con- 
cealed all the nearer operations of the 
enemy. There was neither moon nor 
star ; but a grey, hazy light in the sky 
showed the outlines of objects with 
sufficient distinctness after the eye had 
had time to adapt itself to its imperfect 
agency. From where the knight stood 
the long line of parapet appeared un- 
broken from tower to tower; for the 
sentries kept under shelter lest they 
should be seen against the sky by the 
enemy beneath ; and the platform was 
bare of all but its silent guns, under 
the carriages of which many of the 
wearied artillerymen lay hushed in 
profound sleep. The word had been 
passed a little time before, and every 
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thing had relapsed into silence, save 
an ominous hum from the field that 
had lasted throughout the night, and 
still gave fearful token of the storm that 
was shortly to burst from the English 
trenches. The knight contemplated 
the scene with an interest which he 
could not suppress. He knew the 
strength of the castle, the enormous 
thickness of the walls, the ample num- 
bers of the garrison, their~ munition 
and strength in artillery. He had 
watched each move of the besiegers 
from the beginning—he had seen the 
opportunities they possessed, or might 
possess—and he was satisfied that in 
good hands Maynooth could still hold 
out for six weeks against whatever 
force the Deputy might bring against 
it. “Ah,” thought he, “had I the 
ordering of but one piece of cannon 
on that flanker, I should not be long 
making them unmask the guns—and 
that an hour before their time, too—that 
they are planting yonder so securely.” 
As the thought shaped itself into 
words in his mind, he raised his eyes 
to the spot he meant, but was surprised 
to see the figure of a man clearly de- 
fined above the parapet wall, at the 
angle nearest the field and most ex- 
posed to shot from the works below. 
“Keep down, sirrah!” cried Talbot, 
or you will be marked by some of the 
churls, and get a bullet through your 
head. Ha!” he exclaimed, as the 
twang of a bowstring told that the 
venturous individual had discharged 
an arrow against the English trenches; 
“ha, by my hand, you are a lusty artil- 
leryman! Your shot, I'll warrant, has 
dismounted one of their demi-cannon 
at the least !” but ere the words were 
spoken the archer was gone. A mo- 
ment’s consideration banished the smile 
with which Talbot had regarded the 
seeming bravado. “Alone! gone! I 
do not like this,” he said. “ Ho, sentry, 
who was he who loosed that arrow off 
the west flanker ?” The nearest sentry 
had been looking down at the ditch 
and counterscarp through an embra- 
sure, and only heard the sound of the 
shaft overhead ; he on the next station 
had seen a man descend into the court- 
yard, but thought it was his neighbour 
who had delayed with his comrade 
after being last relieved. Whoever 
he had been, the archer was not to be 
found, and an increased bustle in the 
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English trenches prevented further 
inquiry ; but Talbot held the cireum- 
stance in his recollection, and deter- 
mined to keep a sharp watch on that 
part of the walls next night. 

Morning, as had been expected, 
developed the further operations of 
the besiegers. Just at sunrise the 
first embrasure of the new battery was 
thrown open, and the black mouth of 
a piece of heavy cannon appeared 
frowning through the unexpected aper- 
ture. In rapid succession five other 
portions of the concealing rampart fell 
away, disclosing each its gun, all 
pointed towards the centre of the 
north wall of the castle, where it was 
weakest, as well in masonry as in its 
flanking defences. Maynooth castle 
consisted of the keep, a huge, square 
pile in the centre of the court-yard 
and its quadrangular outworks. These 
were flanked at intervals by other 
towers, of mean proportion when com- 
pared with the great donjon they sur- 
rounded, but many of them equal in 
size to the chief keeps of strong 
eastles. It was against the north side 
of these outer walls that the English 
battery had now been opened. The 
first salvo was fired the moment the 
masking stuff had been cleared away, 
and a heavy fall of masonry announced 
with how formidable an effect. It was 
not, however, any part of the main 
wall that had yielded thus suddenly. 
As in the case of Dublin castle, when 
battered by the rebel troops the year 
before, the rampart was but stripped of 
a watch turret, the base of which over- 
hung the ditch. The fall of stones 
and timber rattling against the foot of 
the rampart, and plunging into the dis- 
placed waters with such a crash, spread 
a moment’s consternation among the 
Irish ; but when the smoke cleared off, 
and they saw their main defences un- 
injured, they gave a bold reply to the 
English shot, and thenceforth till .mid- 
day the battery and walls blazed with 
the fires of an equal cannonade. It 
was a sight to make the heart of a 
soldier bound, about mid-day, to see 
that side of Maynooth castle. The 
wall was stripped of all its battlements 
and turrets—cornice and corbel beaten 
clean off the face of the masonry, and 
covering the rampart foot with scat- 
tered ruins that sent up clouds of dust 
and spray, as each new fall beat out 





the lime from their disjointed masses, 
or drove them, with sliding banks of 
earth and rolling timbers, thundering 
and flashing into the ditch beneath. 
Still the main wall itself, although thus 
scared and naked, stood unshaken and 
swarmed with defenders. Every em- 
brasure and loophole poured forth its 
shower of shot and arrows, and the 
cannon from the flankers and north 
angle of the barbican thundered inces- 
santly. On the other side the battery 
sent forth its vollies at intervals ; but 
each salvo shook the air with such a 
report as drowned all other noises, till 
the ear recovering, could catch the 
erash of falling fragments and the roar 
of shouting men again. The smoke 
lay in the calm air like a thick bank of 
mist above the ditch and trenches, or 
boiled up round the walls in slow fleecy 
volumes as each successive explosion 
from beneath heaved up its stifling 
canopy ; for the light atmosphere did 
not permit it to ascend, nor was the 
gentle breeze that bore it from the 
walls strong enough to dissipate it 
when it settled down. Amid this scene 
of unnatural darkness and devastation, 
the great keep of Maynooth stood 
stern and undisturbed in the calm face 
of heaven, like a grave warrior, con- 
scious of his strength, awaiting victory. 
The Geraldine banner displayed from 
its summit scarce rustled upon the tall 
flag-staff, or if it did occasionally unroll 
a portion of its field in the light wind, 
it was but to be kissed by the sunshine 
and return to its folds, as if in calm 
scorn of the uproar underneath. But 
these below had no eyes for the quiet 
security of the rest of the castle ; theirs 
was fierce labour, and a perilous footing 
among blood and ruin—plying their 
shot over broken parapets and through 
half-choked embrasures, treading amid 
prostrate men, loose fragments from 
the wall, dismounted- guns and broken 
carriages, with the din and clamor of 
hell resounding in their ears, and death 
flying from their hands in flame and 
thunder.—It was enough to make a 
coward join the struggle of his own 
accord to see the reeking tumult on 
the long platform, and hear the answer- 
ing shouts of the combatants as they 
cheered their comrades on in the hot 
and panting labour. “Saint George! 
Saint George! huzza!” resounded from 
the English trenches after each volley. 
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“Farragh! Croom Aboo!” was the cry 
at every shot from the walls, 

** Tomds-an-teeda go bragh !” shouted 
the son of Connogher, as he stood by 
the side of his smoking culverin, with 
outstretched neck marking the effect of 
his last shot ; “ Dar lamh mo choirp, 1 
hit within a foot of the saker’s trun- 
nion ; had I been three hands’ breadths 
nearer she was dismounted: but I’ve 
choked the embrasure; I can see it 
through the smoke half filled with 
rubbish, and there are two of the churls 
down. Hand me a crowbar, till I lay 
her an inch lower,” he cried, shifting 
the wedge under the breech of his 
gun. “By the hand of my gossip, the 
old wall stands it well!” he continued, 
as another salvo from the breaching 
battery rebounded from the unshaken 
rampart. 

“They might as well pitch their 
shot into the face of the Scalp,” said 
Barry Oge, ramming down the charge 
as he spoke; “I remember them having 
to break a hole under the platform 
stair for a sewer in the old earl’s time ; 
and you might as well have tried to 
pick through the solid whinstone ; it 
is a perfect quarry, twelve feet, if it be 
an inch. But come, Master Mac Con- 
nogher, are you levelled ?” 

“Stand clear,” cried Art, “I have 
them covered; so, under God and the 
blessed Patrick, here’s for the churls 
once more: farrah! Ah, dioul, dioul ! 
he cried the moment alter, “I have 
levelled too high by half a fathom.” 

“ Give me a pinch at the gun,” cried 
Talbot, who had been gazing at the 
scene from a bench in the back of the 
gallery; and, springing forward at the 
word, he seized the iron bar, swayed 
up the culverin, and had levelled again, 
before he for a moment recollected his 
situation. 

“ By the band of my body, Sir John!” 
exclaimed Art exultingly, “1 knew you 
eould not hold back much longer. 
Stand clear, you sons of unfortunate 
fathers, till his nobleness lays the gun. 
Staff of Patrick! but ’tis proud I am 
to serve under your father’s son once 
more, a vic wasail mo chree /” But the 
knight, with a sigh, and a bitter pang 
to remember that he was no longer en- 
titled to take a part on either side, laid 
down the match which he had just 
raised to apply to the touch-hole. “I 
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have no right, Art; I have no right,” 
he said, and turned away. 

The tears were in poor Art’s eyes as 
he took up the abandoned implements, 
and resumed his management of the 
gun. “If your nobleness would but 
fire this once,” he said, suspending the 
motion of his hand as he brought the 
match down to the powder; “sure 
tis not to be expected that you should 
stand idle and the work going on at 
such a thundering rate before your 
face! Well,” he continued, as Talbot 
threw himself again upon the bench, 
“let who will lay the match to, ’tis 
your nobleness’s shot at any rate;” and 
so saying, he gave fire. 

* Farrah! croom aboo! Toméds-an- 
Teeda go bragh!” resounded from every 
part of the gallery the moment the 
effect of the shot was seen. “ The 
saker is dismounted!” cried one. “ There 
are three churls down under the car- 
riage,” exclaimed a second. “ Their 
battery is all in confusion,” cried a 
third. “Farrah! ‘Talbot aboo!” shouted 
Art. “ Noble Sir John, take the com- 
mand of us. Here we are, as ready to 
stand by you as ever! Come on, mo 
vouchalee! don’t you hear how they 
are cheering him from the platform ? 
What do we care for the cowardly 
warden? Talbot aboo!’ The men 
joined vehemently in the shout, and 
Talbot stood for a moment half irreso- 
lute: his blood was all on fire; his 
foot unconsciously advanced, and his 
hand, with instinctive eagerness, griping 
to the shaft of a rammer: but what 
right had he to rush into gratuitous 
danger, while every shot, even shel- 
tered as he was, went to the heart of 
his wife with such a pang as her faint 
voice and imploring eyes had too well 
attested when he last left her side ? 
“T dare not do it, Art,” he exclaimed ; 
but | must leave you; for if I remain 
here I cannot keep my hand from the 
work.” He turned, with a strong effort; 
but just as he made the first step to go 
away, a shot from the English trenches 
came in through the embrasure, and, 
after breaking a piece of metal off the 
lip of their gun, struck the wall, and, in 
its rebound, killed one of the men, and 
dreadfully shattered the leg of another. 
A burst of rage followed from all parts 
of the gallery, and the rest of the com- 
pany, careless of who their commander 
might be, began to work their cannon 
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again with all the furious eagerness of 
revenge. Talbot dragged out the 
wounded man from the midst of the tu- 
mult. He was one of his own old troop. 
All the bone below the knee was 
crushed and shattered: the man was 
fainting with pain and loss of blood. 
“ If I can take no part in the battle, I 
will, at least, see my wounded friends 
cared for,” said the knight; and, lifting 
the soldier in his arms, he bore him 
out by a side door to the platform, at 
the further end of which the hospital 
had been established. This was the 
main scene of battle, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that Talbot made 
his way, under such a load, through 
the tumult that filled it from end to 
end. This, too, was Parez’s post; but 
the knight had forgotten him in the 
excitement of the moment. He had 
not, however, advanced more than a 
few steps when he saw the warden: 
he was pacing backwards and forwards 
on a little spot of clear ground, pro- 
tected by the height of the parapet, 
which was there without embrasure, 
and bore a light wooden gallery over- 
head for musqueteers: his step was 
unequal and nee and his counte- 
nance full of gloom. He did not ob- 
serve Talbot, for his eyes were fixed 
on the ground during all the time the 
knight was in sight, except once, and 
then they were raised with a quick sus- 
picious look, liker the furtive glance of 
a spy than the calm survey of a general 
on his own walls. The knight could 
not but remark with surprise the little 
interest he seemed to take in the de- 
fence ; and, as he proceeded, he over- 
heard from more than one the expres- 
sion of similar astonishment. He gained 
the hospital unhurt, and duly committed 
his charge to the care of the attendants. 
He had now to return by the same way, 
to regain the barbican where Ellen 
was, and had again to pass the warden. 
While staggering under the weight of 
the wounded man, and toiling through 
the wreck of the platform, with such 
difficulty as he had experienced in 
crossing to the hospital, the knight 
had not observed so much the va- 
rious missiles that fell on or over the 
narrow road he trod: but, as he was 
without armour, he had now a much 
quicker eye for the flight of an arrow 
or the fall of a round shot; for, although 
the whole force of the breaching bat- 
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tery was directed against the face of 

the wall, the guns of the more remote 

trenches had not yet ceased to throw 

frequent shot into the platform and 

court-yard beyond. But they were the 

archers who chiefly galled this posi- 

tion, and it was trying enough to the 

courage of an unarmed man to see their 

shafts glancing up from the sea of 
smoke, and flashing inthe sunbeams, like 

so many separate pencils of light, as they 

fell thick, dazzling, and almost inevita- 

ble, around him. As the knight gazed 

up and down, watching for such as 

came his way, he observed one arrow 

rise from the smoky cover of the 

trenches with a slow and _ irregular 

flight, very unlike the rapid curve of a 

shaft shot in anger. He marked its 

course: it came waveringly through 

the air towards him; and, ere it 

dropped, he saw that, in place of the 

goose-wing, it was feathered with a 

billet. He snatched it up: the letter 

was addressed to the hands of the 

warden. “ By my honour,” cried Talbot, 
as he plucked the paper out of its slit 

in the wood, “I was right when I 

guessed there was some foul play in 

the bowshot from the flanker last night! 

Parez is in correspondence with the 
English: it was he I saw. By Heaven, 
T will charge him with his treason face» 
to face!” He rushed forward with the 
sealed billet in his hand; but, before he 
had pressed through more than half 
the obstacles that lay between him and 
Parez’s post, the word was passed along 
to send forward the letter from the 
warden’s spy, that had just been shot 
in. “From the warden’s spy!” cried 
Talbot. “ Have we, then, a spy in the 
English trenches ?” 

“ It would appear so,” said the old 
soldier who took the letter—for Talbot 
rendered it the instant he heard it 
thus voluntarily acknowledged; “but 
our warden is not fond of telling us of 
these things before their fit time.” 

“It was expecting this, belike, that 
kept him so anxious for the last hour,” 
said another. 

“ Most like, indeed. God send the 
news may be good; for if we had got 
but good information of their designs 
this morning, we might have had their 
battery silenced before now.” 

“Ay, and, with the help of God 
aud the blessed Patrick, will have it 
silenced before the sun sets. There are 
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two of their best pieces dismounted 
already. Farrah!” 

Talbot did not wait to hear more: 
he pushed through the crowd, anxious 
to ascertain whether he had really in- 
jured the warden in his suspicions or 
not. He found himself again in Parez’s 
ae as the billet was put into 

is hand; for the bearer had been hurt 
by the way, and the delivery delayed. 
The face of the warden flushed deeply 
as he broke the seal, and the unaccus- 
tomed blood did not leave his cheek 
till after he had read the letter through: 
his eye grew full of triumphant spe- 
culation, and his step became rapid and 
firm as he paced to and fro for a 
minute after, apparently meditating on 
its contents. It was an unusual thing 
for those around to see a smile on the 
pale countenance of their warden; yet, 
though all present argued satisfactory 
intelligence from such a en there 
still lurked somewhere on his features 
an expression that no man there could 
behold with pleasure. 

“So please your nobleness, I trust 
the news is good,” at length said the 
captain of the platform, who had been 
ordered to attend, and who awaited the 
communication in marked impatience. 

Parez started. “The news, O’Mad- 
den !” he said, hurriedly thrusting the 
crumpled billet into his bosom, where 
he kept handling it under his doublet 
fora moment. “By my hand of valour, 
the news is good: we shall give the 
sally shortly. Ha, mo vouchalee,” he 
exclaimed, with an animation such as 
he had not displayed during the siege 
before, “we shall have knocks at close 
quarters before the sun goes down! 
Who here has the cleanest knack of 
cutting the throats of churls ? Let him 
get his skene in order; for he will have 
work enough within the hour, if my spy 
deceive me not. Ha, O’Madden; I did 
not show you the knave’s billet. Mark 
what an account he has given of their 
loss in the trenches.” So saying, he 
plucked it forth, and handed it to his 
officer. O’Madden perused the paper 
with evident satisfaction, and it passed 
from hand to hand among those who 
stood about the warden, some reading, 
and some commenting on the contents, 

“Slain in the battery, fifteen men 
and a sergeant; wounded, three-and- 
twenty.” 

“ And in the trenches 
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“ Twelve slain and nineteen wounded 
since sunrise.” 

“ Farrah! 1 knew we'd do the work 
when the range was altered, as I ad- 
vised : if we had done so at first” — 

“ What say you?—numbers of the 
English in our favour? By my faith, 
and there had need, for ‘twill be safer 
to be friends than foes to the Ape after 
today. Croom aboo !” 

“What is the hour fixed for the 
sally ?” 

“In about an hour from the present 
time.” 

“ By the blessed bells of Saint Wool- 
stan’s, Master Parez is a good man in 
the gap, after all! He is going to head 
the sally in person.” 

Talbot felt the blood burning upon 
his cheek for having entertained suspi- 
cions so unworthy even of an enemy. 
He cast his eyes to the ground, in 
the confusion of an ingenuous spirit; 
for, although he had not given utter- 
ance to asingle imputation of treachery, 
he felt ashamed to look the warden in 
the face, without some reparation for 
the injury done him even in thought. 
He now, too recollected that, while a 
prisoner in the fortress, his own pre- 
sence there, uncalled, might well excite 
just animadversion. He moved away, 
with an air, as he felt, of more con- 
scious condemnation than he ever re- 
membered to have exhibited before. 
His uneasy steps were arrested by the 
voice of Parez; but the tone of the 
first word more than made amends to 
the knight’s conscientiousness, for the 
warden addressed him with a loud 
levity, that was not less unexpected 
than offensive. “Ho, ho, Sir Knight,” 
he cried; and Talbot, looking up, en- 
countered his glance, which was full of 
insolent triumph, yet why he could 
not conjecture. “ Ho, ho, Sir Knight, 
we give the sally shortly. Shall we 
count on you as a volunteer ?” 

“ Master Parez, I am here a prisoner,” 
said Talbot. 

“ Ay, and will continue so till latter 
Lammas, if you count on being en- 
larged by the Gunner,” replied the 
warden, with a mocking, ghastly laugh. 

Talbot turned to go, without making 
any reply; for he felt that he could not 
do so without betraying irritation, which 
every motive now urged him to repress, 
as the warden’s authority was evidently 
on the increase, and it seemed doubt- 
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ful, should the sally he meditated prove 
successful, whether Art himself would 
much longer be able to contend against 
it. Parez regarded him, as he went, 
with another glance of ominous mean- 
ing, and the knight returned to his 
quarters more anxious and perplexed 
than ever. He had not been long here 
when, from his apartment, where he sat 
calming the fears of his wife, he heard 
the warden’s voice inthe gallery without. 
His amazement was much increased to 
hear the tone of cordiality in which he 
spoke with Art and his company. The 
reason, however, soon appeared; he 
was inviting volunteers for the sally; 
but so great was the willingness of the 
men, that, instead of requiring the 
inducement of fair words to go, it 
needed all the warden’s authority to 
oblige a sufficient number to remain. 
Foremost of those who offered them- 
selves and were accepted was Art; 
the best men of his company followed 
under Redmond and Barry Oge; while 
Gillaspike was obliged, much against 
his will, to remain as captain of the 
gun. Singing and shouting, the volun- 
teers descended to the court-yard, and 
Talbot again came forth, and took his 
station by a deserted loophole, to be a 
spectator of their sally. On the left 
flank of the English position, and occa- 
sionally disclosed, as the skirts of the 
great cloud of smoke were rolled back 
or lifted by the breeze, stood a single 
gun behind a temporary breastwork of 
gabions and sand-bags: it had been 
brought forward to supply the loss of 
one of the dismounted pieces in the 
battery, and was planted here until a 
place on the breaching platform should 
be cleared for it: but the breastwork 
of the breaching battery was now one 
shapeless mound of earth, all its em- 
brasures beaten down, and the ground, 
for ten yards in front, quite ploughed 
with the fire from the walls; this, 
however, slackening as the men were 
withdrawn for the sally, gave an oppor- 
tunity to the English to repair the 
damage; and when Talbot looked 
forth, their sappers were swarming 
over the face of the half-levelled ram- 
part, clearing away the rubbish of the 
fallen parapet, and piling up a new 
breastwork under the covering fire of 
the detached gun that has been men- 
tioned, and of a second, similarly 
planted, on the other flank, both aided 
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by a constant discharge of small arms 
and archery from the main trenches 
behind. Talbot had just time to ob- 
serve these features of the scene below 
when the noise of the descending 
drawbridge announced the issuing of 
the gallowglass. They sallied in two 
bodies, one led by the son of Con- 
nogher, the other by the warden. 
Parez’s company took the safer service 
of covering the drawbridge and se- 
curing the retreat; while the division 
led by Art came down along the edge 
of the fosse with the noise and impe- 
tuosity of a torrent, and never slack- 
ened their speed till they had swept 
the field clean over the temporary 
battery, which they trampled into rub- 
bish, on to the foot of the main breast- 
work itself: up it they went like a wave 
of the sea, and over, and down among 
the bristling array of the defenders in 
the trench behind. with a roar of shout- 
ing men and a crush of iron, that made 
the knight leap to his feet, and invo- 
luntarily join in the cheer of encourage- 
ment that rung from all the walls. For 
some minutes the strugglers were con- 
cealed by the intervening rampart; 
but the storm of mingling weapons 
overhead was still visible above the 
breastwork—sword and battleaxe flash- 
ing bright through the smoke as every 
blade caught the sunshine, and the 
whole flickering and whirling tumult 
swaying backwards and forwards with 
the eddying impulses of alternate vic- 
tory. At length the tide of conflict set 
in steadily in one direction, and thé 
whirling sweep of the axe fel] fast and 
faster through the thinned array of 
spear and broadsword, as the Irish 
drove their antagonists in one tumul- 
tuous mass out of the choked trenches 
in upon the area and platform of the 
breaching battery. Here, under and 
over the silent guns, they now plied 
their work with the cold steel, while 
the gradually dissipated smoke of the 
gunpowder was replaced by a steam- 
ing cloud of dust, tossed up from the 
reeking labour of two hundred grap- 
pling combatants. At last the battery 
also was abandoned by its defenders, 
and the Irish, dragging away the bodies 
that encumbered every gun, prepared 
to turn their momentary success to 
advantage; for although they were 
now alone upon the ensanguined plat- 
form, they had still to make good the 
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passages at either side against such 
numbers as must soon regain their lost 
position. There was a minute’s fierce 
toil with ropes and crowbars, and a 
gun was seen heaved up to the crest 
of the bulwark; another effort with 
their iron levers, and a shout as they 
heaved aguin; then down went the 
cannon, its smashed wheels flying di- 
verse, and its carriage torn in two, as 
it plunged, with a crash, into the ditch 
oe The spray of its fall had hardly 
returned to the tossed surface of the 
water, when another followed; but the 
Irish were no longer able to maintain 
their ground, and before the platform 
itself could be torn up, they were driven 
over the rampart back upon the field. 
Still they kept together, and gave de- 
termined battle, making for the ground 
where the detached piece of cannon 
still remained among the ruins of its 
little battery and dead bodies of the 
artillerymen who had fallen in defending 
it. Here they made another stand, but 
it was only while a strong rope was 
fastened to the carriage : the moment 
this was done the gun was dragged 
away, and the gallowglass came in at 
full speed, the cannon leaping and rat- 
tling in the midst, as they tore it by 
main force over every obstacle, until they 
gained the verge of the fosse again, and 
found their further retreat covered by 
the protecting lines of their companions. 
They were received with long and ve- 
hement cheers, both from the warden’s 
company and the men upon the walls ; 
and when they drew their prize atlength 
into the castle, and stood to breathe 
themselves in the security of the inner 
yard, it was a spectacle worth earning 
by a share of their danger, to have 
seen the exulting triumph of the whole 
garrison. But, of the number that had 
sallied fresh and vigorous under the son 
of Connogher, there remained no man 
that was not now exhausted by toil or 
wounds, and many that had issued from 
the gateway, were not among those 
who even in such a plight recrossed its 
threshold. Talbot had descended to 
the court the moment of their arrival, 
anxious for the safety of his friends. 
He apprehended he knew not what ca- 
lamity, but his fears were groundless ; 
Art and Barry Oge were both there, 
panting, begrimed, and bloody, but 
sound of body and limb, and full of 
fierce exultation. 


“ Chorp an Chriost, Sir John,” ex- 
claimed Art, the moment he saw the 
knight, “ I’d rather than Ireland that 
you had been with us !—we have not 
left a gun in their battery fit to fire— 
hurroo ! croom aboo /—fetch me a flagon 
of ale, you sons of fortunate fatliers, 
till I drink success to Tvmds-an- 
teeda !” 

“ Ale, after work like yours,” cried 
Parez, whose looks of triumph were now 
as bright as those of any around; “no, 
by my hand, Master Mac Connogher, 
it is in the very best wine of Spain 
we will drink to the son of Gerald. Ho, 
Sheridan, fetch forth a butt of Spanish 
wine into the great hall of the keep ; 
by the bones of Brendan, Master Mac 
Connogher, we must drink a cup to- 
gether after the good service you have 
done me this day, or I would ill deserve 
the aid of such an officer.” 

“ With all the veins of my heart, 
warden!” cried Art, grasping the 
hand which the other extended as he 
spoke. 

“ By your hand,” said Parez, warm- 
ly revurning the pressure, “ there is not 
another man within the four seas I’d 
rather drain a cup with than yourself ; 
and if there was any ill-will between us 
Master Mae Connogher, God knows it 
was not I desired it : but why talk of 
what is past and gone ?—-there is nota 
man in the castle I could not take by 
the hand after such a day’s work as you 
have done for me—not one, by my 
honor ; and here is Sir John Talbot, 
and by St. Patrick’s staff, if he will but 
join us at supper ina cup to old times, 
notwithstanding all the injuries he has 
done me, and Heaven only ean tell 
how great and numberless they have 
been—l say, if Sir John x 

“ Master Parez,” said Talbot, « I 
never did you an injury ; but, till other 
reparation is made me than the offer 
of so unseasonable a carouse, I shall 
not forgive the wanton injuries that 
oe have done me. You are warden 
vere, and, if you think a butt of wine 
can safely be broached in a castle so 
hotly assailed - 

“ What, Sir ; do you presume to lec- 
ture me upon my duty ?” exclaimed 
Parez, turning pale with what seemed 
sudden rage. “ By Heaven, but that 
you are betriended by a man who has 
done me such good service, I would 
have you made to knowa fitter business 
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for a prisoner, as you are, than to bandy 
objections against the discipline of this 
garrison! Master Mac Connogher, 
you left their battery in such a condi- 
tion as will warrant us in any refresh- 
ment for the men we please.” 

“ By the hand of my body,” said 
Art, “ I left it worse crippled than [ 
ever saw a battery before; you hear 
there has not been a slot since, Sir 
John ; the men are hot and thirsty, 
and dar Kiaran, they do need some re- 
treshment.” He spoke decidedly, but 
with atone of regret at having to con- 
demn the interference of the knight by 
giving his voice against him ; and Tal- 
bot, angry with himself to think that 
he had caused unnecessary paiu to his 
friend, yet unable to make any amends 
in the presenceot Parez, withdrew in si- 
lence and dissatisfaction to his quar- 
ters. 

By this the sun had set, and the lights 
in the distant encampment of the be- 
siegers began to twinkle through the 
twilight ; but, in the devastated trenches 
all was dark and silent. ‘The success of 
the sally had been complete ; the bat- 
tery was a mass of ruins, and the Eng- 
lish had abandoned al] attempts to re- 
construct it. Whatever guus or ammu- 
nition had been leit were now removed, 
and the whole aspect of the field seemed 
to proclaim that the siege was about to 
be changed to a distant investment. Toa 
garrison so well victualled as that of 
Maynooth, such a prospect was any- 
thing but disheartening, especially as 
Lord Thomas himself was daily expect- 
ed with a powerful army out of Con- 
naught. No wonder, then, that the 
walls rung with many a shout of tri- 
umph and secure revelry, as the men 
enjoyed the bounty of the warden in 
their different quarters, for, with their 
evening rations, Parez distributed to all 
a liberal allowance of ale and aqua vite. 
Talbot had blamed himself for an allu- 
sion which seemed to impugn the con- 
duct of Art in permitting such an indul- 
gence to the men at that important 
crisis, but when he found that the son 
of Connogher did not return to his 
quarters at the ‘usual hour, and re- 
membered certain extravagancies into 
which he had fallen while at Artane, 
and heard the prolonged indications 
of carouse, which since sunset were 
resounding from the keep, he began 
to justify his former opinion: grow- 
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ing momentarily more and more un- 
easy, until, unable longer to control 
his anxiety, he went out upon the walls, 
to see whether the sentries were at 
their pusts, and if the different guards 
were ready in their quarters to turn out 
onan alarm. He found nothing but 
feasting and revelry among the men, 
many of whom were already in a state 
of intoxication. The sentries, it is 
true, had not left their posts, but friends 
and comrades were with them on the 
walls, where, dark as it was, they sat in 
knots among the ruins, draining aqua 
vitee from horns and meathers, boasting, 
singing, shouting, and, here and there, 
one more weary or less strong-headed 
than the rest, asleep. Talbot was a 
prisoner : it was only by sufferance 
that he was permitted to leave the 
barbican, or walk the battlements at 
all ; he had no authority to make the 
men desist, and mere expostulation 
was worse than useless. He determined 
to descend to the court-yard, and make 
an effort to see Art ; for, independently 
of his regard for so many old compa- 
nions, and unwillingness to see them 
suffer by the capture of the castle, it was 
now an object with Talbot toaid in the 
defence of the place by every means 
that a man so situated might honourably 
employ, until the arrival of Lord Tho- 
mas, at whose hands he hoped for so 
much more favourable treatment than 
from the English. He found the court- 
yard deserted, but the great hall of the 
keep was crowded with revellers. He 
advanced to one of the windows, and 
looked in ; there wasa long table be- 
fore him covered with drinking cups, 
and all a-swim with wine ; the best men 
of the garrison sat round, their faces 
flushed, their eyes on fire, their tongues 
stumbling in universal clamour. The 
loudest and the most excited was the 
lieutenant of the barbican. “ Drink, 
sons of fortunate fathers, drink !” he 
shouted from his end of the board.— 
“ Ho, Master Parez, why so pale ?—I 
challenge you to drink a cup of wine 
with me; my throat is full of the dust 
of the churls’ trenches still.” 

Parez, pale and uneasy, was sitting 
at the head of the board eyeing his 
guests with quick, suspicious glances, 
more like a man among enemies than 
a host in the midst of friends. But 
this might be the natural disgust of an 
invalid unable to keep pace with the 
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enjoyments of those around him. He 
started at Art’s summons, and, evidently 
affecting a degree of intoxication, 
forced a wild laugh as he poured 
out a goblet of wine, and exclaimed— 
“Drink! I will drink with you, son of 
Connogher, till the dews rise in the 
morning! Slainte go bragh!” Then 
threw himself back in the seat as if 
to drain the goblet to the bottom, but 
in reality to conceal the fall of the 
liquor, which he spilled aside over his 
shoulder. None at the board remarked 
it, and Talbot could well imagine an 
excuse for unfair drinking in a sick man 
so situated, but to affect intoxication at 
the same time was doing too much to 
promote the hilarity of guests under 
any circumstances, but particularly 
now, when it was manifestly the war- 
den’s duty to put an end to the carouse 
as speedily as possible. But there 
seemed no symptom of an approaching 
conclusion ; and Talbot, after sending 
in two messengers, neither of whom 
returned, was obliged to go back with- 
out any of those whom he had come 
to seek. Enraged, and beginning to 
grow alarmed at the state of the garri- 
son, he mounted the platform once 
more, determined to take some means 
of breaking up so ruinous a debauch. 
There was a half-extinguished lantern 
lying under a gun carriage, where it 
had fallen from the hands of one of the 
drunken galloglass ; a sentry with his 
back propped against the parapet and 
an empty black jack between his 
knees, sat sleeping beside. Talbot 
plucked a match from his belt, lighted 
it, and passing on towards the barbi- 
can, with a swift and steady step ap- 
plied it successively to the touch-hole 
of every gun upon the platform. Three 
of the cannon being charged, went off, 
and immediately there arose a tumult 
in the court-yard greater than had yet 
resounded through Maynooth since 
the siege began. The voice of Art 
was loud above the storm of curses, 
shouts, and execrations that rose from 
the throng of unarmed men, half terri- 
fied, half desperate, as they choked 
the doorway of the hall, trampling 
upon and impeding one another in 
their mad efforts to get out. “ To the 
walls, to the walls!” he exclaimed ; 
“every man to his post; I’ve drunk 
the warden down; but, dar lamh mo 
choirp, 1 am able for two churls yet, 
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Farrah !” and so saying he rushed up 
on the platform. But there was no 
enemy to be found: the walls were 
scoured in all directions—the sentries 
questioned, shaken, struck ; but all in 
vain. Talbot had succeeded in excit- 
ing whatever vigilance remained among 
them, and he now left it to operate 
with undiminished foree, and, as it 
soon appeared, with happy effect also ; 
for, ere the alarm subsided, all the 
sentries were on the alert, the guards 
disposed in their several guard-rooms, 
and the garrison at large lodged in 
their proper quarters. Throughout the 
broil the face of Parez was not seen 
either in the court-yard or on the 
walls. He was sought for in the hall 
by those. who had seen him, at the 
commencement of the alarm, sink, ap- 
parently overcome in the debauch, 
beside his seat: but here he lay no 
longer ; and as the doors of his own 
apartments were closed, the search was 
given over, in the belief that, finding 
himself unable to contend against the 
effects of his excess, he had retired to 
conceal them from the garrison. It 
might be, too, that his exqses were 
made with a more ready eonsideration 
on account of the unwonted good fel- 
lowship and liberality that had rendered 
them necessary ; but to Talbot, who 
knew that there had been no excess 
committed, save in deep dissimulation, 
by the warden, all this wore a very 
different, but a much more perplexing 
aspect. He, however, was wearied 
with excitement and watching; and 
now that the sentinels had been re- 
placed and warned of their duty, com- 
paratively secure, so that he did not 
much longer continue to watch or 
listen ; but, speculating vaguely on the 
conduct of Parez, which he felt in- 
clined to attribute in the main to 
cowardice, fell not reluctantly asleep. 
Talbot started up: he had surely 
heard a shout from the walls; but 
all was silent now, save the heavy 
breathing of the men in the outer 
gallery, where Art and his compa- 
ny had their quarters. It was still 
quite dark, but the knight had slept so 
soundly that he knew not how long, so 
that it might be but a little after mid- 
night, or it might be on the point of 
dawn. The events of the night before 
came confusedly upon his recollection, 
as they ever do ov that of a man who 
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has been much fatigued, and he stood 


for a moment self-condemned to think 
that, with causes of suspicion so pal- 
pable, he had not seriously provided 
against treachery before now. But it 
was now too late; he had heard the 


shout, and now heard it again from 


the main platform itself, and that both 
loud aud clear—* Saint George, Saint 
George! huzza!” “A Holland, a 
Holland!” “A _ Brereton, a_ Brere- 
ton!” “ Down with the rebel dogs! 
Huzza! the castle’s won !” 

“ Croom aboo /” exclaimed the son of 
Connogher, and the floor shook as he 
leaped to his feet from the bench on 
which he lay, ready accoutred for an 
emergency, as were his men; but he 
still spoke with the extravagance of 
intoxication. ‘“ Who says the castle’s 
won?” he cried. “ You lie, you churl, 
the castle’s not won! Up, up, mo 
hoga! the churls are on the walls ; 
farrah, farrah—follow me!” and he 
threw open the door that led to the 
platform, and charged out among the 
English—for the English they were 
who now stood on the main ramparts 
of Maynooth. They had crossed the 
ditch where it was choked by the fall 
of the watch-turret, and ascended by 
ladders. ‘The temporary alarm of the 
drunken sentinels had been insufficient 
to prevent the drowsiness of the de- 
bauch returning, and they now lay 
gasping in their blood on all the posts 
they should have guarded, many of 
them put to the sword before they had 
had time to spring from their fatal 
sleep to unavailing resistance, for re- 
sistance was now hopeless ; the keep and 
court-yard were already in the hands 
of the assailants, and overwhelming 
numbers soon drove back the son of 
Connogher and his companions from 
the main platform: all now that 
strength or courage could effect was 
to make good a retreat into the bar- 
bican ; and hither the repulsed party 
with difficulty returned, reeling, bleed- 
ing and blaspheming in the double 
madness of despair and scarce abated 
drunkenness. 

“ Dioul, dioul, dioul /” cried the un- 
happy lieutenant, striking his brow 
with his clenched hand, when he saw 
the wretched spectacle of wives and 
little ones crowding up from the lower 
apartments; for the families of most 
of the married men of the garrison 
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were quartered here; and piteous it 
was to hear and see them, in the 
clamorous disorder of their terror and 
confusion, clinging to those who could 
but a little longer protect them—some 
with tears and entreaties, others with 
reproaches — the children weeping 


aloud in terrified astonishment, and 
all despairing,” 

“Pulse of my heart!” exclaimed 
Art, in a voice of agonizing anguish, 
as he embraced and then gently re- 
— his wife from where he stood 
seeping up tables and benches against 
the door—* pulse of my heart’s blood | 
keep away from me, and leave me to 
do the best I can for you all. Sure, 
Norah, you know I will lay down my 
life for you.” . 

“ We will all die before they harm a 
hair of one of your heads!” cried ano- 
ther father or husband. 

“Oh! Art, Art,” exclaimed his wife, 
“this is what I often told you would 
come of. but Art dear, you’re hurt. 
Blessed Virgin! you'll bleed to death 
if you don’t let me tie a handkerchief 
round your arm.” 

“Mind little Feargus, Norah ; don’t 
heed me, for I deserve it all. Chorp 
an dioul, it was my own folly that has 
brought us all to this!” and again the 
wretched lieutenant struck his brow. 

“ Queen of Heaven, have mercy on 
us!” cried Norah; they are breaking 
in; I hear them with hammers at the 
gate below. My child, my darling 
child! what will become of you ” 

“To the archway, mo vouchalee /” 
exclaimed Art; “the churls are break- 
ing in from the court-yard ; stay where 
you are, my own darling ; there’s not a 
drop of blood in our veins that we 
wont spill for your sakes!” 


“To the archway! cried Barry ; 
“and if they come up it will be over 
our dead bodies.” 


“ Stay !” exclaimed another; “they 
are bringing one of the platform guns 
to bear upon the door; stay where 
you are, and we will fight them where 
we stand.” 

“ Dar m anim, we have the advan- 
tage of the ground here ; let us stay 
and defend the gallery,” cried a third. 

“ Let them come,” shouted a fourth ; 
“ we'll meet them here.” 

“Chorp an dioul, Sir,” cried Art, 
“are we not bad enough already with- 
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out your disobeying orders ? to the 
archway, I say !” 

“ To the diou/ I pitch you and your 
orders!” was the reply, and a blow 
succeeded. All was now clamour and 
utter confusion, and the women and 
children involuntarily raised the ulla- 
loo, when a voice was heard, calm but 
distinct, over the tumult, commanding 
silence. “Son of Connogher, am f 
again your captain ?”—It was the voice 
of Talbot. 

“Noble Sir John, I would rather 
than Ireland you were!” cried Art ; 
and a general shout of Talbot aboo / 
was raised by the men. 

“ Then, silence and hear your orders. 
The barbican cannot hold out ten 
minutes longer.” The lamentations of 
the women were here renewed, but 
soon checked by the severe tone of 
command in which the knight now 
spoke. “ The English will execute all 
male prisoners: such of you, therefore, 
as are able to bear arms must sally ; but 
as the enemy are in force on the other 
side of the fosse, your wives and children 
must be left behind. Silence, women, 
or you must be removed : they will be 
safe from violence; there is no alter- 
native; better to escape thus than to die 
before their faces, after provoking fur- 
ther ill-treatment by selling your blood 
at a cost that can but exasperate the 
churls who lose it. Hear your com- 

mands, then. Barry Oge, take six 
mein and be ready to lowe r the draw- 
bridge the moment the outer gate is 
thrown open. Son of Connogher, to 
you I commit the leading of the sally; ; 
you will throw open the outer gate 
when I give the word, and sally with 
your own and Redmond’s company ; 
Gillaspike, you will join the son of 
Manus when he has performed his or- 
ders, and with him bring up the rere.” 
And so he proceeded to issue his com- 
mands, with a peremptory rapidity 
that left no time for dispute or inter- 
ruption, marching the men into the 
open space between the outer and inner 
gates from the gulleries above, where 
the womenand children were compelled 
to remain, after a brief space allowed 
for parting ; and a sad scene their 
parting was, where the words of fond- 
ness that the husband pronounce od over 
his wife were scarce audibie in the din 
of blows redoubled on the yielding 
gates that must soon admit the enemies 
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who were thirsting for his blood. But 
the pitiable scene was over, and the 
men stood ready for the sally, the son 
of Connogher, battle-axe in hand, 
their hand :—*“ Are you ready ?” cried 
Talbot: the lieutenant was struggling 
with some strong emotion. “One minute, 
Sir John ?” he said, and, catching his 
assent from the eyes of the knight, laid 
dowa his battle-axe, and ran back to the 
gallery. Art's courage was too well 
known to admit a suspicion of blench- 
ing on the mind of any man there, 
and it was thought that he desired to 
bring away some valuables, an opinion 
which procured him but little commen- 
dation from the impatient and by no 
means clear-headed band he had left 
behind. He returned with little Fear- 
gus in his arms, folding the infant in a 
mantle as he descended. There were 
some who could not forbear a smile as 
they beheld him, but the greater num- 
ber sy mpathise sd in the solicitude of the 
father.” 

“ Here, Redmond,” said Art, “ help 
me totie him on my back. I could as 
soon leave the heart out of my breast 
behind me! Feargus, a /anna,” he said, 
looking round as the boy was belted 
firmly between his broad shoulders ; 
“tis the first time I ever had such 
reason to be luth to show my back to 
an Englishinan ; and, darling, if your 
father has to show it for the first time 
this night, may the great God put a 
shield over you, that will take their 
blows as freely for your sake as this 
breast that I may never press you to 
again! Noble Sir John, I am ready 
now.’ 

Talbot wrung his hand—* May God 
speed and protect you !” he said ; but 
the son of Connogher, exclaimed in 
sudden amazement, “ Staff of Patrick, 
Sir John! do you not come with us 
yourself 

* No,” said the knight, mournfully 
but firmly, “ Tinust not leave my wife.” 

“ Chorp an Chriost, Sir Johu, and 
why should we leave ours ?” 

“ Were they in the same danger, 
Art, I should ask no man of your com- 
pany to cross the drawbridge to-night : 
do you remember from what you have 
alre ady saved her ?” 

“ Dar mani,” Sir John, the warden 
ean do you no harm now.” 

“ I would to God he were past harm- 
ing any of us more; but, Art, he has 
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the will still, and I fear me much is 
likely to have the power also ; but the 
gate will be driven in before you go, if 
you tarry longer. Son of Manus, let 
go the chains ; draw the main bolt, Gil- 
laspike ; there, throw it open wide : 
now, mo hoga, forward ! strike together, 
and hold right a-head, and may God 
speed you!” The last words were 
drowned in a shout, with which the 
Irish rushed out into the darkness, and 
in another half minute the noise of 
strife from beyond the draw-bridge, 
announced that they were among the 
enemy. Talbot stood listening till the 
rush of the sallying column sounded 
from beyond the spot where they had 
met the opposition, and then, satisfied 
of their having fought their way with 
unexpected success so far, he turned 
to the inner gate, now fast yielding to 
the exertions of those within the court- 
yard, and, withdrawing the bolts, stood 
with nothing in his hand but a lamp, 
alone before the victors. 

“ Sir John Talbot, you are my pri- 
soner,” said an officer, advancing the 
moment he saw him. 

“ Tvield myself willingly to so brave 
a soldier, Sir William Brereton,” re- 
plied the knight, “ and I would claim 
gentle usage for the women and chil- 
dren, who are the only persons left 
here.” 

“ They shall be done no violence,” 
replied the Englishman; “ but your 
lady, Sir Juhn, I must keep in strict 
custody, as well as yourself, until my 
Lord Deputy arrives.” 

“ I thank God, that Ihave to deal 
with a man of gentle nurture at last,” 
said the knight, “ and will not repine 
at whatever custody you place us in, if 
we be but together.” 

“ T have no orders to separate you, 
Sir John, and will be satisfied by your 
keeping your apartment.” 

“ By my honour, I thank you!” 
cried Talbot, involuntarily extending 
his hand, but Brereton drew back.— 
“ Pardon me,” said the knight, quickly ; 
“ I had forgotten; I am a prisoner.” 

“ If mine were the only bonds in 
which you are wrapped, Sir John Tal- 
bot,” replied the Englishman, “ I should 
not let such a difference of condition 
stand between me and the hand of a 
man who did such good service to my 
mother’s brother ; but r 
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“ But what, Sir ? I understand you 
not.” 

“TI ama Christian,” replied the Eng- 
lishman. 

“ Death and perdition !” exclaimed 
the knight, “ is this accursed curse to 
to be flung in my teeth at every turn ? 
I wish Archbishop Alan and his mur- 
derers were with the devil together ! 
I am sick of the hateful lie ; but again, 
I pray you, Sir William, pardon me, 
for I have no right to tax you with in- 
justice in believing what the world be- 
lieves of me, although how wrongful 
I call God and man to witness, as shall 
yet be seen either on earth or in heaven, 
if there be virtue in truth, or jus« 
tice in the ends of Providence ; but 
come, I am wearying you: lead me to 
my place of custody.” While this con- 
ference was going on, the barbican was 
taken possession of by the troops from 
the court-yard, as well as by those en- 
tering from the field after their ineffec- 
tual attempt to stay the flight of the 
company that had escaped. Talbot 
was conducted to his apartment, at the 
door of which a sentry was posted, and 
where he was permitted to remain with 
his wife, undisturbed save by their 
own apprehensions, till after sunrise. 

Day-light disclosed an altered scene 
tothe captives, as they sat at the great 
window over the inner gate, looking 
down on the court-yard. Instead of the 
exulting gulloglass, in his wild costume, 
shouting and singing round the door- 
ways, there stvod the well-ordered 
men-at-arms, drawn up in two fair 
lines from the keep to the gateway, 
silently awaiting the arrival of the 
victorious Lord Deputy. The red 
cross of England blew out broad and 
steady in the morning breeze from the 
flag-staff that had borne the banner of 
Fitzgerald at sunset ; and those cannon 
which but a few hours before had cast 
death and confusion among the English 
trenches, were now turned inwards on 
the wallsthey had defended, and point- 
ed at the miserable remnant of the gar- 
rison where they stood, crowded into 
a narrow corner of the court, disarmed, 
dismayed, and helpless, expecting the 
doom of rebéls. As the dawn grew 
clearer, the knight could mark the faces 
of many whom he knew, among his 
unhappy fellow captives: there was 
Tyrreli, weak from loss of blood, sitting 
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on the pavement with his back to the 
wall ; O’Madden was there with one 
arm broken, hanging loose and motion- 
less from the shattered shoulder ; and 
there was Sheridan, whom, after all his 
enmity, he could not but pity, as he 
stood with his hands tied behind his 
back, and his head sunk on his breast, 
while the blood trickled from a wound 
on his forehead, down his bruised ar- 
mour to the ground. Many others there 
were whose sad plight he could more 
fully commiserate, since there were 
but these already named, who had none 
ever shewn hirn ill will or violence—for 
the only man whom he could not have 
itied was no where to be seen, At 
ength the noise of drums and trumpets 
announced the Lord Deputy’sapproach, 
and all eyes were turned to the gate- 
way, as the mounted cavalcade came 
trampling over the drawbridge, and 
poured into the castle with the com- 
bined pomp of military, judicial, 
and ecclesiustical power ; 
rode with the Lord Deputy the Chief 
Justice, the Chief Baron, and the 
Lord High Chancellor Archbishop 
Cromer, with many other exalted per- 
sonuges of high authority in the state. 
But there was another spectacle which 
suddenly attracted more than a divided 
interest with the entry of Sir William 
Skeffington. As the Lord Deputy 
came in at the gates, there issued 
from the keep a company of officers to 
receive him in the court-yard ; these 
were led by Sir William Brereton with 
the keys; after him came Salisbury 
and Holland, two English captains, 
leading Parez. On him all eyes 
were turned. He was neither mana- 
cled nor disarmed, and he advanced 
with an air of ostentatious confidence, 
although assailed by such a yell of 
execration as might have abashed 
any but a Judas. It was plain he had 
sold the castle; but before the indig- 
nant knight or his lady could see what 
farther was to take place, they were 
summoned to attend ihe Lord Deputy. 

“ You have done the king good ser- 
vice, Sir William,” were the first words 
they heard Skeffingtan pronounce, as 
they were led forward ‘among the 
throng, expecting, indeed, the worst 
that could befall, but bearing their fate 
with the decent resignation of long 
experience in misfortune ; “you have 
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done his majesty good service, Sir 
William,” said Skeffington; “let me 
now know what have been the terms.” 

“So please you, my lord, a thousand 
pounds to Master Parez in hand, and 
the disposal of two prisoners in his 
custody.” 

Talbot started, and Ellen’s heart 
began to beat with fearful appre- 
hension. 

“ Are they rebels to the king ?” said 
the Lord Deputy. 

“So please you, my lord,” replied 
Brereton ; “I will read your lordship 
his letter of stipulation, which will 
explain all.” 

“Proceed, Sir William ;” and the 
knight took forth a paper, from which 
he read as follows :— 

“For the honorable hands of Sir 
William Brereton, knight, these, with 
speed. 

“Right Honorable—If you would 
devise a means to do yourself a service 
you would not waste your shot on my 
walls, but rather consider what I pro- 
ee to your discretion. I am able to 

old this castle, if I would, till Christ- 
mas. Iam able to give the same into 
your hands, if I will, before sunrise 
tomorrow. Ponder the difference, and 
weigh well the advantage. It is not 
that I need a reward, and yet a thou- 
sand pounds were far short of the value 
of the service; but I have reasons 
which concern myself, and are suffi- 
cient. Wherefore, taking no thought 
of what may move me, take heed of 
what I am moved to. I will render 
you this castle if you will secure me a 
thousand pounds in hand, and the cus- 
tody of my own prisoners. They are 
but two—a villain whom I must be 
left to deal with as I please, he and his 
paramour, On these terms, and no 
other, you shall have the castle. Mark 
me—I must have the full custody and 
disposal of my prisoners ; ¢hat and the 
thousand pounds. So, (right honorable,) 
if you think fit to entertain this offer, 
send me a reply, and shoot it in to- 
morrow, as I tonight shoot this toyou. 
Direct it to my own hands: I shall 
devise a meaus to have such a billet in 
readiness as shall pass for it, should it 
be seen by any of my garrison. And 
now, as you shall deal with me or not, 
I offer you my commendations or de- 
fiance ; for, be assured, that my power 
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is equal to either course you may take. 
Farewell. 


“Parez, Warden of Maynooth. 


“ Postscriptum— Mark, the full cus- 

tody and disposal of my prisoners. 
“GPP 

It was with difficulty the Irish could 
be restrained from violence, even 
manacled and guarded as they were, 
during the reading of this letter; and 
Parez, although he stvod protected 
by an armed guard, quailed and shook 
under the terrible curses heaped upon 
him by his victims. But order was 
again restored by dint of blows, and 
the betrayer stood once more collected 
in audacious effrontery as Brereton 
proceeded. “ My lord, this letter was 
brought me on yesterday morning 
before sunrise, and in reply I shot an 
answer in about mid-day, accepting 
the warden’s offer, and craving to 
know when and how he purposed to 
fulfil it. There was a sally from the 
walls a little after, and your lordship 
has seen with what success, so that [ 
scarce expected to hear again from 
Master Parez; but being constant to 
his word, he shot me another billet a 
little before sunset, which | will also 
read to your lordship. 


“*For the honorable hands of Sir 
Willian Brereton, these, with speed. 

“Right Honourable and my very 
good Sir—My commendations to you. 
You may scale the north wall where 
the ruins of the turret have choked the 
ditch, without fear, when I shall show 
a light from the middle window of the 
west side of the keep nearest the 
battlement. The capture of a gun 
from your trenches otters a fit occasion 
for rejoicing ; and I shall so order it 
that there will be no lack of liquor to 
earry the garrison’s revelries to a for- 
tunat® issue. I have drugged a cask 
of wine for the nonce, and if L be not 
deceived, some of our light hearts 
shall have heads heavy enough before 
morning. Remember the conditions 
of our agreement, and, till | meet you 
at the door of the keep, farewell. 


“«Your honor’s assured servant, 
s0OUF. 
“*¢ Postscriptum—My prisoners lodge 





in the barbican: they are, one Talbot, 
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erewhile a knight, but now under the 
bann of the church, and a Mistress 
Ellen Dudley, his paramour. 
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“ My lord,” continued Brereton, “the 
signal being givea, as here described, 
about two hours before day, we en- 
tered the place as directed, and found 
the garrison asleep; so that little labour 
sufficed to complete the work, save, 
only, that some Irishry quartered in 
the barbican escaped: the warden’s 
prisoners, however, are secured, and 
now await your lordship’s pleasure.” 

“TI cannot break the faith which you 
have pledged, Sir Willlam,” said Skef- 
fington. “ This Talbot is convicted of 
the murder of an archbishop, and it 
matters little into whose hands he may 
fall, since, as [| gather from Master 
Parez’s letter, the warden meditates 
him as little good as the Chief Justice.” 


“ My lord,” said Parez, stepping for- 
ward, “[ am willing to hand him over 


to the civil power, to be dealt with as 


the law has provided. I only stipulated 
to have the disposal of him, that so 
great a criminal should not escape by 
exchange of prisoners or otherwise.” 

“ Then why not execute him out of 
hand, while you had him here?” asked 
the Deputy. 

“ My lord,” replied Parez, hesitating, 
“[—I was unwilling to stretch my 
authority as warden: but, my lord, he 
is at your lordship’s disposal now; and 
as for the lady”"—— 

“ Well, Master Parez, we shall settle 
this presently,” said Skeffington, “In 
the meantime, I have to thank you, on 
my master the King’s behalf, for this 
service, which I acknowledge to have 
been a sparing of great charges and a 
saving of many valiant soldiers’ lives to 
his highness; and when his Majesty 
shall be advised thereof, I am bold to 
say he will not see you want during 
your life. But, as I hold a poor one 
thousand pounds but a light recom- 
pense for service so weighty, I would 
wish to know what has been your con- 
dition as a servant to the rebel, in 
order that no man need say hereafter 
you have been the loser by this change 
of masters.” 

“ My, lord,” replied Parez, colouring 
with pleasure at his complete success, 
“TI have to return your lordship my 
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most hearty thanks for your considera- 
tion; and as to the estate in which I 
have been supported while serving the 
rebel, trust me, my good lord, I would 
esteem my condition much more ho- 
nourable and prosperous to enjoy but 
a tithe of the same, as bounty from his 
gracious Majesty, who is my natural 
and rightful sovereign, albeit I have 
most basely and unnaturally rebelled 
against his lawful authority.” 

“ But, to the point, Master Parez: 
what benefits have you enjoyed as 
servant to the Geraldine ?” 

“ My lord, if I were to relate all the 
gifts, bounties, and emoluments that 
have been extended to me by the arch 
rebel and his father, I should name a 
sum little short of five hundred pounds 
in the vear.” 


“Five hundred pounds a-year! Five 
knights’ fees to one warden,” said the 
Deputy, with impressive severity of 
manner. “ Parez, ‘you have served a 
liberai master.” 

“Ah, my lord, if he had been but 
loyal to his priuce, I should never have 
had such a master again: but, indeed, 
my lord, I had peculiar claims upon 
his bounty.” 

“ How so, Sir ?” 

“ My lord, I am own foster-brother 
to Tumds-an-teeda.” 


The rage of the prisoners again broke 
orth in loud execrations, and extreme 
indignation at the warden’s baseness 
was freely expressed by many of those 
who stood around; but Sir William 
Skeffington turned his head aside, that 
Parez could not see whether or not he 
joined in the general disgust. 

“Sir William Brereton,” at length 
he said, after a pause, during which 
the colour came and went upon the 
traitor’s cheek, like shadows of an 
April day, “read me the warden’s 
letter of stipulation again.” The letter 
was again read. “ Have you a thousand 
pounds in the military chest?” asked 
the Deputy. 

“ My lord,” replied Brereton, “ it is 
here ;” and he pointed to a heavy bag 
of gold carried by a man-at-arms. 

“ Pay him his money,” said Skeffing- 
ton. he money was poured out into 
a helmet, and handed to the warden to 
count; but he replaced it in the bag, 
and said he was willing to take it on 
the knight’s word. 
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“Are you satisfied so far?” asked 
the Deputy. 

“I am, my lord. I have nothing 
more to ask but the custody of my own 
prisoners,” 

“ They are at your disposal.” 

“Then, my lord, I hand over the 
murderer to be dealt with by the laws; 
and I claim the wardship of the lady, 
since she is not his wife, and as I am 
her next of kin within the four seas : 
my mother was her father’s cousin, and 
she is not yet of full age.” 

“You have your demand,” said the 
Deputy. “ Marshall, take this knight 
into your custody. Madam, consider 
yourself the ward of Master Parez. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“I am, my lord: the conditions 
are amply fulfilled,” exclaimed the 
traitor, with a smile of triumph so 
diabolical, that a murmur of indigna- 
tion burst involuntarily from even the 
gravest of the assembly, while the 
Irish prisoners and the lower sort 
showered a storm of curses on his head, 
both loud and terrrible. Parez bore 
all with exulting effrontery. But the 
tumult ceased all at once, for the face 
of the Lord Deputy, as he turned to 
address the warden again, was suddenly 
and fearfully changed. 

* You are satisfied ?” he once more 
inquired, in a stern voice. 

“Tam, my lord,” replied Parez, but 
in a tone of decreasing confidence. 

“Provost Marshall,” cried Skeffing- 
ton. The officer advanced; the Deputy 
pointed to Parez, and, speaking so loud 
as to be heard to the remotest quarter 
of the courtyard, cried, “ Chop me off 
the villain’s head !” 

“My lord!” exclaimed Parez, start- 
ing back, in half-incredulous dismay, 
“your lordship, surely, cannot mean 
me |” 

“Chop me off his head, I say!” cried 
Skeffington again, in a still louder'voice. 
“He has got what he has bargained 
for: he shall never betray a brother's 
trust again !” 

“My lord, my lord,” cried Parez, 
“you cannot mean to take my life! 
You are bound to do me no violence. 

“ Villain, it is false !” exclaimed the 
Deputy. “1am bound to give youa 
thousand pounds: look to your money, 
count it; you have the full sum you 
asked. I am bound to give. you the 
disposal of your prisoners: you have 
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voluntarily made one over to me; and 
I have, at your desire, appointed you 
to the wardship of the other: but, 
traitor, I ask you, where am I bound 
to give you your life? is that in your 
agreement ? have you bargained in 

our billet for that? Ho! search me 

is letter of stipulation for a saving 
clause in favour of his life, that I may 
send him under as much iron as he can 
stand beneath, to enjoy it in the deepest 
dungeon of Dublin Castle. Search me 
the traitor’s letter for a stipulation that 
he shall have life or liberty, till 1 huut 
him out of the gates as I would a wild 
dog out of my pinfold! Take him, I say, 
Master Provost, and let me see his 
head upon the barbican within an hour.” 

“ Mercy, mercy, mercy! my lord!” 
exclaimed the wretch, dropping on his 
knees: but his supplications were 
drowned in the shout of savage delight 
with which his sentence was hailed by 
the Irish prisoners. “ Willy-na-Gun go 
bragh!” cried Tyrrell, springing to his 
feet with a sudden effort, to praise the 
just avenger of betrayed oe 
but the exertion was his last, and he 
sank fainting to the ground, never to 
rise again. 

Sheridan, glaring on his betrayer 
through the dim suffusion of blood that 
he could not wipe from his clogged 
eyelids, took up the ery from Tyrrell 
as he fell. “ Long life to you, Gunner!” 
he exclaimed; “and I care not, after 
the word that you have said, though we 
all go to the gallows this minute! but, 
Gunner, a vick, rebels though we are, 
don’t execute us on the one tree with 
the traitor. Ah, villain of the world !” 
he cried, turning his gory face on Parez, 
“do you remember how you set me 
against poor Art—that was the true 
man in the gap after all—by telling me 
that he and Sir John Talbot were 
plotting to betray the castle ; and you 
yourself, you Judas, after selling us all 
the same minute ?” 

“ Ay,” cried O’Madden, stretching 
out his sound arm, and shaking his 
clenched hand at the kneeling wretch; 
“who was it that inveigled me into 
seizing that knight and his poor lady 
in Barnsbeg, as I did, on a forged 
warrant from Tomds-an-teeda? for you 
knew I would never lay a hand on 
him on the charge of Alan’s murder, 
since the night of Nicholas Wafer’s 
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death, when he declared with the last 
breath he ever drew, in your presence 
and in mine, that Sir John Talbot was 
innocent of the deed as the child un- 
born ; and you, you traitor, did you 
deny it? Yet now you come forward 
to charge the knight with a crime that 
he who was its chief perpetrator has 
acquitted him of in your own presence, 
and within a gasp of being in the pre- 
sence of his Maker !” 

“My Lord Deputy,” suid Archbishop 
Cromer, who had been attending with 
marked interest to all that passed, and 
now spoke eagerly and firmly, “I 
would question yonder Irish soldier 
touching what he says of my late 
brother of Dublin’s murder. | have 
heard enough of this knight’s case 
already to make me anxious for a far- 
ther inquiry; and I intreat that neither 
he nor his lady may suffer any violence 
or insult till I shall have thoroughly 
examined both this soldier and the 
wretched man you have ordered to 
execution.” 

“May Heaven reward your lord- 
ship!” exclaimed Elien, fervently, press- 
ing forward to clasp the archbishop’s 
robes. “Oh, my lord, if you did but 
know what we have suffered since that 
day when you sent me away despair- 
ing from Monasterboyce! But, alas, 
my lord, I did not mean to complain, 
but to thank and bless you for coming 
to our aid now, when our sufferings are 
at the worst.” 

The archbishop, when he looked on 
his suppliant, was deeply moved. “God 
help you, my poor daughter,” he said. 
“Yours has been a heavy burden of 
sorrow since then: but time presses, 
and if I would be satisfied of this un- 
happy gentleman’s innocence, I must 
proceed to the inquiry without delay.” 
He motioned to O’Madden to ap- 
proach. “ Were you present by the 
death-bed of Nicholas Wafer ?” 

“My lord, 1 was, and a horrible 
death he died.” 

“Did he acknowledge his guilt of 
the Archbishop Alan’s murder ?” 

“ With -groans and tears, my lord, 
and shrieks for mercy, that were enough 
to make a man’s hair stand on end.” 

“What did he then say of this 
knight, Sir John Talbot?” 

“He cried out, my lord, that there 
were two whom he would shortly meet 
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in hell; and when Master Parez, who 
was there present with me, asked him 
who were they, he said the earl’s 
squire was one, but that neither he 
nor Teling would know their com- 
rade till they all met face to face, 
Then Master Parez said, ‘ Wafer, why 
rave you? you know your comrade.’ 
‘I know it was not he who bears the 
blame,’ was Wafer’s answer; ‘for, 
though it was in the dark we did it, 
I could see enough to tell that the 
man who joined us at the door, as we 
dragged the old man in, was armed at 
all points, and was lower than myself 
by the head; whereas, the knight 
lay asleep on a bench within, and dis- 
robed, with his door bolted, and stands 
two inches taller,’ said he, ‘than I my- 
self;’ and, with that, he prayed God to 
forgive him for bringing an innocent 
man into such trouble; groaning and 
lamenting, in a way pitiable to hear.” 

“ And what answer made Parez to 
that ?” 

“ My lord, he flung out of the room, 
saying, that he would not hear the 
churcb’s judgment called in question.” 

«“ Where lies he now ?” 

“ My lord,” replied Brereton, “ we 
are only awaiting a priest and an exe- 
cutioner to put him out of temporal 
pain. He is in the guard-room of the 
barbican, quite distraught for terror. 
There is some great sin on his con- 
science. I have seen many men, my 
lord, afraid to die; but any man in this 
despairing agony | never saw before.” 

* How is that, Sir William ?” 

“My lord, he sits on the ground, 
with his head sunk between his knees, 
muttering the most fearful curses I 
ever heard from the mouth of man. 
Where he can have learned them, God 
knows; but it seems to me as if they 
were some awful imprecations of the 
ehurch which he thinks are now ful- 
filling on him.” 

«“ Lead me to him, Sir William,” said 
the Archbishop; “I begin to see my 
way through these mists of error at 
Jast.”. So saying, he proceeded to the 
barbican, where Parez was confined. 
The unhappy man was alone in the 
wide dunzeon, sitting, as Brereton had 
described, in all the nerveless prostra- 
tion of despair, on the bare floor 
where he sank when first thrust in 
by the guards. He was shuddering 


oe? 
and muttering, in the monotonous tone 


of a man unconscious that he spoke 
aloud—* The waters of vengeance arein 
my inner parts! Ah! Water, I will see 

ou soon now: you shook like a dry husk 
in the leprosy; but mine is the girdle 
and the waters of vengeance—for what 
was it they said? ‘be they girded with 
the girdle of mulediction, and made 
partakers with Pharaoh, Nero, Herod, 
and Judas the proditor. Ah, hell, 
hell! I too, am the’ proditor! The 
waters of vengeance are within me, as 
marrow in my bones. They are the 
words of the curse, and to the word it 
is fulfilling in me. With Dathan and 
Abiram I shall descend into hell quick! 
Teling and Wafer, we shall descend 
into hell quick! Horrible! horrible !— 
you will know your comrade then, 
Wafer! you said you would know me 
when we met face to face at the judg- 
ment.—That was the word; and you 
shook in your leprosy like a dry husk. 
For what was it they said ’—‘ Good 
Lord, send them hunger and thirst, and 
strike them with the pestilenee, that 
they be consumed and their generation 
elean eradicate” The bells are tink- 
ling—faugh ! how the candles stink !— 
Ah, sons of Belial, our souls shall be 
so extingnished, and so shall stink in 
the nostrils of the Divine vengeance.— 
Great God, I heard it but once, and I 
remember every word!” He shud- 
dered, and raised his head, as if to 
dispel the tremendous recollection by 
gazing on the objects present, but cast 
himself forward on his knees the mo- 
ment he lifted his eyes from the ground, 
for the arelibishop was standing in his 
robes before him, his hands uplifted in 
horror and amazement. “ Mercy, mercy, 
mercy!” cried the wretched man, and 
flung himself forward to clasp the pre- 
Jate’s feet in all the abjectness of pros- 
trate supplication. The archbishop mo- 
tioned to be left alone with him, and 
the guards withdrew out of earshot. 

In less than a quarter of an hour-after, 
Archbishop Cromer came forth into 
the courtyard, where the Lord Deputy, 
with his attendants, was still engaged. 
“Let Sir John Talbot and his lady 
come forward,” caid Cromer. The 
knight and Ellen advanced into the 
circle before the Lord Deputy. “ My 
lord and gentlemen,” continued Cromer, 
“it is known to all of you how this 
knight has been attainted of the murder 
of my late brother of Dublin, the 
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Archbishop Alan. The nature of the 
evidence which seemed to convict him 
is also known to you, as well as the 
tremendous sentence pronounced by 
the church against him. My lord and 
gentlemen, in the perpetration of that 
murder there were three persons con- 
cerned; two of them, called Teling and 
Wafer, of whose guilt there is no 
doubt, and the third, as has till now 
been generally supposed, this much- 
wronged gentleman, Sir John Talbot. 
My lord and gentlemen, I shall ever 
count this an auspicious day, in such 
returning years as God may vouchsafe 
me, which has seen the truth of this 
matter at length brought to light. 
The true murderer, my lord, is dis- 
covered : Sir William Brereton is wit- 
ness of his voluutary confession of the 
crime: Christopher Parez did the 
murder, and has confessed it. May I 
pray you to restrain the louder ex- 
pression of your amazement, till I 
shall have done justice, so far as now 
can be rendered, to this innocent and 
much-wronged gentleman. Kneel down, 
Sir John Talbot; and, my lord and 
gentlemen, I pray you silence. In 
the name and by the authority of that 
Heavenly Host, invoked to sanction 
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the misplaced imprecations of the 
church, [ hereby absolve, exonerate, 
and clearly free you, John Talbot, 
knight, from the sentence of excommu- 
nication erewhile pronounced against 
you, for the murder of John Alan, late 
Archbishop of Dublin, of which crime 
you have been shown to be manifestly 
innocent: I restore you to all the 
rights, honours, and immunities whereof 
you have been by that misplaced ma- 
ediction deprived; and I declare your 
marriage with this lady, Mistress Ellen 
Dudley, to have been true, binding, 
and honourable wedlock, from the first. 
Rise up, Sir John Talbot; you are a 
free man, by the bounty of his Majesty, 
whose general act of pardon, for such 
as have laid down their arms previous 
to the taking of this castle, is hereby 
extended to you, if you think fit to 
avail yourself of its provisions.” 


“Now,” said Turlogh, that things 
begin to look somewhat better, I can 
leave our hero and heroine with a 
tolerable grace till tomorrow night, 
when, God willing, I shall tell you 
whatever else | know about them or 
their's.” 





WHAT IS THE USE OF 


“Itis very pretty, but what is the use 
of it?” is the observation of a sensible 
child when he is shown a fine piece of 
mechanism. “ What is the use of the 
House of Lords?” is the question put 
by the self-sufficient radical to the half- 
thinking Whig, and the half-thinking 
Whig replies, “ Oh fie! what a shock- 
ing thing to say; but, after all, what 
is the use of the House of Lords?” The 
said radical will now exclaim, “ Ah! 
well, this is an honest kind of Tory ; 
you see he compares us to sensible 
children.” We disclaim all the honours 
to be derived from this approbation. 
We make no such comparison, or at 
least only a comparison of contrast. 
The child asks to be informed, because 
he expects to be informed ; he seeks to 
know the use, because he takes for 
granted that there is an use : he looks 
on what has cost time, and labour, and 
the‘power of man’s wisdom, to complete, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 


as by its existence entitled to the suppo- 
sition that it is useful until the contrary 
is proved. He does not think that all 
that has been done without consulting 
him must be wrong. He asks and he 
is rewarded by an explanation. So 
shall our friend, the Radical ; but whe- 
ther he will be gratitied by the expla- 
nation, we do uot know, nor indeed do 
we very anxiously care. We shall pro- 
ceed then to answer this question ; 
not for the benetit of either of the 
worthies we have named, but to satisfy 
the mind of the timid but devout lover 
of the constitution, who would wish to 
win the democrat by reason : who would 
try to charm away the Laodicean fit 
from a Whig, and who would not even 
suffer a maniac to be contined until he 
was persuaded that he was not fit to be 
at liberty. 

The question to which it is our ob- 
ject to furnish an answer, may seem 
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difficult, because it is new. It is new 
because it is the result of a state of 
society hitherto unprecedented ; a state 
wheréin the end is forgotten in the 
means, and man imagines his glory to 
consist in the creation of the instrument, 
not in the use to which he applies it. In 
a state of society like this, it is not sur- 
rising than ancient institutions should 
be despised, and every thing should be 
decried as useless, and therefore de- 
nounced as baneful, which does not 
produce such a variety of visible effects 
as to meet the contracted intellects ofa 
class of society, every member of which 
has a distinct idea of usefulness, com- 
pounded of the experience of his own 
peculiar branch, and the wild theories 
of his favourite village demagogue. 
The tailor does not, it is true, demand 
what is the use of the cobbler ; not be- 
cause he is checked by the recollection 
that the latter has as good a right to 
retort the question, but because, he feels 
and sees the benefit he derives from the 
cobbler. Every thing and every person, 
however, to whom he cannot apply, 
or rather is not compelled to apply this 
latter test, he condemns without hesita- 
tion as useless. 

Upon this principle the numerical 
majority of the nation will perhaps ex- 
claim, “ What isthe use of the House 
of Lords ?” 

If we were called on to reply to this 
question, as asked by the irreverent, 
short-sighted, and unprincipled Radical, 
orhis dupeand instrument, the self-suffi- 
cient and inconsistent Whig, we would 
merely say, that as we do not conceive 
ourselves bound to prove our individual 
utility in order to entitle us to retain our 
existence, or even our possessions and 
privileges ; so we do not conceive our- 
selves or any other person entitled to 
put a question to the peers of England 
which we would not tolerate to be put 
to us. This would be our reply to those 
whom we do not think sufficiently ra- 
tional to receive conviction from argu- 
ment, or sufficiently candid to acknow- 
ledge that conviction, if received. But 
we know that there are many really 
well-disposed and sincere persons who 
have been annoyed and puzzled by this 
question. We apprehend the question 
not to apply to the peers in their indi- 
vidual capacity, rank, or privileges, 
but to be confined to the effects on the 
welfare of the nation produced by their 


influence asa legislative body and court 
of judicature. 

It is asked, then, “ What is the use 
of the House of Lords *” We reply 
by another question, ‘* What is the use 
of Parliament ?” 

If we can establish the point that the 
influence of the House of Lords does 
not injure the operations of the legisla- 
ture, or the comfort and happiness of 
the subject, it is amply sufficient to si- 
lence all pretence of right to interfere 
with that influence. But we do not 
intend to rest here ; and we think we 
may with safety pledge ourselves to 
demonstrate to our readers, both by 
the principles of reason, by the opinion 
of the wisest men, and by practical ex- 
verience, the bold position which we 
Lies put forward, that in every thing 
in which the use and value of parlia- 
ment consists, the House of Lords have 
been, and must always be, more useful 
and more valuable than the House of 
Commons. 

We have asserted that such questions 
originate in that diseased state of so- 
ciety, which has disposed man, even 
beyond his natural want, to look rather 
to the means than to the end. We 
conceive that this question arises from 
acertain irrational, but most common, 
idea, that the use of parliament, or of 
what they in consequence, denominate 
the useful part of parliament, the House 
of Commons, is to represent the peo- 
ple. Now, though we were to admit 
this preposterous theory, we would 
fearlessly undertake to show, that, even 
in this sense, the House of Lords is 
more useful, and more effectually re- 
presents the feelings and wishes of that 
body of the nationin whom the strength 
of the nation consists, than the House 
of Commons. But we flatly assert, that 
to represent the people is not only not 
the chief use of parliament, but that it 
may reasonably be doubted, if it forms 
any the least portion of the utility of that 
great body ; and that it is merely, and 
comparatively recently, considered re- 
quisite as a means, by which that body 
may be better enabled to legislate for 
the benefit of the people, as being more 
acquainted with their wants. 

We shall, in the first place, consider 
the House of Lords merely in their 
legislative capacity. ‘ 

The only use and object of parlia- 
ment is to make beneficial laws. The 
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making of statutes for purposes only 
declaratory of the law, or explanatory 
of other statutes, (a branch which has 
of late years become one of its most ne- 
cessary functions,) I include under this 
general head. If this were effected 
by Babbage’s calculating engino, or by 
pounding up in a mortar, certain pro- 
portions of paper, types, and ink, the 
whole object of parliament would ob- 
viously be at least as well attained as 
at present. Inasmuch as the only use 
of laws is to restrain and to protect— 
the only reason for placing any portion 
of the legislative power in the hands of 
persons elected to represent any class 
of the community, must be the suppo- 
sition that the laws will be thus render- 
ed more likely to be judiciously adapt- 
ed to the benefit of the whole. It is 
merely a plausible error to suppose 
that laws will be better obeyed when 
the people suppose that they have by 
representation had a share in their 
enactment. Whena manis called on 
to obey alaw against his interest, he 
never thinks, at least with any degree 
of affection, of the body whence it has 
emanated ; and when he is called on to 
enforce a law, visibly for his own ad- 
vantage, he in general regards the wis- 
dom of the legislature with equal ad- 
miration, whether that wisdom be re- 
sident in a house of Lords or Commons, 
a Sultan or Babbage’s engine. If the 
people of England obey the law better 
than those of Austria or Turkey, it is 
not owing to their esteem for their re- 
presentatives, or love for the abstract 
idea of parliament, but merely to the 
greater uniformity of that law, its being 
more founded on reason, and being 
more generally known and understood ; 
as well as because the tenor of that 
law has, at least hitherto, been, to give 
to every individual a right and interest 
in his property and person, which has 
rendered the sanction of the law, or, 
in other words, its power of enforcing 
its will, more extensive and more for- 
midable. We cannot refrain here from 
quoting an admirable passage on this 
subject from one of the most judicious 
writers on the constitution, himself a 
citizen of a foreign republic :— 


« A man who contributes by his vote 
to the passing of a law, has himself made 
the law ; in obeying it, he obeys himself: 


* De Lolme on the English Constitution. 


he, therefore, isfree. A play on words, 
and nothing more. The individual who 
has voted in a popular legislative assembly, 
has not made the law that has passed in 
it; he has only contributed, or seemed 
to contribute, towards enacting it, for his 
thousandth or ten thousandth share ; he 
has had no opportunity of making his ob- 
jections to the proposed law, or of can- 
vassing it, or of proposing restrictions to 
it; and he has only been allowed to ex- 
press his assent or dissent. When a law 
passes agreeably to his vote, it is not in 
consequence of this, his vote, that his will 
happens to take place ; itis because a num- 
ber of other men have accidentally thrown 
themselves on the same side with him. 
When a law contrary to his intentions is 
enacted, he must, nevertheless, submit 
OH . 2 6 « co Wee om, ee 
berty? Liberty, I would answer, as far 
as it is possible for it to exist in a society 
of beings whose interests ure almost per- 
petually opposed to each other, consists in 
this, that every man, while he respects 
the persons of others, and allows them 
quietly to enjoy the produce of their own 
industry, be certain himself likewise to 
enjoy the produce of his own industry ; 
and that his person be also secure. But 
to contribute by one’s suffrage to produce 
those advantages to the community, to 
have a share in establishing that order, 
that general arrangement of things, by 
the means of which an individual, lost 
as it were in the crowd, is effectually 
protected, to lay down the rules observed 
by those who, being invested with a 
considerable power, are charged with the 
defence of individuals, and to provide, thas 
they never should transgress them. These 
are functions, are acts of government, but 
by no means constituent parts of liberty, 
To express the whole in two words: —To 
concur by one’s suffrage in enacting laws 
is to enjoy a share, whatever it may be, 
of power—to live in a state where the 
laws are equal for all, and sure to be exe- 
cuted, (whatever are the means by which 
these advantages are attained,) is to be 
free.”* 


Let us now briefly examine whetherthe 
House of Lordsis not at least as well qua- 
lified for the office of legislation as the 
Houseof Commons. The requisites for 
an able legislative body are chiefly such 
a course of education and habits of life 
as are most likely to render them ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of able 
men in the present and former ages, 
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their own and other nations, as well as 
freedom from any strong interest in the 
oints on which they are required to 
legislate ; and such knowledge of the 
general circumstances of the nation and 
of the former state of the law, as may 
render them competent to judge with 
sufficient accuracy, of the etfects likely 
to ensue from the law they are about 
to enact. Above all things, it is requi- 
site that they should not consider their 
rank and power, as a body or as indi- 
viduals, to depend on the number of 
laws which they make, in a given time, 
or on the adventitious circumstance of 
those laws pleasing or displeasing any 
particular district or party of the people. 
Now we challenge the effrontery 
of the most barefaced Radical, or 
the plausibility of the most sophis- 
tical Whig, to confute the assertion 
that in every one of these respects 
the House of Lords is, of all bodies 
of whom the nation is compose, the 
best qualified to make judicious laws 
for the benefit of the community. By 
their rank, wealth, and habits, they 
are, at least as far as theory can lead 
us to suppose, (and let it be remem- 
bered that in this part of our article it 
is with theory we are dealing,) accus- 
tomed to a wide range of elegant lite- 
rature and philosophy ; they are 
obliged by the society in which they 
intermix, to be acquainted to a consi- 
derable extent with the works and opi- 
nions of the wisest of all ages. They 
are alinost always sent when young to 
travel in other countries, to learn the 
habits, institutions, and sentiments of 
their inhabitants. Their society be- 
yond theirown rank is chiefly composed 
of those most eminent for talents, and 
for the use made by them of those ta- 
lents. They have less interest in the 
common objects of laws than most 
classes, as their property and rank is 
in general fixed, and not liable to the 
sudden fluctuations of that of the mer- 
cantile or professional departments of 
society, and they are consequently less 
liable to be influenced in their views by 
considerations of private advantage 
and profit, and more likely to view 
questions according to the principles of 
right and wrong, and public benefit 
and injury. Their connexions, ac- 


quaintances, and even their residences, 
being more extensively spread, they 
are less tempted to derive limited and 
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partial views from constant intercourse 
with any one confined social circle, 
while the decorum of their rank early 
instils a habit of command over them- 
selves, und over the expression, at least, 
of temper and feeling. 

In these countries the peerage is par- 
ticularly fitted for this office, as while 
raised by rank above the rest of their 
fellow subjects, they ure yet possessed 
of none of those privileges which tend 
to draw an absolute line of demarcation 
between them and others, and to pre- 
vent them from being interested in and 
acquainted with the welfare of the 
other classes. Their interest must 
always be the interest of the nation at 
large ; and while the circumstances 
we have before mentioned render them 
more competent to judge of the gene- 
ral good, and less liable to be biassed 
in forming that judgment, yet these 
distinctions do not operate to such an 
extent as to render them unacquainted 
with the affairs on which that judgment 
is to be exercised. Lastly, let us consi- 
der the source from whence this body 
issupplied. Generally speaking, every 
member of it has either himself been, 
or is descended from a family who have 
been, eminent for talents, virtues, or 
hervie qualities. 





Thus far we have dwelt on the theory 
of the constitution, and endeavoured 
to show, by a short sketch, that as far 
as this goes the House of Lords are of 
the whole kingdom the portion best 
qualified to legislate beneficially for the 
community.’ Much more might be said 
to this effect; but we shall pass on to 
the more practical part of the subject, 
and the rather because we do not think 
that this point, even if fully established, 
would satisfy the design we have in 
view, or answer the question to which 
we have undertaken to reply. 

The next branch of our subject leads 
us to inquire what were the opinions 
of those who originated the power and 
authority of parliament; what they con- 
ceived to he its design, and how they 
supposed that design would be most 
effectually answered, 

Certainly no people, from the Athen- 
ian to the Arab, ever were more truly 
free, were more tenacious of their li- 
berty, or took wiser measures to'secure 
it, than our Saxon ancestors: yet there 
never existed a body of men in whom 
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the classes of society were more steadily 
distinguished, or who paid more uni- 
form respect to the distinctions of rank. 
We affect to trace to them our love of 
freedom. We glory in attributing to 
them several of our wisest laws and the 
noblest principles of our constitution ; 
we ascribe, aud justly ascribe, to their 
wittenagemotes some of those insti- 
tutions to which England at this hour 
owes her glory. Whom did these, 
our free, wise, and high-spirited an- 
cestors, consider the best qualified to 
make laws for the welfare of the na- 
tion? Did they select the boxer, whose 
gambling adventures had gained him 
an equal portion of wealth and infamy ? 
the manufacturing adventurer, whose 
sole eminence consisted in his success- 
ful attempts to make blacking for shoes? 
or the needy and reckless demagogue, 
who went about proclaiming to the 
rabble that all the existing order of 
things was one monstrous abuse? Were 
these the characters or rank of the men 
to whom our ancestors confided the 
great duty of legislation ? They placed 
that power in the hands of their “ wise 
men ;” and those whom they desig- 
nated by this honourable title were the 
then existing peers, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the realm. ‘True it is that 
many of that class whom we now de- 
nominate commoners were included in 
that assembly; but was it as an elected 
or representative class? Far from it: 
each man held his place there in his 
own right: he was not indebted to a 
faction for his rank, and compelled to 
consult the whim of that faction to re- 
tain that rank. Such men as this our 
ancestors deemed the objects of laws, 
not the makers of them. 

But it will be said that new princi- 
were introduced at the Conquest. 

erhaps so: if they were, they were 
certainly not more favourable to liberty: 
but we are not here called on to show 
what is the nature of our constitution 
with regard to this great body, for that 
is sufficiently obvious; but to demon- 
strate that, in conferring on one portion 
of the community the powers and du- 
ties of the House of Lords, that con- 
Stitution has acted wisely. But, in fact, 
the Conquest, as it is called, although 
it did ultimately, by the influx of Nor- 
mans, bringing with them their national 
habits and institutions, materially alter 
our constitution, yet, with respect to 
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the subject of our inquiry, their views 
and sentiments were precisely similar 
to those of their Saxon predecessors. 
It is an unquestioned fact of history 
that, for. centuries .after the Conquest, 
until the reign of Henry the Third, 
there is not the least trace of any- 
thing like a representative legisla- 
ture. For the whole of this long 
period the entire legislative power was 
vested in the House of Lords and the 
sovereign, or perhaps we should more 
correctly say, in the aristocracy of the 
nation, as the lesser barons had much 
the rank of our present baronets and 
esquires of large fortune. The principle 
was, however, the same; and during 
the whole rise of the nation to power 
and eminence, during the formation 
and establishment of most of our wisest 
poems of jurisprudence, and during 
the many gallant and successful strug- 
gles in the field and in the council- 
chamber, by which our most important 
liberties were ascertained and rendered 
the birthright of the subject ; the whole 
legislative and deliberative, as well 
as the supreme judicative power, was 
entrusted by our ancestors to the 
aristucracy and sovereign. 

“ But,” it may he answered, “the 
result proved that they were mistaken, 
as they found themselves at length 
obliged to resort to the creation of a 
representative legislature.” That a re- 
presentative body did at length obtain 
a great, and has every hour from that 
tothe present period obtained a greater, 
share in the legislative power; and that 
that body, not content with its ad- 
vances in that branch of authority, is 
at present, by interfering with the 
King’s choice of his ministers, pre- 
tendiug to a shure even in the exe- 
cutive department, is certain. But 
what was the origin of that body, and 
what were the first effects of its crea- 
tion ? Did the people, groaning under 
the tyrannical or absurd legislation of 
the aristocracy, make a grand effort, 
and compel them to share their power 
with the representatives of the nation ? 
Or did the peers themselves, conscious 
of their own inability to make wise 
laws, seek the aid of this delegated 
wisdom ? Or, rather, did not the mo- 
narch, smarting under the successful 
efforts of that great body in favour of 
liberty—mortified by their steady oppo- 
sition to the senseless schemes OF a 
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wild and sanguinary ambition—bent 
upon gaining the means of carrying on 
that ruinous war with the neighbouring 
continent, the success of which would 
have been fatal, and the failure of which 
was most disastrous to the empire; 
and hopeless of ever attaining, with 
their consent, that arbitrary sway which 
the other sovereigns of Europe had 
already, in a great degree, become 
possessed of—did not the monarch, 
under the influence of all these motives, 
fix upon this very representative body, 
and call them into being, for the pur- 
pose of gaining a party in the legisla- 
ture, from their rank, more easily in- 
fluenced and corrupted; from their 
education, more incapable to judge 
with wisdom and impartiality; from 
their habits and information less com- 
petent to foresee the result of measures; 
and, from all these united, better fitted 
to be the servile instruments by which 
the despotism of the houses of Tudor 
and of Stuart was to be raised upon the 
ruins of Saxon and Norman liberty. 
The introduction of a representative 
body into the legislature was so far, 
then, from being the result of a 
feeling, on the part of the nation, that 
the confidence of their ancestors had 
been misplaced, and that the wise men, 
as they were emphatically called, were 
not the fittest persons to be entrusted 
with legislative power, that it was, in fact, 
the strongest proofthat that body had not 
only executed their offce with ability 
and success, but that they were such 
powerful and vigilant guardians of the 
constitution, that the monarch was com- 
pelled to create a house of commons 


to enable him to subvert the liberties of 


the nation. 

The truth of this position was exem- 
lified in the manner in which this new 
ody was looked on by the people. 

So conscious were they of the object of 
its formation, and so well aware that 
their liberties were in safer hands be- 
fore its establishment, that it was a 
matter of great difficulty to persuade or 
force them to return representatives. 

For a length of time after its crea- 

tion, the lower house was merely a 
committee of supply, and its admission 
to legislative power was merely a con- 
sequence of the influence it derived 
from the direction of the resources and 
of its greater subserviency to the de- 
signs of the crown. 


[July 


The aristocracy of England was 
that portion of her inhabitants who 
alone stood forward to brave and check 
the growing despotism of the papal 
see; who formed the constitutions of 
Clarendon; who wrung from the un- 
willing cowardice of the ¢aitiff John 
the great charter of our liberties; who 
again and again vindicated and re- 
stored that charter when violated by 
him and his successors, and finally 
established it beyond the reach of danger 
as the great beacon of the rights of 
Englishmen. That illustrious body it 
was who repelled the attempt to sub- 
stitute for the free and rational princi- 
ples of the ancient common law of 
England the elegant despotism of the 
code of Justinian; and when that system 
was pressed upon them with all the 
attractions attending its recent disco- 
very, with all the artifices and ingenuity 
of the clergy, aided by the influence of 
the papal see and the favour of the 
sovereigns of Europe, whom it would 
have rendered masters of despotic 
power, they repressed the first at- 
tempt to introduce it by the brief 
and memorable reply, “We will not 
that the laws of England should be 
changed.” 

The limits to which we are at pre- 
sent confined will not admit a detailed 
history of all the important occasions 
on which the House of Lords, subse- 
quently to the establishment of the 
House of Commons as a_ separate 
branch of the legislature, exercised its 
power to check the encroachments of 
the royal prerogative at one time, and 
to restrain the democratic spirit of the 
Commons at another, to defeat the 
attempts of that body to destroy the 
tights of the sovereign, or to turn 
on the very class for whose special 
protection they professed to have been 
founded, and to reduce the hereditary 
rights and liberties of the people toa 
submissive dependence on their haughty 
will. Numerous instances of the active, 
decided, and salutary interference of the 
upper house on all these occasions of 
public emergency, might be adduced, 
to which, as far as we can venture 
to point out the consequences likely to 
have resulted from a state of things 
where experience affords no direct 
light, the national rights and liberties 
owed their preservation from ruin. 

The importance of the House of 
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Lords, as the guardian of the people 
against the tyrannical ambition of the 
Commons, was remarkably exemplified 
in the case of the Aylesbury burgesses, 
in the reign of William II1. The Lord 
Chief Justice Holt had decided that the 
subject, when refused his right of voting 
by a returning officer at an election, 
had right of action against that officer 
in a court of common law. The Com- 
mons, incensed at this, asserted that 
no one had power to decide in any 
such cases but themselves. This was 
an affair of obvious importance, in- 
volving the question whether the sub- 
ject had a right, by the law, to the ex- 
ercise of his franchise, or whether a 
majority in the lower house should be 
able to perpetuate their power by 
authorising the returning officer to ad- 
mit only such votes as they approved. 
The importance of the question was 
duly estimated by the nation, as well 
as by the courts of law and both houses. 
The Commons, enraged that any one 
should attempt to limit their authority, 
or propose any other mode of decision 
than their will, seized all the electors 
who had brought the actions, resolved 
them guilty of contempt and breach of 
privilege, and committed them to New- 
gate. The latter sued out writs of 
Habeas Corpus, and Holt fearlessly said 
that they were entitled to their dis- 
charge. The house, incensed at such 
audacity, issued warrants to seize even 
the counsel who had been concerned. 
Throughout the whole affair Holt had 
stood alone. The terrors of the house 
had intimidated the other judges. He 
bravely said, “If the House of Com- 
mons declare themselves to have privi- 
leges which they have no legal claim 
to, the people of England will not be 
stopped by that declaration.” Here, 
however, he was mistaken. The people 
of England would, because they could 
not help it, have submitted; for their 
only remedy would have been by a 
rebellion. Holt would have fallen a 
victim to his courage, and the usurpa- 
tion so gained would have been but 
the'stepping-stone to more. But the 
country was saved even from a strug- 
gle. The House of Lords interposed 
their power; decreed, in a most solemn 
decision, that Holt was right; pub- 
lished an able and full statement of 
their judgment; sent it to all the re- 
turning officers, with their mandate to 
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obey it, and enforced a sulky submis- 
sion on the lower house. 

But the peers have not confined their 
interposition to the defence of the sub- 
ject, although that is either passively or 
actively the constant effect of their au- 
thority. They have as frequently exert- 
ed it in restraining the unconstitutional 
attempts of the lower house against 
the rights of the crown: for example— 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the Commons had contrived a mode 
of assuming to themselves the whole 
legislative power, by tacking whatever 
bills they wished to pass to the end of 
the money bills ; so that the one could 
not be passed without the other. Here 
the Lords interposed, and remonstrated 
against the practice, and finally made 
it a standing order of the house not to 
entertain any bills annexed to money 
bills. Soon after, in the same reign, 
the Commons attempted to render the 
crown elective, and to exclude the right 
heir from it. This would have been 
effected with the approbation of the 
people, who merely looked to the par- 
ticular instance. The Lords, how- 
ever, though feeling the urgency of 
that instance as strongly as either, yet 
saw the consequences of such a usurpa- 
tion of power, and positively rejected 
the measure. The result was, that 
instead of a complete destruction of 
the whole system and principles of 
our social constitution, by a proceed- 
ing which would have subverted the 
monarchy, the nation was relieved 
from all the evils apprehended, by the 
subsequent abdication of the individual 
in question, and the consequent settle- 
ment of the crown on the very prin- 
ciples advocated by the Commons to 
justify their proposal, but in a manner 
which left the whole structure of the 
constitution precisely as before that 
event, or rather, if anything, confirmed 
and secured thereby. The Lords 
could not, it is true, have foreseen 
this result, and were therefore actuated 
merely by a steady and patient con- 
viction of duty in disregard to the 
shallow wavering and Will-o’-the- 
wisp-like doctrine of expediency ; the 
adoption of which was certainly never 
more plausibly urged, or its fearless 
rejection more gloriously rewarded. 

It has also been a favourite at- 
tempt of the lower house to pass 
what are called place bills, restraining 
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the distribution of preferments by the 
crown. During the whole of the last cen- 
tury the Lords resisted this encroach- 
ment; and uniformly rejected all such 
bills. We are here far from wishing 
to imply that the lower house has not 
been repeatedly of the greatest ser- 
vice in restraining the upper. We 
think, that in this respect, the obliga- 
tion, for such it really is, has been per- 
fectly mutual. But if our readers will 
take the trouble of tracing the circum- 
stances in which these occasious of 
contest originated, they will probably 
arrive at the same conclusion which 
has impressed itself on our mind, that 
in must instances the improper con- 
duct of the House of Lords was 
rather the result of individual or acci- 
dental motives, while, on the other 
hand, the salutary interference of that 
body, and the usurpations of the Com- 
mons were part of a system originating 
in, and produced by the essential con- 
stitution of the two bodies. To ascer- 
tain this, history must, in this respect, 
be viewed us a connected whole; but 
we think that this is the fairest way to 
view it, and we are assured that the 
result of the examination will justify 
the position we have laid down. 

We have endeavoured to show that 
the perfection of a legislative body 
consists in its being qualified to 
enact salutary laws for the benefit of 
the people, and that it is not of the 
least consequence whether such laws 
are agreeable to the people; that the 
House of Peers are in a high degree 
qualified for this purpose, not merely 
on account of their extensive acquire- 
ments and high honor, but from 
the fact of their not being, if we 
may so say, removeable from office 
at the pleasure of those whom the laws 
are made especially to govern and 
control, while they are also compara- 
tively free from the temptations of indi- 
vidual interest, and that anxiety to make 
a name by introducing a measure, which 
isthe natural result of temporary dignity. 
We have also noticed some of the prac- 
tical illustrations afforded by history. 
We would briefly state our opinion thus. 
As far as results from their essential 
constitution, the House of Peers must 
be disposed to consider the introduc- 
tion of a new law to be in itself, toa 
certain extent, an injury ; the House of 
Commons to look upon it as. a merit. It 


is better fora state to have its laws toofew 
than too many. A legislative body should 
be as much on its guard against activity 
as an executive against supineness. 





It will not be necessary to enterat much 
length into the question of the utility of 
the House of Peers as a supreme court 
of judicature. It is obvious that some 
such court must exist—that it must be 
endowed as well with a legal as equit- 
able jurisdiction—and that, since supe- 
riors may materially suffer from a trial 
by their inferiors, though the latter 
ean seldom suffer from being judged 
by the former, that court should consist 
of the highest persons in the realm, 
who are competent for the office. But 
let us consider what are the compo- 
nent parts of that supreme court. — Its 
acting members are chiefly of two 
classes, peers by descent, and peers 
elevated for legal learning and abilities. 
It derives, therefore, from the latter the 
greatest body perhaps of judicial infor- 
mation in the world, while the former 
act as a specics of jury, selected from 
the very finest panel, if we may so 
express. it, that was ever formed. 

As the court of ultimate resort, they 
must be, to a certain extent, judges 
both of law and of fact, and for this 
office there exists no other body 
equally qualified; while, as the au- 
thority which is to lay down what is 
the law in cases wholly new and with- 
out precedent, they must be more or 
less cognizant of, and able to declare 
the intention of the legislature which 
framed the law. The right of deciding 
without appeal, in all manner of cases, 
must be lodged in some one body. To 
none can it be so safely entrusted as 
to that class which is supplied by the 
constant influx of all that is most emi- 
nent for wisdom, learning and virtue. 

We cannot refrain from calling the 
attention of our readers to a powerful 
testimony which has lately appeared 
in favor of the utility of the House of 
Lords, and of the aristocracy in gene- 
ral. This evidence is drawn from the 
infuriated hatred and malice displayed 
towards them in three little pamphlets, 
attributed, though perhaps without 
foundation, to the pen of a distin- 
guished patron of, and voucher for, the 
present ministry. Were that .house 
useless they would not have been 
honored with such deep and bitter 
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hatred ; were they not really the safe- 
guard of the nation they would not be 
denounced by the author and his fac- 
tion with such ferocious hostility, as 
the grand obstacles to all improvement, 
or,in other words, as what he and they 
feel to be, the sole power in the state, 
able and willing to prevent the abso- 
Jute ruin of every public and private 
right—every religious and political in- 
stitution. This is sufficient to excite 
the most active malignity of such a 
person, and the unhappy beings to 
whom he addresses these seditious 
pamphlets. But this is not the 
only crime of that house in the 
eyes of those men, When the ring- 
leader of that party, the secret patron 
and public eulogist of these pamphlets, 
was first raised to that house, its mem- 
bers were resolved, in spite of all his 
previous life, to treat him as if they 
supposed him to possess gentlemanly 
feelings, and they continued to do so 
until he had so effectually shown 
that the Ethiopian could not change 
his skin, that they were compelled not 
merely to form a just estimate of his 
character, but to manifest, in no doubt- 
ful manner, what that estimate was. 

The works to which we allude are 
called, “Thoughts upon the Aristo- 
eracy of England, by Isaac Tomkins, 
Gent. ;” “ A Letter to Mr. Isaac Tom- 
kins, by Peter Jenkins ;” and “A 
Letter to Isaac Tomkins and Peter 
Jenkins, on Primogeniture, by Timothy 
Winterbottom.” 

We strongly recommend the perusal 
of these little works to all those who 
think that they should seek for truth 
by joining no party, the Nicodemi and 
Agrippe of politics—but especially to 
that numerous body who advocate in 
principie or practice the doctrine cf 
expediency, who eulogize the consti- 
tution, and with amiable indignation 
deny that they would suffer to be 
removed any portion whatever of its 
glorious fabric, except merely the use- 
less blocks which constitute the foun- 
dation. To this most unhappy class 
of politicians, who add to the crime of 
following in the train of revolutionary 
ruffians the contemptible weakness of 
doing so reluctantly, we consider these 
little epitomes of all that is false, gross 
and disgusting in the radical press of 
Great Britain may be of use, because 
we think it will show them more fully 
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than we can do, the folly and crimi- 
nality of attempting to attain ends 
which they suppose to be good, by the 
encouragement and aid, in however 
slight a degree, of men whose princi- 
ples they disapprove ; and will demon- 
strate the practical fallacy of the 
theory, that in a revolution, the mo- 
derate majority of soi-disant reformers 
can restrain the more violent and con- 
sistent democrats, and effect by their 
united efforts a partial alteration. 

The rumour, which certainly pro- 
ceeded from high authority, with re- 
spect to the authorship of these 
pamphlets, was probably grounded 
upon, and certainly received a strong 
confirmation from, the remarkable 
similarity to the style and consistency 
with the character and disposition of 
the individual whose first appearance 
was as contributor to an infidel periodi- 
cal—his next as the advocate of that 
unhappy and abandoned woman, whom, 
for the purpose of obtaining an oppor- 
tunity of insulting his sovereign and 
acquiring a polluted notoriety, he ac- 
tually, while affecting zeal in her 
behalf, was foully and fatally betraying. 

It is not surprising that these 
productions should have been attri- 
buted to, and favourably reviewed, 
nay, highly eulogized by him, who, 
after a long and fruitless struggle to 
creep into the favor of the king he 
had insulted, and obtain the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity and the great object 
of his desires, an elevation to that 
rank which he affects to despise—an 
introduction to that society on which 
he now pours forth the vile abuse of 
his calumnious pen—at length attained 
the rank to which he had so long 
fondly aspired, by seizing the moment 
when a new ministry were coming in 
and embarrassed by a variety of diffi- 
culties, to give notice of a bill, the 
introduction of which would drive his 
friends out of office, in order to com- 
pel them to secure his silence by re- 
moving him to the upper house before 
the appointed day. The same per- 
fectly consistent individual, while he 
retains the title of his rank in England, 
lays it aside in France, and preconcerts 
with one of the assuciates of his de- 
pravity, that the latter should, in the 
midst of a furious and pointless tirade 
against the aristocracy, make a mock 
apology to his lordship, in order that 
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he might reply, in a mixture of blas- 
phemous profaneness, and low, sneer- 
ing vulgarity, that he “would listen 
with Christian forbearance to every 
thing that might be said against his 
order.” 

We shall proceed to our extracts, 
merely requesting our readers to ob- 
serve, that the ultra principles dis- 
played are the real and consistent 
ones, and that the only consistent ones 
that can be set in opposition to them 
are those of decided Conservatism. 

We shall commence by showing 
who are the body against whom these 
pamphlets are designed to inflame 
the real anti-Tory party; for we do 
not designate as a party that mass of 

ersons calling themselves “ moderate 
iberals,” who differ from each other in 
all manner of shades of principles, and 
even in the extent to which they would 
act on the very principles they them- 
selves profess to advocate. From this 
class of individuals the two great par- 
ties are gradually, but, of course, with 
daily increasing rapidity drawing their 
recruits. When this has continued 
long enough to reduce this quagmire 
of inconsistent weakness to a numerical 
equal to its moral insignificance, the 
crisis will have come, and we think 
will also be past,as the mere display of 
the overwhelming power of the then 
Tory party will be enough to restore 
the liberties and heal the wounds of 
the constitution. But to proceed with 
our extracts. After anticipating a 
triumph of his faction, and remarking, 
that before the approaching opportu- 
nity arrives, it is advisable to attend a 
little “to the aristocratic principle 
among us”—or in other words, to 
prepare the minds of his gang for 
their extirpation—he proceeds, 


« The nobility of England, though’ it 
forms the basis and the bulk, forms not 
the whole of our aristocratic body. To 
all practical purposes we must include 
under that name all their immediate con- 
nexions, and even all who live in the 
same circles, have the same objects, and 
from time to time attain the same privi- 
leges. * * * * What difference in so- 
ciety is there between a Jord’s second son, 
or indeed his eldest, and the son of a rich 
squire, especially if he be of old family, 
that is, if his father or grandfather have 
been squires before him? * * * * That 


hereditary privileges are at the bottom 
of the whole, is not denied ; that those 
privileges being destroyed, all the worst 
parts of the other evils would cease, is 
admitted. * * * When the legislature, 
as in this country, has been long in the 
hands of the wealthy, they.are apt to 
confound and mistake their interests and 
convenience for those of society at large, 
and thus to perpetuate regulations from 
which they alone derive advantage,” 


Mark, reader, the author, writing 
for the radicals (for he despises the 
intermediate class as much as we do) 
defines the aristocracy as—the peers, 
all related to them, all connected with 
them, all who appear in the society 
in which they also appear, all those 
squires who can boast a father and 
grandfather, and finally all the wealthy. 
He is perfectly right; and however 
we may detest the author, wliether he 
be the individual who has eulogised 
these works in a distinguished peri- 
odical, or is only famous as the spouse 
of the most disgusting female writer of 
the day ; yet we fully admit the justice 
of his assertion, that in all their great 
interests these classes are indeed iden- 
tified. We shall presently notice the 
miserable attempts he makes to pre- 
vent his dupes among them from per 
ceiving this inference. Now for the 
description of their character, habits, 
society, &c. 

* Statesmen pass much of their time 
in it; they discuss their measures of a 
party nature before the empty women 
and the frivolous youths who compose 
it. They are nota little moved by the 
opinion which has dominion in these se- 
lect circles; they are prevented from 
making useful appointments of men 
unknown to these arbiters and arbi- 
tresses of fashion—and therefore de- 
spised by them—but who would be 
still more despised if they were known, 
because they are men of learning and 
sound sense. The same _ statesmen 
are also kept from taking an interest in 
many good works—as in humane and 
philanthropic pursuits—and in support- 
ing wise measures of improvement 
founded upon profound views of human 
nature and of man’s wants, by the same 
tone of ridicule with which, within these 
sacred precincts, all mention of such 
things is sure to be greeted. Lastly, as 
those circles are drawn round tlie very 


focus of all hatred and contempt for the 
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people, they are the very hotbeds of 
oryism and intolerance ; nothing being 
more certain than that the women of 
fashion and all the young aristocrats 
(perhaps more or less of all parties) 
hate reform ; look down upon the people; 
desire more or less openly to have a 
strong, arbitrary, Tory government, and 
would fain see the day dawn upon mili- 
tary power established on the ruins of 
the national representation.” * * 


«The want of sense and reason which 
prevails in these circles is wholly incon- 
ceivable. An ignorance of all that the 
more refined of the middle, or even of 
the lower classes, well know, is accom- 
panied by an insulting contempt tor any 
one who does not know any of the silly 
and worthless trifles which form the 
staple of their only knowledge. An 
entire incapacity of reasoning is twin 
sister to a ready, and flippant, and autho- 
ritative denial of all that reason has 
taught others. An utter impossibility 
of understanding what men of learning 
and experience have become familiar with, 
stalks hand in hand, insolent and exult- 
ing, with a stupid denial of truths which 
are all but self-evident, and are of ex- 
treme importance. Every female member 
of this exquisite class is under the exclu- 
sive dominion of some waiting maid, or 
silly young lover, or slander-mongering 
newspaper ; and if not under the sway of 
one paper, lives in bodily fear of two or 
three. Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by 
turns employed to disarm these tyrants ; 
and however tormented the wretched 
victim may be, she is forced by some 
strange fatality, or propensity, to read 
what most tortures her.” * o 

“ Furious to the pitch of Bethlem or St. 
Luke’s, if they themselves be but touched 
or threatened, nothing can be more ex- 
emplary than the fortitude with which 
they sustain the rudest shocks that can 
be given to the reputation of their dear- 
est and nearest connexions, Nay, they 
bear without flinching, with the patience 
of anchorites, and the courage of martyrs, 
(but that the pain is vicarious,) the most 
exquisite and long-continued tortures to 
which the feelings of their friends and 
relations can be subjected. This is no 
exaggeration ; for it is below, very much 
below, the truth. They delight in the 
slander of that press, the terrors of which 
daily haunt them, and nightly break their 
slumbers. Nothing is to them a greater 
enjoyment than to read all that can be 
said against their friends. They know, 
to be sure, that all is false; but, judging 
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by themselves, they know that all of it 
gives pain.” * * * 

« Thus, the class we are speaking of 
form in reality the slander-market of the 
day; and yet, with a miraculous incon- 
sistency, they are in one everlasting 
chorus against ‘the license of the press,’ 
which, but for them, would have no 
being ; but for their follies, no object; 
but for their malice, no support ; but for 
their spiteful credulity, no dupes to work 
upon ; but for their existence, no canes 
of continuing its own.’ ° 


« Even wit, the most refined, finds no 
echo in such minds; and if it be used in 
illustrating an argument or in pressing 
home the demonstration (which it often 
may be), the author is charged with 
treating a serious subject lightly, and of 
Broad 
humour, descending to farce, is the ut- 
most reach of their capacity; and that 
is of no value in their eyes unless it raises 
a laugh at a friend’s expense.” * * 

« The body at large is our foe; that is 
incapable of conversion, Mr, O'Connell 
may threaten and Mr, Brougham (mark 
reader!) may educate for ages; that 
body is beyond all the fears which the 
former can excite, and all the improve- 
ment which the latter can produce. All 
their habits—all their connexions—all 
their interests—oppose any conversion 
short of what a miracle could work, 
The abuses of the system are not merely 
the protection of their order, but its 
direct presiding genius. For them, sine- 
cures exist; for them, jobs are done, 
They it is that protit by the over-pay- 
ment of public functionaries. They it 
is that amass wealth by the tax imposed 
upon the bread consumed, and alone 
consumed, by the people. For their 
sons an overgrown army provides com- 
missions and staff-appomtments. For 
their sons a bloated church establishment 
displays deaneries, and prebends, and 
bishoprics. To teach their children 
Tory principles, the public schools (the 
best education in England, and. one 
utterly below contempt) train the pa- 
trician infant to lisp in slavish accents. 
To confirm the lessons of Eton and 
Winchester, Oxford opens her conser- 
vative arms, and eradicates whatever 
feelings of humarity, whatever reason- 
able opinions the expanding faculties of 
the mind may have engrafted upon the 
barren stocks of Henry the Sixth and 
William of Wickham.” . ° 

“I think it is in Sheridan’s Trip to 
Scarborough that a noble lord is intro. 
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duced as recommending his brother to 
take to robbing on the high road as a 
means of subsistence. The spirit of this 
advice has long been acted on.” 


We shall now briefly notice the in- 
consistencies we have alluded to. One 
of these is merely apparent, it is his 
eulogy on the middle class ; and is as 
follows :— 


« The middle, not the upper class, are 
the part of the nation which is entitled 
to command respect, and enabled to win 
esteem or challenge admiration. They 
read, they reflect, they reason, they think 
for themselves; they will neither let a 
pope, nor a prince, nor a minister, nor a 
newspaper form their opinions for them ; 
and they will neither, from views of 
interest nor motives of fear, be made the 
dupe or tool of others. They are the 
nation—the people—in every rational or 
correct sense of the word. By them, 
through them, for them, the fabric of the 
government is reared, continued, de- 
signed. How long are they likely to 
suffer a few persons of overgrown wealth, 
laughable folly, and considerable profli- 
gucy, to usurp, aud exclusively to hold, 
ail consideration, all individual im- 
portance ?” 


With other similar passages scat- 
tered up and down, for the double 
purpose of blindfolding his professed 
friends, but intended victims, and of 
pandering to the vanity of the low 
radicals, who must see from the whole 
work that they are the class really de- 
signed by this title. But the most 
treacherous inconsistency in the work, 
is that immediately after a desperate 
attack such as we have given some 
examples of, he affects to qualify, but 
really confirms it by some hardly intel- 
ligible sentence to the effect, that even 
if the aristocracy were removed, yet 
much of the evil would remain, if the 
accumulation of wealth were allowed ; 
und then wheels off with a flourishing 
sentiment, that no man in his senses 
would wish to interfere with the rights 
of property; that the progress of 
knowledge will be the best softener of 
harsher features; that no man who 
understands our constitution would 
wish to see the House of Lords 
abotished, but merely improved, &c. 
These passages he places where they 
are likely to soothe the liberal reader, 
whom he believes, and indeed is well 
justified by experience in believing, 


incompetent, either by weakness or 
indolence, to compare the works with 
themselves, and with each other, as 
the radical will do, to whom he 
always addresses the closing sentence 
of undefined meaning, but easily un- 
derstood, that it is his object only to 
point out the disease, that they are to 
consider the remedy. 

One passage we must extract, as 
paying a reluctant tribute to the truth 
of the principle which it is the design 
of this article to advocate. 


“Tam far from doubting the policy of 
the existence of a second deliberative 
body, less likely to be affected by popular 
clamour and to be run away with by 
vague theories and speculations than 
those who depend immediately on the 
people; but surely the opposition of our 
aristocracy has amounted to more than 
to mere slowness; they have exhibited 
not the moment of inertia, but a deter- 
mined and blind resistance.” 


In this passage itself there is, how- 
ever, a special absurdity. What is 
the meaning or the use of a second 
deliberative body to whom he allows 
only slowness, and will not permit any 
power of resistance? The nonsensical 
expression, “the moment of inertia,” 
would confer probability on the idea 
first started, as to its authorship, by an 
individual, whose impudent assump- 
tion of a scientific character, is only 
equalled By his total ignorance even 
of the commonest principles of science. 

He throws an insidious sop to his 
dupes by such passages as the follow- 
ing :— 

*«« Nevertheless, don’t let us be run 
away with by names, and fancy that 
lords may not be very good men, and 
good reformers too.” . . 


“ The aristocracy, as a body, is essen- 
tially the enemy of all reform. Excep- 
tions there are. Excellent sense in one; 
in another, good education for about the 
worst educated (because most religious) 
country in Europe; in a third, party- 
zeal; in a fourth, personal spleen,—may 
alienate members of the body from their 
natural connexions, and enlist them in 
the cause of the people. For the aid of 
these men the country can never be too 
grateful. Far from repelling them by 
insult and damping their generous efforts 
in our behalf by a cold and sullen recep- 
tion, it is our duty and our interest to 
hail their arrival among us with open 
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arms. They are of infinite use to us. 
Their motives should not be too nar- 
rowly scrutinized. They are worthy of 
all acceptation; and, if we krfow either 
what becomes us, or what serves us, we 
shall affectionately and gratefully receive 
them.” 

Even here he cannot refrain from 
lashing at the individuals whom he 
affects "to praise, and hints to his party 
that they should re ceive them because 
they are of use to them ; that is to say, 
that while they require them to help 
them in destroying their own order, 
they should conce al, as far as it is ne- 
cessary to deceive them, their conte mpt 
and hatred ; and as soon as their de- 
grading, work shall be performed, they 
will feel at liberty to treat them as 
they had done the rest, with the addi- 
tional punishment and scorn due to 
traitors. 

The following passages are worthy 
of notice; as illustrating this statement, 
and also showing to our own party 
that they need not fear to lose any 
thing except the privilege they seem 
to value so highly, that of being spec- 
tators of, instead of actors in the con- 
test; and that they may soon expect 
a clear field, as the mass of indolent 
and lukewarm self-deceivers, who 
amuse their vanity by calling them- 
selves the “ juste milieu” party, are 
hourly dimin: ishing in number and im- 
portance, and will speedily be driven 
from their absurd and criminal anny 
to hover between right and wrong : 


Does any one dream that above 200, 
or at most, 250 of the Commons really 
love reform, merely because the other 
reformers, the merely nominal liberals, do 
not dare throw out reform bills and mo- 
tions? Nota bit of it: they hate reform 
bitterly—hate it for its own sake—hate 
it for their sakes—hate it for the sake of 
the House of Lords, whom they really 
love, and where most of them hope to 
sit. But they fear us as well as detest 
us, and they must vote whether they 
will or no on many questions. Only 
see the effects of this. It is like the 
argument of measures, not men.” 

“ Our friends are the minority; and 
the rest of the opposition, who, in case 
of a change, will be the ministerial body, 
is composed of men in whom the country 
never can again ple ace any trust ; because 
they have got into pi arliament under false 
pretences; wheedling us one day with 
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promises of strong votes, and breaking 
these promises the next; gaining their 
seats by pledges'of reform, and forfeiting 
those pledges the moment they were 
sworn in.” * * 


«“ But the persons whom we really 
have a right to complain of, and whom 
all honest men must blame, and all men 
of spirit despise, are the forty or fifty 
pretended liberals, who have not gone 
over openly to the enemy. These 
rotten members are the true cause of all 
the mischief that is befalling us. They 
will possibly make it impracticable to 
form a good liberal ministry: they 
will almost certainly cause any govern- 
ment that is formed to be ill constructed, 
—patched of feeble men,—unpopular 
statesmen, and puny reformers, if re- 
formers at all; and they will assuredly 
make it quite impossible for even such 
a ministry to last; so that we shall be 
driven very soon back to the Tories 
and that vile and intolerable dominion 
will be perpetuated over us to the lasting 
disgrace of the country.’ 

We should not trouble our readers 
with any notice of the absurdities into 
which our author falls in talking of 
property descending according to the 
law of nature ; a thing in itself perfect 
nonsense ; the law of nature being 
force and occupation, and every species 
of descent being the mere creature of 
municipal law, and differing in every 
country, and even in the parts of the 
same country; as for example, in 
England, the three rules of feudal, 
gavel-kind, and borough English te- 
nure ; where, in the first, the eldest 
son; in the second, all alike; and in 
the third, the youngest alone, is heir 
to the ancestor; all three systems 
equally a civil restraint on the natural 
law by which the neighbours would 
have all fought for the property ; and 
if the son got it, it would have been 
the mere result of force or accident, 
which probably would have given it 
tu the eldest, if any. Perhaps the 
wisest system was that which gave it 
to the youngest, on the ground, that, 
in trading towus where it obtain -d, the 
elder children have been provided for 
by the father in his life-time. 

It is truly ludicrous to observe the 
contortions and anxiety of our author 
to unite, with any pretence of consis- 
tency, his abusive contempt of polished 
society with his rage 


and mortification 
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at being excluded from it; we should 
rather say, his attempts to excite, at 
the. same time, these 4wo feelings in 
others, for he is probably, at least to a 
certain extent, permitted occasionally 
to pollute that society with his own 
presence for which he makes this 
grateful return. 

For the purpose of destroying the 
respect of the lower orders for this 
society, our worthy radical proceeds : 


«The number of men and women 
are pretty nearly equal in the world, the 
number of elder sons but small. Every 
man, says Adam Smith, has a peculiar 
contidence in his own good luck. Every 
woman, perhaps, in her good luck and 
good looks combined. Every one thinks 
that she has a better chance than her 
neighbours of securing a matrimonial 
prize; and if a daughter’s generosity or 
folly lead ber to prefer a younger brother, 
the superior sagacity and prudence of her 
mother will speedily set the matter right; 
access will be denied him, perhaps some 
history of a flirtation with another con- 
jured up, or if he confide his wishes to 
the fair one’s parents, she may not be 
informed of his proposal. In short, to 
use the language of political economists, 
the supply of wives exceeds the demand, 
Hence arises the noble science of matri- 
monial angling. The noblest and most 
amiable part of our species are turned 
into so many artificial flies to tickle and 
catch the human trout, Flimsy accom- 
plishments are substituted for solid edu- 
cation; the adornment of the person for 
that of the mind; dress takes the place 
of literature; singing and dancing, in- 
stead of being regarded, one as a pleasant 
way of beguiling a cheerless hour, the 
other as a means of securing a graceful 
deportment, are ends seriously pursued 
for their own sake. While the mother 
superintends the maid or the milliner as 
she sews the gown on her daughter's 
back ; while she watches with respect{ul 
deference Mr. Nesbit or Mr. Woodman, 
as he decks or disfigures her hair with 
the orthodox ornaments prescribed by 
fashion, or plasters the curls with rice 
water to her temples, her daughter's 
morals are left pretty nearly to form 
themselves, and her reading confined to 
fashionable novels or trumpery annuals, 
The whole soul of the mother is bent on 
securing the benefit of an establishment ; 
no time is to be lost, the future is left to 
take care of itself; present attraction is 
all that is thought of. Conscious that 
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the chances are against her, the market 
being overstocked, no mancuvre is 
missed, no opportunity neglected, and 
much may be, and is, done by the good 
management of a judicious chaperon. 
The gaudy bait is skilfully played before 
the eyes of the destined victim ; the fine- 
drawn slender line is invisible; the simple 
object of these arts, perhaps just twenty. 
one and fresh from college, sees and de- 
sires, thinks all js gold that glitters; he 
nibbles: should some other sister of the 
hook interfere, and try to lure away the 
prey, falsehood and slander lend their aid 
to defeat her intrigues: just when the 
swain begins to think himself in love, the 
bait is withdrawn, he follows, and at last 
takes it. But with matrimony comes re- 
pentance. Scarce is the honeymoon passed, 
when he finds out the deception which 
has been practised ; he discovers that, in- 
stead of an amiable companion, who can 
enliven moments of dulness as well as 
partake of the pleasures of gaiety, he has 
married an empty, selfish, heartless, frivo- 
lous person, who cares not a sixpence for 
anything but his fortune, and who looks 
upon him only as the peg upon which 
her establishment hangs. But it is too 
late so recede: he may, indeed, “ flounce 
indignant of the guile,” but the line of 
matrimony is too strong to be broken, 
The natural consequence follows; the 
gentleman amuses himself with a mistress, 
the lady with a lover. This may be 
thought a picture too highly coloured ; 
but I do maintain that it is the tendency 
of primogeniture to generate this spirit 
of rapacity and artifice ; it even tends to 
make sister rival sister, and perhaps a 
whole family pull caps for one man. May 
be, indeed, under the pressing exigencies 
of circumstances, a rich grocer or tea- 
dealer is admitted to purchase his admis- 
sion into the ranks of gentility by taking 
some unsaleable commodity off her mo- 
ther’s hands. If no such thing as primo- 
geniture existed, if things were left to 
follow their own course, and permitted 
to flow in their natural channels, this 
disparity between the demand and supply 
would vanish; this urgent necessity to 
be the first in the field, and to secure the 
first rich fool, boy or booby, that might 
offer, would disappear; women would 
mate with their equals; and though Hyde 
Park might not exhibit so long a line of 
carriages on a Sunday, nor the opera so 
splendid an attendance on a Saturday, 
yet the number of old maids at Bath and 
of divorces at Doctors’ Commons would 
be diminished.” 
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There may be much abstract truth 
in these attacks, but none in their pre- 
sent application. Interested marriages 
are, no doubt, common; but we tell 
our author, and we ground this, per- 
haps startling, assertion, on long atten- 
tion and impartial observation, that, 
generally speaking, the proportion of 
such unions increases exactly in the 
ratio of the poverty of the class in 
which they exist;‘and to such an extent 
does this hold, as frequently to have 
almost compelled us to doubt the ex- 
istence, in the very lowest classes, of 
any other motive whatever. 

For evidence in support of this we 
do not refer our readers to the Eclogues 
of Virgil, the Aminta of Tasso, or the 
Galatea of Florian, but to the source 
where we were ourselves instructed— 
the school of practical and patient ob- 
servation. 

But to return to our author. After a 
very intelligible dissertation to prove 
how conducive it would be to public 
improvement to lay hold on all private 
libraries, galleries, museums, &c. for 
the state, and not to remove them from 
their present residences—far would he 
be from doing such a Gothic act—but 
simply to remove the owners from both, 
and to render the mansion and its con- 
tents public property; and showing in 
one place that to be sickly and profli- 
gate is the essential distinction of an 
eldest son, and the result of too much 
wealth; he soon after demonstrates, 
with equal force of reasoning, that these 
same things are peculiar to younger 
sons, and a necessary consequence of 
their poverty. He then kindly conde- 
scends to answer sone difficulties that 
squeamish minds might suggest to the 
adoption of his system. 


« It will be objected, 1 doubt not, that 
one class of society, the country gentle- 
men, would disappear from among us were 
this law or custom of primogeniture to 
be discontinued: but it may be questioned 
whether this would be an evil, and whe- 
ther a subdivision of landed property into 
portions, sufficiently large, however, for 
the profitable employment of capital, is 
not greatly to be desired.” 

«JT much doubt whether the country 
gentlemen, improved as they are since the 
days of Squire Western, are to be consi- 
dered as a class in any great degree con- 
ducive to the public good.” 


What is the Use of the House of Lords ? 


“ To the country gentlemen we owe 
the evils which the new poor-law bill was 
introduced to remedy ; with them would 
disappear our game laws; and our corn 
laws would, perhaps, be more easily 
abolished. I believe them tu be eminently 
unfit for the management of our jails ; 
and, in short, were a national system of 
education and a well organized paid ma- 
gistracy established, I think the proprie- 
tors and occupiers of land would speedily 
learn to manage their own matters better 
than the best committee of the most active 
country justices, and that the disappear- 
ance of the country gentlemen, instead of 
an objection, would be found an addi- 
tional argument on my side. Nor should 
we by this be deprived of an aristocracy : 
the intelligence distributed through the 
country would not be diminished; far 
otherwise. The mansions, the palaces, 
the manors, which now are possessed by 
those who too often inherit the preju- 
dices as well as the estates of their ances- 
tors, would pass into the hands of men of 
far greater ability and acquirement, who 
would bring into agriculture some portion 
of that acuteness of mind and intensity of 
purpose by which the means of their 
purchase were acquired, and by which 
that which, though the most complicated, 
is the most neglected of our arts, might 
receive that scientific cultivation which 
alone can enable the British to compete 
with the foreign corn grower.” 

We shall make but one more ex- 
tract, for the purpose of warning those 
would-be Conservatives, who would ra- 
ther cut their own throats quietly than 
fright those who wish to do them this 
kind office, and whose timely exclusion 
from administration has recently pre- 
served the constitution from being sa- 
crificed to the conciliating timidity of 
those friends who forget that public 
opinion will always follow a decided go- 
vernment, and has saved the Con- 
servative party from being the subject 
of a verdict of felo de se, the proba- 
bility of which event seems to have 
oecurred to our radical when he wrote 
as follows :— 

« Now they must make their delicate 
and squeamish minds up to a little more 
of a real reform ; for without it neither 
this nor any other government can go 
on; and if we get it, we must make up 
our minds not to care who gives it us. I 
should nowise wonder, friend Isaac, to 
find many of us even taking to some of 
the moderate Tories, if they would but 
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show areforming spirit, and give up their 
ultra and Orange connexions. They are 
very stout when they take to a thing, 
and they don’t stand at a trifle. Witness 
the Catholic question.” 

Ere we conclude we shall briefly 
notice one use of an established aristo- 
cracy, which may not have been so 
freq uently observed as those we have 
mentioned. It consists in its affording 
a legitimate object of ambition, by 
which talent can attain rank without 
power. Of all tyrannies that of talent 
is the most dangerous. By tyranny we 
mean, of course, power not legitimate ‘ly 
vested. Now, the object of the ambi- 
tion of talent is a permanent distine- 
tion from the majority of society. The 
temporary eminence attained by each 
exertion of talent is obviously merely 
the means employed by the individu: ul 
to attain the other. It is always a 
painful and galling mortification to 
talent to feel its rank depending on 
those whom it considers as its inferiors. 
Hence it is that republics whose terri- 
tories are sufficiently peopled are per- 
petually involved in civil broils, and 
uniformly terminate in a despotism. 
There is no situation in them in which 
such a permanent distinction can be 
obtained. Men of talent and ambition 
are, therefore driven to recollect that 
that object can only be attained by 
possessing themselves of immense and 
independent power. ‘The great move- 
ments of republics are, consequently, in 
general, couvulsive, and are effected by 
the struggles of individual talent aiming 
at power. Those of «a limited and 
mixed government, like that of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, are per- 
formed by the steady exertions of 
great number of able minds, each of 
whom, having in view a distinct and 
authorised object, labours on, with that 
friendly disposition towards his fellow- 
citizens which results from the con- 
sciousness that his object is as gene- 
rally approved as the means by which 
he attains it, and that jealous attach- 
ment to the constitution of his country 
which is the consequence of the feeling 
that on its permanence all his prospects 
depend. This is remarkably exempli- 
fied in a fact which has not escaped 
the notice even of our Transatlantic 
brethren, that what is called “rising 


from the ranks,” or the elevation of 


individuals, by the mere force of merit, 


from the lower to the highest stations 
in society, is not by any means so fre- 
quent in republics as in limited mo- 
narchies. 

The reason of this is obvious, and 
may be illustrated by what our readers 
must have often observed when a mass 
of pe rsons are congregated to see some 
public show. If they are on a smooth 
slope, the weight of all above presses 
on those below; each feels conscious 
that he holds his place merely by keep- 
ing down others; while those others 
have not only the sense of their own 
inferiority of station, but the galling re- 
flection that the *y are supporting those 
who are enjoying such advantages over 
them. ‘This state of things produces a 
constant restlessness. Each feels that 
if he must be in a constant struggle, he 
may as well struggle to improve as to 
retain his situation; and everyone, con- 
sequently, looks on his superiors as 
tyrants, his inferiors as enemies, and 
his equals as rivals. But how different 
the result when a similar crowd is col- 
lected on a flight of steps. Here the 
elevation of one is of no injury to ano- 
ther ; each is secure of his own place, 


and, therefore, under no necessity of 


exertion, nor disposed to any hostile 
feeling towards others; on the contrary, 
if a vacancy appears, they are ready 
to help up one from below to fill it up. 

The fundamental error of all attacks 
on the system of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy consists in the supposition that a 
state of political or social equality is 
possible, or consistent with the nature 
or circumstances of man, either in a 
civilized or savage state. We are not 
called on to inquire whether, if pos- 
sible, it would be even desirable. Our 
own opinion is, that it would be in the 
highest degree otherwise; that a state 


of perfect and permanent equality, if 


such were possible, must completely 
paralyze and destroy the faculties and 
powers of the human mind. And, in 
fact, such is the natural inequality of 
mankind, that if we were to suppose 
the whole race, at any one given mo- 
ment, rendered perfectly equal, there 
would be, within one year after, as 
many degrees of rank as there are in 
our ownconstitution; with thei important 
difference that those degrees would be 
limited only by, and consist in, the va- 
rious kinds of power which the talents 
or circumstances of each had enabled 
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them to attain over others. The leading 
distinction between a republic and a 
monarchy seems to be this, that while 
the same distinctions of rank are pro- 
duced in each by the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, talents, and fortune, they 
are acknowledged in the one state, and 
rendered the secure reward of merit, 
offering to ambition a permanent emi- 
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nence where its struggles may termi- 
nate, and which it may transmit to its 
posterity; which, being disowned by 
the other system, they are merely a 
temporary and precarious usurpation, 
to be maintained by force or cunning, 
at the expense of the hatred of all 
below, and the jealous suspicion of all 
above them. 


OF TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


No. V. 


THE POPULAR SECRETARIES OF STATE—THE CHIVALRY OF THE “‘ 


REFORMED” HOUSE—MR. BUCKING- 


HAM’S COURT OF HONOR—LORD WELLESLEY’S RESIGNATION—FUSS AT WOLVERHAMPTON—HUME 
ON GOSTUME—COCKNEY AMUSEMENTS IN HoT WEATHER. 


THE POPULAR SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
Ar last the Whig-Radical secretaries 
of state have got into parliament—and 
how ? By what singular and signal act 
of a grate ful and de slighted public have 
these leading members of a ministry 
arrogating to itself exclusive popu- 
larity, been enabled to take their 
seats as legislators for the people ? 
Alas! that they who made the Reform 
Bill, and then worshipped the idol that 
they had made—alas! that they should 
live to see such an event—and so soon 
too! The public did not show itself 
grateful—did not show itself delighted, 
but left the secretaries of state to 
struggle into parliament by the ignoble 
and dack-stairs entrance of two boroughs 
conveniently vacated for the occasion, 
and one peerage, because no third 
borough was Gouvenient or compliant 
enou oh to receive the Right Honorable 
Secretary for the Colonial De spartment. 
What a falling off is here! How ditfer- 
ent from what might have been! How 
different from what was expected! Lord 
John Russell was so satistied of the ex- 
treme unpopularity of the Conservative 
administration, and so modestly con- 
scious that upon him and upon his 
colleagues were the popular hopes 
fixed, that on this very ground he led 
the late epposition to battle. ‘That re- 
spectable and united band of members 
of parliament, consisting of English 
ultra- Whigs and Radicals, all learned 
as John Gully, and liberal as Joseph 
Hume—of Irish Papists, consistent 
and quiet as Mr. Daniel O'Connell, 
pure and independent as Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor—of Scotch “reformers,” 


modest as Doctor Bowring, and meri- 
torious as Mr. Gillon—all this various 
host fought under the banner of that 
great and mighty chief, Lord John 
Russell, because he was, or described 
himself to be, the darling and the 
champion of the people. Swelling 
with the thought to nearly the size of 
Mr. Sheil, or half the size of Mr. 
O'Connell, he proclaimed that Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry should be voted 
down because it was inimical to the 
people who loved and trusted him and 
his friends, and them alone. Within 
the house Mr. Grant snored his assent, 
and without (for even then the ex- 
secretary for foreign affairs had 
been rejected in the county which in 
happier days he represented,) Lord 
Palmerston “whispe red to all the ladies 
of his acquaintance that Lord John 
was right. 

The united, congenial, and respect- 
able host of English free-thinkers and 
“ Philosophers,” of Irish Papists and 
Scotch “ Independents,” carried their 
first point. Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
was outvoted, and resigned. Lord 
John Russell and his friends took 
office, and then the time was come to 
prove before the face of an anxious 
and inquiring world that the Whig- 
Radical ministers were indeed the 
darlings of the people. The three 
new secretaries of state were all com- 
mouers. Lord John Russell, at the 
time of his appointment, was member 
for the county of Devon—Mr. Grant 
was member for the county of Iverness 
—and Lord Palmerston had been mem- 
ber for the county of Hants. The act 
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of becoming ministers—an act for 
which, as has been said, their exclusive 
popularity was tke ground and the 
excuse—vacated the seats of Lord 
John and Mr, Grant ; the whole three 
had now to show, by the ec/at of their 
re-entrance to parliament, the truth 
and justice of their pretensions to the 
exclusive favor of the people. The 
way in which this was shown was as 
follows :—Mr. Grant did not dare to 
go back to his county; a Conservative 
was returned in his place by the peo- 
ple, and admission was procured for 
him into the House of Peers by the 
influence of his party with the king ; 
Lord John Russell did dare to go back 
to his county, but was beaten by an 
immense majority, and a Conservative 
was returned in his room. Colonel 
Fox, son of one of Lord J. Russell’s 
colleagues in the cabinet, was then 
induced to resign his seat for the 
borough of Stroud, a place in Glouces- 
tershire, with which Lord John has no 
connexion whatever. He was, how- 
ever, elected on Colonel Fox’s recom- 
mendation, and the gallant colonel was 
immediately afterwards accommodated 
with a place in the ordnance depart- 
ment. Lord Palmerston did not ad- 
dress any large constituency. There 
were half-u-dozen of the closest bo- 
roughs now left in England, talked of 
from time to time as likely to be 
vacated for his sake—at last one Mr. 
Kennedy, the only English member 
who voted with Mr. Dan. O’Connell 
in the House of Commons for Repeal 
of the Union, felt himself suddenly 
unwell, and found sitting in the house 
very inconvenient to him. He there- 
fore resigned his seat for the borough 
of Tiverton, and, singular to relate, 
Lord Palmerston was immediately 
elected for that place without oppo- 
sition. Thus did the three secretaries 
get into parliament ; and looking at the 
means by which, and the manner in 
which they achieved that object, it is 
surely not too much to say, that no 
one can have any doubt as to the 
veracity of their assertions about the 
possession of exclusive popularity. No 
one can feel any perplexity of mind as 
to the fact of the great favor in which 
they are held by the people—that 
people in whose name they cast out 
the Conservative administration. 

It is impossible not to admire the 
easy confidence with which, under all 


the circumstances of the* case, Lord 
Palmerston addressed the Tivertonians, 
upon acquiring the highly popular 
honor of being declared their repre- 
sentative. After reminding them of 
the great and glorious privilege they 
enjoyed of assembling in the “open 
air” to hear him declare his sentiments. 
He said—* The circumstances under 
which he found himself there, were no 
less honorable to them than gratifying to 
him.” Now, let us mark his exquisite 
reasons. ‘He had no connexion with 
the county of Devon—he had never 
put foot within their beautiful town till 
the other day, when he obeyed their 
summons. (He must have meant the 
summons of Mr. Kennedy.) He had 
no claim on their good wishes, except 
those which were founded upon his 
publie conduct and his political princi- 
ples.” All this was excellent : the only 
thing it wants is a statement of which 
set of political principles (fur he has 
had several in his time) the noble 
lord wished to make the foundation of 
his claim to the wise and discriminating 
favor of the Tivertonians. Were they 
the principles of the Liverpool, or the 
Canning, or the Goderich, or the Wel- 
lington, or the Grey, or the Melbourne 
administration ? for in all these did the 
noble lord serve, so continual has been 
his zeal for the public welfare. The 
men of Tiverton ought to have asked 
him this question. 

Another instance of his lordship’s 
intrepidity on this occasion it is proper 
to record, in order that there may be 
a due estimate formed of the advantage 
enjoyed by the country in having such 
a Foreign Secretary. “The govern- 
ment of Lord Melbourne,” quoth he, 
“was suddenly interrupted in the 
career of reform which it was pursu- 
ing, (an invisible career, by the by,) and 
in November last a government took 
office, consisting of persons who, during 
the whole period of their political exist- 
ence, had resisted every improvement, 
and from whose opposition had arisen 
all the difficulties which the ‘ reform 
ministry’ had to contend with.” Now, 
it so happens, that during at least two- 
thirds of the “ political existence” of 
“these persons,” the very same Lord 
Palmerston, who thus speaks of them, 
WAS HIMSELF THEIR SUBORDINATE OR 
THEIR COLLEAGUE, aiding and abetting 
whatever they did, whether it was “in 
resistance to every improvement” or 
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not! After this, who can deny that 
the dignity and wisdom of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or the activity and vigor of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
are as nought when compared with the 
candour and high honor of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ? 

THE CHIVALRY OF THE “REFORMED” 

HOUSE, 

Johnson is said to have said, that 
there was nothing, he thought, in which 
the power of art is shown so much as 
in playing on the fiddle. In a similar 
mood of mind one might be inclined 
to hazard the opinion that there 
is nothing in which the power 
of the House of Commons is 
shown so much as in keeping that 
wringable ornament of the human 
countenance called the nose, - un- 
scathed, upon the faces of certain 
very honourable gentlemen. Some 
people have protecting vows in heaven 
and insulting tongues on earth ; others 
who speak with unguarded lips, have 
friends with singularly gifted ears to get 
them out of their scrapes ; but even 
these would not do outside the walls of 
the “ reformed” House of Commons. It 
is only within that highly privileged 
atmosphere that wounds of honor are 
healed up without the serious conse- 
quences which ensue in places less 
enlightened. Iam led to these remarks 
at present in consequence of the pas- 
sages (not of arms) between Mr. Joseph 
Hume and Mr. Lechemere Charlton, 
which last night occupied the House 
of Commons. It appears “by the 
papers in this cause,” to use the 
phraseology of (Chancery, that Mr. 
Charlton, while he was speaking, heard 
Mr. Hume make use of the words 
“impertinent fellow,” which he believed 
were applied to him; but for fear of 
any mistake, he sent a letter to Mr. 
Hume, desiring to know whether it 
was so ornot. Mr. Hume refused to 
give any answer or explanation. Mr. 
Charlton wrote to him that by such 
unmanly and cowardly behaviour he 
had rendered himself wholly unworthy 
of the title of a gentleman, and he 
published a copy of this letter in the 
newspapers. ‘The next step taken by 
Mr. Hume in the matter was to com- 
plain of it in the house as a breach of 
the privileges of parliament. Another 
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man would have been foolish enough 
to do something which would have 
been, or have led to a breach of the 
peace of our lord the king ; but the 
more considerate Mr. Hume only said 
something to show that a breach of the 
privileges of parliament had been com- 
mitted. Mr. Hume did not deny the 
use of the words complained of ; but 
then, said he, Mr. Charlton had called 
me an impertinent fellow before I ap- 
plied these words to him. Who but 
must admire Mr. Hume’s method of 
retort! He concluded his statement 
with an avowal that he had no inten- 
tion of offending the honorable mem- 
ber! Mr. Chariton, therefore, affirmed 
that he had no¢ used the phrase which 
Mr. Hume attributed to him, and 
which he (Mr. Hume) admitted he 
had afterwards used himself; for, 
added Mr. Charlton, “it is a phrase 
which no “gentleman would use.” A 
member of the house, named Roebuck, 
distinguished as the friend of revolt 
in Canada, and of Mr. Hume, then 
rose as a witness, and deposed that he 
(Roebuck) had heard the words “ im- 
pertinent fellow” applied in the first 
instance by Mr. Charitonto Mr. Hume. 
This witness also affirmed that he him- 
self was a cool and an impartial per- 
son. On the other side, Mr. Rickards, 
Mr. Plumtre, Lord Stormont, Mr. A. 
Trevor, Lord Mahon, and Mr. Wakley, 
all stated that they had heard what 
took place—that they had not heard the 
words which Mr. Hume, as principal. 
and Mr. Roebuck as witness, attributed 
to Mr. Charlton, but that they had 
heard the words which Mr. Charlton 
attributed to Mr. Hume. Upon this 
arose Mr. Spring Rice (Chancellor and 
under-Treasurer of his Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer), who, in the most conciliatory 
manner, and with the most elaborate 
blandness of language, begged to sug- 
gest that no more should be said about 
the matter, but that it should rest ex- 
actly where it was. O’Connell next, to 
him opposing, rose. He did not think 
that the matter should rest where it 
was, but he did think that the witness 
(Roebuck, to wit) who distinctly said, 
that he had heard such and such words 
used, was a witness much more to be 
depended upon than they who merely 
said that they did not hear these words. 
This clever and characteristic observa- 
tion was evidently suggested by the 
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case of Mr. Thady O'Flynn, which Mr. 
O'Connell, from his knowledge of Irish 
matters, had at his fingers’ ends. Mr. 
O'Flynn was accused of having stolen 
a pair of brogues from behind the door 
of the cabin of his sister-in-law’s aunt, 
Mrs. Bridget Muldowney. He was 
informed that ten witnesses were ready 
to swear that they saw him steal the 
brogues. “ Plase your Reverence,” 
returned the clever Thady, to the 
priest who investigated the affair ; 
“ Please your Reverence, I can 
bring a hundert witnesses to sware 
that they did not see me stale the 
brogues.” Now, Thady’s defence was 
not admitted, simply because it ap- 
peared that his century of witnesses not 
only did not, but could not by any 
physical possibility, have seen what he 
did or did not do, on the occasion in 
question, they having been elsewhere. 
But the matter adverted to by Mr. 
O'Connell was very different, for the 
witnesses in that case were present, and 
did hear the conversation, or rather 
the retort discourteous, between Mr. 


Hume and Mr. Charlton, but although 
there present, and there listening, the ny 


did not hear the words which hot Mr. 
Hume, andcool Mr. Roebuck, declared 
to have been addressed by Mr. Charl- 
ton to Mr. Hume. Mr. O’Connell, 
whose sympathies are as keen in a mat- 
ter of this kind as his arguments are 
subtle, concluded his speech with a 
proposition that Mr. Hume should 
withdraw the words he had spoken, and 
Mr. Charlton the letter he had written, 
and that failing this amicable settlement 
both gentlemen should be committed 
to the formal and fee-creating custody 
of the sergeant-at-arms, lest a worse 
thing should happen to them. There 
are many who think this would have 
been a very superfluous piece of cau- 
tion, so far as one of the parties in the 
dispute was concerned, and as a man 
cannot conveniently fi; ght by himself, 
the assurance that either of them would 
prudently refrain from battle, removed 
anxiety as to both. Sir Robert Peel, 
however, concurred in Mr. O’Connell’s 
view of the propriety of an amicable ar- 
rangement by mutual concession, and 
the weight of Ais opinion settled the 
affair. Mr. Hume volunteered a con- 
fession that he had spoken the offen- 
sive words in error, and under a wrong 
impression, and Mr. Charlton, after a 
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very natural expression of his regret, 
that Mr. Home had not thought of 
making this explanation a little sooner, 
said that as the offence was admitted 
to have been given in error, he was 
willing to express his regret fur having 
written the letter c omplained of by Mr, 

Hume. Thus ended this “ modern in- 
stance” of chivalry, in which the mem- 
ber for Middlesex—that renowned 
knight of the shire—and his squire, the 
sapient and modest Mr. Roebuck, must 
be admitted to have shone with all 
their accustomed lustre. It is not 
likely that the affair will add much to 
Mr. Hume’s reputation in the pugna- 
cious region of the ec yunty of Galw: ay, 
but what is that tohim? Had he done 
battle with Mr. Charlton, the country 
might have lost him; as it is, he lives 
to do battle with the government es- 
timates, and to get papers printed at 
the expense of three hundred’ pounds 
for the purpose of exposing an extra- 
vagance of thirteen pence halfpenny 
per annum. As for Mr. Charlton he 
seems to have been rather baulked of 
the satisfaction, which he desired trom 
the perverse but patient member for 
Middlesex. This is hard, but still he 
need not be inconsolable— 


Durum : sed levius tit patientia, 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas, 


BUCKINGHAM’S COURT OF 


The subject of the duello having 
been incidentally before the house in 
the above affuir, it is to be regretted 
that advantage was not taken of the 
advice of the “ liberal and enlightened” 
member for Sheffield. That reform, 
and voyage-round-the-world-projecting 
gentleman, has a notice of a motion be- 
fore the house, which it is but fair to 
suppose he has not deterininea upon 
without much study ef the subject of 
getting out of scrapes by some other 
method than fighting one’s way out of 
them; and yet it ha ppens, strangely 
enough, that although even Mr. Wak- 
ley’s opinion was listened to, in the 
affair just noticed, Mr. Buckingham 
does not appear to have been invited to 
any contribution of his wisdom onthe 
occasion. Perhaps, as the house is apt 
to be impatient sometimes, it was ap- 
prehensive of getting too much. But 
a time iscoming when it will not escape 
the instruction it requires, for though 
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Mr. Buckingham’s subject has been once 
or twice postponed, there does still re- 
main upon the notice-book the following: 
« Mr. Buckingham—Bill for authoris- 
ing the constitution of courts of honor, 
as tribunals for the adjudication of those 
disputes, now commonly decided by an 
appe 2al to arms ; with a view to pro- 
vide a competent substitute for the ab- 
surd, murderous, and unchristian prac- 
tice of duelling.” All this is very well, 
and will appear especially wise and 
proper to those particular ‘friends’ of 
Mr. Buckingham, who belong to the 
society so called, and for whose edifi- 
cation, rather than that of the House 
of Commons, it may be more than sus- 
pected, that the ingenious member for 
Sheffield intends this notice of motion. 
But with all respect to that gentleman, it 
is but fair that the originality of this de- 
vice of his should be attributed-to ano- 
ther person, namely, the renowned 
Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, who conducted 
a periodical called the “ Tatler,” in the 
reign of Queen Anne. This Bicker- 
staff was not half so Solomonish a man 
as Mr. Buckingham, but he had a 
ready wit, and hence by a mere flash 
of fancy, he arrived at the same con- 
clusion which the learned M.P. has 
dug out of the mine’of philosophy, where- 
in he continually labours for an un- 
grateful public. The curious in such 
matters will be well repaid if they will 
take the trouble to look to No. 250, 
et seq. of Mr. Bickerstaff’s papers, for 
nice disquisitions, aad instructive re- 
ports touching this same court of ho- 
nour. The plan of the court was an- 
nounced under date the 14th Novem- 
ber, 1710, and it contains some admi- 
rable hints, which, if Mr. Buckingham 
have not yet availed himself of, he 
ought so to do forthwith. A_ little al- 
teration is, of course, necessary, from 
the change of habits and authorities 
since that time, but so practised a re- 
former as the member for Sheffield, will 
feel no difficulty about that. One 
thing, however, he ought to follow 
strictly—Mr. Bickerstaff named him- 
se/f president of the court. Mr. Buck- 
ingham must not allow his disinterest- 
edness or his modesty to prevent hin 
from following so respectable an exam- 
ple. No doubt he has so much consi- 
dered the subject as to make him the 
fittest judge in questions of such nice- 
ness as are likely to come before the 
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court which he proposes to institute. 
How important and how delicate his 
predecessor, Bickerstaff, deemed the 
duties he might be called upon to per- 
form, may be gathered; from the fol- 
lowing extract, copied from his first 
publication on the subject 

I am very sensible that the office I 
have now taken upon me will engage me 
in the disquisition of many weighty points 
that daily perplex the youth of the British 
nation ; and therefore I have already dis- 
cussed several of them for my future use ; 
as, how fara man may brandish his cane 
in telling his story without insulting his 
hearer ; what degree of contradic oo 
amounts to the lie ; how a man shall r 
sent another’s staring, and cocking a va 
in his face ; if asking pardon is an atone- 
ment for treading upon one’s toes ; whe- 
ther aman may put up with a box on 
the ear, received from a stranger in the 
dark; or, whether a man of honour 
may take a blow of his wife ? with several 
other subtleties of a like nature.” 


The considerateness of all this must 
strike every one, and it will certainly 
be no discredit to Mr. Buckingham, if 
in his practical and praiseworthy 
undertaking, he shall avail himself of 
the collateral suggestions, as he already 
has of the plan and its title, of those 
who have gone before him. 

N. B. In several of Mr. Bicker- 
staff's papers, between the 14th Nov. 
1710, aforesaid, and the end of that 
year, will be found deeply interesting 
reports of the proceedings before the 
court of honor, of which he had the 
honor to be Pp resident The evidence 
is set down in a concise and yet very 
lucid manner, and the decisions are 
distinguished by a most felicitous ap- 
propriateness. 


LORD WELLESLEY’S RESIGNATION. 

Whether considered morally, or 
politically, this distinguished noble- 
man’s resignation cannot but be looked 
upon as rather extraordinary, He 
resigns his place as lord chamberlain, 
and then he appears quite resigned to 
the mystery which hangs about the 
cause of this ve ry decisive step during 
the early career of the renewed Mel- 
bourne administration: Lord London- 
derry, in the House of Peers, quotes 
the fact of his resignation as cireum- 
stantial evidence of the disgust with 
which the noble marquis regarded the 
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new order of affairs in the Irish go- 
vernment. Lord Melbourne, in reply, 
insisted, that the policy of the govern- 
ment, as regarded Ireland, was much 
approved by the noble marquis. On 
the 2nd jof June, the noble marquis 
being then present in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Melbourne, and a 
royal duke, from whom Lord London- 
derry was understood to have received 
his information on the subject, being 
also present, Lord Londonderry, al- 
luding to his former statement, and 
the sort of denial given to it by Lord 
Melbourne, intimated that he was pre- 
pared to shew by documents, the cor- 
rectness of the statement he had made, 
if that were desired ; though, for his 
own part, he had no inclination to 
yress the matter farther. Upon this 

ord Melbourne, who had contradicted 
the former statement of the noble mar- 
quis, anny and Lord Welles- 
ley, from whom that statement, or 
something to that effect, had originally 
come, both said they were satisfied, 
and had no wish for the production of 
the documents. This shews pretty 
plainly, how much Lord Melbourne's 
denials are worth, however confidently 
they may be put forth. The belief of 
the best informed upon the subject 
seems to be, that at the first levee 
which took place after the memorable 
procession of Lord Mulgrave into 
Dublin, the Marquis Wellesley told 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, that he had resigned in 
consequence of the dissatisfaction he 
felt at the way in which the authority 
of government was represented in 
Ireland. Some maintain that all the 
dissatisfaction he felt arose from the 
fact that he had not himself been re- 
appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy, 
while others insist that it referred to 
the political junction with O’Connell 
and his gang. Whatever it may have 
been, it is now clear that he did make 
a communication to the Duke of 
Cumberland, touching his resignation, 
which was understood to convey dissa- 
tisfaction with government arrange- 
ments in Ireland; and it is further upon 
record that when invited to an expla- 
nation upon this point, in the House 
of Lords, he declined it, and preferred 
leaving the matter as it stood. As far 
as can be judged from what has come 
before the public, regarding this matter, 


Lord Melbourne’s conduct was a pitiful 
combination of shuffling and hauteur. 


FUSS AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The conceited Whig-radicals of 
South Staffordshire, with that political 
menial, Edward John Littleton, at their 
head, were arrogant enough to think, 
and confident enough to persuade the 
government to think, that they had 
the representation of the county all 
in their own hands, and could make 
sure of a seat, for any Whig country- 
gentleman, with ordinary pretensions 
to that honor. In consequence of 
this, the creature Littleton was made 
a peer, and the Hon. Colonel Anson 
was nominated as his successor in the 
representation of the county. This 
Colonel Anson is brother of Lord 
Lichfield, who made himself conve- 
nient to the Russell and O’Connell 
yarty, during the administration of Sir 

obert Peel, by lending them, free of 
charge, an empty house of his, wherein 
to hold their factious meetings. 

The colonel himself had been beaten 
at Yarmouth, in the general election, 
by a Conservative opponent. It was 
his luck to be beaten again in Stafford- 
shire, notwithstanding the confidence 
of his friends, and again by a Conser- 
vative. The dirty mob of Wolver- 
hampton were so provoked at this, that 
they got up a pretty considerable row, 
which a magistrate of the county, who 
was also a clergyman, and a supporter 
of Colonel Anson, thought serious 
enough to demand the interference of 
the military. Some thirty or forty 
dragoons were accordingly called in, 
the riot act was read, and the rioters 
put to flight, by the three dozen sol- 
diers. In the engagement, one horse 
was killed on the side of the military ; 
and several men scratched, and one 
boy severely wounded, on the part of 
the mob. This was no very mighty 
affair, and here it might and ought to 
have ended; but the radical tail of 
Colonel Anson’s committee thought it 
a fine opportunity for a fuss, so they 
constituted themselves a committee of 
inquiry, took evidence (not on oath), 
and forwarded the same to the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Lord John Russell 
wished the impertinent meddlers far 
enough for their pains, for as it was 
not a Conservative politician who 
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called out the military, he had no 
desire to make a grievance of it. The 
Horse Guards sent down an order to 
some one, to see whether the military 
had behaved properly or not ; and it 
was found that they had. Meantime 
the hearts of certain magnanimous 
members connected with Staffordshire, 
waxed great within them, and they 
talked big in the House of Commons 
about the necessity for a government 
investigation. Lord John Russell 
wished to get off, but the Radical party 
gave his chain a tuy, to remind him of 
their mastery, and he grumbled an 
assent. He determined, however, to 
be even with them-in another way; 
and, in order to shew his respect for 
their suggestion, sent down as the 
investigator, one Sir Frederick Roe, a 
police magistrate, a very respectable 
man in his line, which is that of ex- 
amining cases of larceny and assault, 
and reducing refractory cab-drivers, 
and the like, to order, and a due sense 
of their enormitiess. No sooner did 
Sir Frederick get to Wolverhampton, 
than a meddling idiot named Roaf, 
who began the fuss about inquiry, pro- 
ceeded to bother him about publicity, 
and half a dozen reporters from the 
London newspapers attacked him all 
at once upon the same score. ‘These 
gentlemen, of course, even sent forth 
their complaints to all parts of the 


earth, borne on the broad sheets of 


the London papers ; and the fuss grew 
more and more prodigious. Several 
special despatches have gone down 
from the Home Department since ; 
and at this present writing, it cannot 
be anticipated what mighty agitation 
this affair may not lead to. This 
much is clear, that half a dozen Pro- 
testant clergymen might be murdered 
by Mr. O’Connell’s friends in Ireland, 
without the House of Commons, or 
the government, taking a fiftieth part 
of the notice of it, which has been 
bestowed upon this row of the Wol- 
verhampton blackguards, in which one 
horse has been killed, and one boy 
wounded, 





HUME ON COSTUME. 


The member for Middlesex, if not 
very profound in his knowledge, must 
be admitted to occupy himself with a 
great variety of subjects. This even- 
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ing the discussion of corporation 
reform having gone off much more 
quickly and quietly than was expected, 
worthy Mr. Hume, willing perhaps to 
divert the thoughts of ministerial 
members from a painful sense of dis- 
appointment, entered upon the subject 
of costume. He spoke with his ac- 
customed feeling of the inconvenient 
necessity which existed for wearing a 
bag-wig and sword, at the levees of 
the Speaker, and in a strain of energe- 
tic eloquence, recommended a dispen- 
sation to be granted regarding these 
appendages to senatorial gentility. 
The subject was discussed with infinite 
gravity, and eventually postponed 
until a greater number of members 
should be present to give due weight 
to whatever decision might be come to 
upon so important a point. The consi- 
derateness of this can only be duly 
estimated by those who have seen the 
most important votes, regulating the 
application of millions of the public 
money passed, as they do every session, 
with fewer members in the house 
than were on the occasion of the bag- 
wig and sword discussion. There are 
different opinions as to Mr. Hume’s 
own views in seeking the abolition of 
“court dress” at the Speaker's levees. 
Some say that he has a political object 
in it, and is anxious that nothing that 
savours of a court, not even its cos- 
tume, should appear at the levees of 
the head of such a great democratic 
assembly as the House of Commons 
now is. Others affirm that he had 
nothing but a little economy in view, 
and was anxious to save the half guinea 
which the hire of these court orna- 
ments for the evening would cost him. 
Some, again, will have it, that the 
wearing of a sword, and seeing others 
wear such weapons, makes him feel 
a little queerish about the heart. He 
cannot help recollecting, that were he 
to meet with a hasty opponent, like 
Mr.Charlton, for example, things might 
be brought toacrisis, undersuch circum- 
stances, before there was time to lay the 
affair before the House as a question of 
privilege. Another view of the matter 
is, that Hume was put up to speak on 
the subject by the members of the 
tail, who consider that the Hollywell- 
street Jew dealers have used them ill 
in this matter. The old-clothes men 
have, it seems, raised the hire of bag- 
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wigs and swords to the gentlemen of 


and demand thirteen and four 
pence. This would be bad enough, 
and hard enough to bear; but the 
reason they give adds insult to injury. 


the tail, 


They insist that they run some risk of 


their property being pawned or hypo- 
thecated by the hirers, and that there 
is almost a certainty of its being so 
pawned and soiled, as to cause a much 
more than ordinary expense for clean- 
ing, even supposing it honestly re- 
turned. Application was then ‘made 
by the tail to Mr. O’Connell’s friend, 
Mr. Sheriff Raphael on the subject ; 
but he informed them that being no 
longer a Jew, a Papist, he had 
lost his influence in Hollywell-street, 
and could nothing, As a last 
resource, therefore, to save their shil- 
lings, and be revenged on the Jew 
brokers, tl ey got Mr. Hume to spe ak 
for the abolition of the costume alto- 
gether. I shall not pretend to decide 
which of all these reasons is the most 
correct one. Perhaps the fact is, after 
all, that the honorable member has 
some acquaintance sincere enough to 
tell him how shocking an appearance 
he makes in a court dress. I once 
knew a man skilled in such matters 
who used to say that nothing in out- 
a real 
A gen- 


but 
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ward show was such a test of 
gentleman us a court dress. 
tleman, he looks more a gentle- 
man in that costume, while a coarse 
vulgar fellow is sure to look like a foot- 
man. According to this canon, it is 
needless to say, which Mr. Hume 


would most resemble. 


said, 


COCKNEY AMUSEMENTS IN HOT WEATHER, 


“ The suffering eye, inverted nature 
sees,” in all that regards cockneyism. 
Even in their pleasures they seem to cul- 
tivate what would give any unsophisti- 
cated human creature the most supreme 
disgust. It is now the Whitsun holi- 
day s, and the weather has suddenly be- 
come hot as that of the Tropics. What 
then do our worthy cockneys? They 
all “go a pleasuring,” and a pleasant 
business they make of it, truly. Go 
down to the Thames wharfs, and look 
at the steam-boats starting for Green- 
wich, and Woolwich, and Gravesend. 
Look at the hundreds and thousands 
crammed together—men, women, chil- 
dren, provisions, drink, pipes, tobacco, 
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all crushed into one mass—some faint- 
ing, some laughing, all sweating, and 
all more or less satisfied that they are 
“taking their pleasure.” The bozt 
rolls, and almost pitches them into the 
river—the smoke, thick and black, 

vomited forth from the iron chimney, 
and the flakes of falling soot settle on 
their melting visages, und soon dissolve 
into black paint. The steam putis out, 
and its odour, mingled with that of 
heated grease and iron, regales the 
nostrils of the crowd ; but what is that 
to them? they are “going a pleasur- 
ing’—they “niver seed such fun.” 
They arrive at their destination, and 
awful then is the consumption of beer, 
considerable that of gin, and immense 
that of tobacco. Children, white and 
swollen, with excessive and unwhole- 
some feeding, cry with indigestion, 
and are appe ased with more gre asy 
cakes. The parents seek a ‘public 
house, and enter a room already 
crowded, where, to a natural nose, the 
fumes of beer and tobacco seem to 
have had possession ever since the 
flood : the man has his pipe and pot, 
the woman her gin and water—the 
children share both, and then get sick. 
The hour arrives for the boat to depart 
—they hurry’ on board again—get 
jambed, and crammed, and smoked, 
and steamed as before, and at last 
arrive at home to a supper of bread 
and cheese, and more beer, satisfied 
that they have got through a day’s 
“pleasuring.” This is the mechanic’s 
holiday. The shopman flatters him- 
self he is much more genteel. He 
gets on the top of a coach and is borne 
into the country. Does he delight 
himself with the prospect of noble 
trees and rich meadows, and inhale 
the delicious odours of blossoming 
bean fields, and all the sweet breath of 
the country? Not at all—that is “no 
go”——“ not the thing”—he must show 
his gentility on the coach-top, and 
therefore tukes out his cigar case, gets 
the coachman to stop for a light, ‘and 
to prove his liberality rewards him 
with a cigar. Presently, all round 
him is involved in smoke, and stench, 
and city slang. The ugliest, or the 
most beautiful country, is ail the same 
to him—he is busy talking of the minor 
theatres, and spouting the eulogy of 
his cigars, and telling how muc h they 
cost by the pound. He arrives at his 
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inn, eats and is insolent, and applauds 
himself openly, and asks “ what’s to 
pay ?” with an air that signifies his 
opinion that while he pays, he may do 
what he pleases. Having got drunk 
with brandy and water, the ‘coachman 
advises him to go inside the coach in 
going home. There he commits some 
impertinence, is checked, gets worse, 
and is kicked. He grumbles some- 
thing about the law, but does nothing, 
and so concludes his day of pleasuring. 

These I have sketched are the 
moderns—there are also plenty of 


THE SONG 


The Song of Night. 


persons of the good old schoul, who 
go decently in their one horse- chaise 
to see a friend in the country, or take 
their ease in their inn jocundly, but 
with diseretion. It is pleasant to see 
them in these sultry evenings, jogging 
back to town, at a quiet trot of five 
miles an hour. I think I ean tell by 
their looks that they say their prayers, 
and pay their bills regularly. Peace 
be with all such. 


St. Giles’s, London, June 12, 1835. 


OF NIGHT. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


As once in boyhood David slept on Bethlehem’s palmy height, 

His ears were opened by the Lord to hear the song of night. 

The heav’ns proclaimed him, and its stars in sweeping chords did roll, 
And their silent musi¢ floated down upon the Psalmist’s soul. 


Light is Jehovah’s countenance! the sun spoke from the sky, 

And the western red replied and said, His garment’s fringe am I. 

The dark clouds met and muttered, with the evening thunder warm— 
We are His chamber, He is here, when sternest roars the storm. 


He mounts my wings, sung forth the wind ; and soft a summer air 
Sighed back—W hen I come wafting past, lo! God is walking there. 
Old earth was silent, till there sang a sweet descending shower— 

Be freshened—thou shalt praise Him in the fresh fruit and the flower. 


And every field made answer meet—In joyfulness we spring— 
And the cornfields cried—a gladsome host ‘gainst hunger do we bring. 
We bless Thee! shouted moon and stars— W e bless Thee from the ‘skies! 


We bless Thee for a drop of dew, 


the grasshopper replies. 


He slakes our thirst at waterbrooks—so murmured forth the hind—~ 
His might hath made me, said the roe, the fleetest of my kind. 
Deep from his desart howled the beast— He sendeth us our food, 


Flocks bleated forth—He clothes our lambs—lo! 


God is very good. 


Without Him evil were my lot, the raven hoarsely cried— 

Strength to my travail He hath brought, the rough she goat-replied. 
The dove and all birds slumbering sung—we’ve found us out a nest— 
Fast by the altar of the Lord in peacefulness we rest. 


We rest in peace—night sung, and sung, and held the lengthened note, 
‘Till now the wakener of the dawn re-oped his shrilly throat ; 

Be ye lift up, ye heavenly gates, ye everlasting doors— 

Awake, O man! and praise the Lord, who life with light restores ! 


Arose the sun, and David sprung from sleep beneath the palms, 
But in his soul had entered deep that mountain-dream of Psalms. 
Still to the harp ’twas on this theme the tuneful monarch sung, 
And from the spirit of that night our holy Psalter sprung. 


June 10, 1835. 
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ANSTER’S TRANSLATION OF FAUST.* 


Tue connection of this visible with an 
invisible system of things, as it is one of 
the most awful, so is it one of the most 
interesting subjects of human contem- 
plation. In every country and age, the 
existence of intelligent beings—inhabit- 
ants of some unseen world, yet holding 
mysterious intercourse with the tenauts 
of this dim spot—has formed a part of 
the creed even of the rudest and most 


illiterate. Fancy has exhausted herself 


in devising the shapes and occupations 
of unencumbered spirits, and kindled in 
love or shrunk in fear from the images 
of beauty or of terror thus fashioned 
in her own secret chambers, and after 
models which seem like the relics 
of some past existence. From the 
Word of truth is known the occasion 
of all this busy toil, and the true ori- 
ginal of those half-effaced forms 
which man’s fallen spirit makes such 
bewildering efforts to regain. The 
angels of Lightand the angels of Dark- 
ness engaged in a fearful conflict, on 
which man’s eternal destiny depends, 
and in which he, too, has his side to 
choose, and must choose, these con- 
stitute the two real classes under which 
may be ranged all those lovely or 
fearful creations of the mind in its 
ever-repeated and ever-baffled, while 
unaided, efforts to exhibit their dim 
ideas still lingering within. 

When the general diffusion of Chris- 
tianity had made public the secrets of 
the spiritual world, this mass of truth 
mingling with the fantastic matter of 
popular superstition easily amalgamated 
with what were, in fact, only imper- 
fect representations of its own forms ; 
but, while it modified these vanities, 
itself underwent various modifications. 
Truth was run into the mould of opi- 
nions already existing, and took their 
shape while it altered their character. 
The existence of One evil spirit, mighty 
in power and terrible in hate—the 
sublimest, perhaps, of all conceptions, 
save that of God himself—was among 
the most important of these secrets; 
and it would be curious to trace the 


various forms which, in different coun- 
tries and at different times, it has as- 
sumed. No minute inquiry of this kind 
is here intended ; it may, however, be 
observed, that in those countries where 
Philosophy had already busied herself 
about the great question of moral evil, 
and the connexion between virtue and 
happiness—vice and misery was the- 
oretically understood—men’s concep- 
tion of the Adversary represented him 
more evidently as using sin for the great 
instrument of assailing the happiness 
of mankind, and while its prevalence 
readily suggested the power of the 
being who wielded it so as in some 
cases to produce an awe almost ap- 
proaching to worship, this was un- 
mingled with anything like familiarity 
or affection. With our barbarous an- 
cestors of the North the case was dif- 
ferent. Of the miseries and hardships 
of our fallen race they had indeed their 
fair share, and on the Enemy, when ac- 
quainted with his existence, they were 
not slow in charging them: but their 
connexion with moral evil was little 
thought of by these rude men; so that 
one great element of measuring the 
power, and of moving their own hatred 
of the evil one was wanting. By de- 
grees he came to be thought of as 
mischievous rather than wicked—a 
doubtful and dangerous, rather than a 
hateful object. 

Poetry — whose business is with 
truth, as it exists in the Fancy, on its 
passage from Sense to Reason, when 
stripped of its gross material clothing, 
and not yet spiritualized, so moulding 
it that it may affect the Intellect through 
our emotions, as in the hands of Phi- 
losophy it does through our reasoning 
faculties— Poetry, as might be ex- 
pected, soon availed herself of the 
popular conceptions of the fallen Arch- 
angel; and, adapting by her magic 
power, this creature of opinion to the 
passions of men and the laws by which 
those passions affect the mind, brought 
it in all the startling reality of truth 
before that part of man’s nature of 


* Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery; the Bride of Corinth; the First Walpurgis 


Night. 


Translated from the German of Giethe, and illustrated with Notes, by 


John Anster, LL.D, Crown 8vo. pp. 491. London, 1835. 
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which truth, in its reality, is the proper 
ebject. That this, as well as every 
other manifestation of truth, has been 
attended with beneficial effects, can- 
not, we think, be doubted; and we not 
only agree with Mr. Anster that it is 
too late to inquire whether the fallen 
angel be a fitting subject for poetry; 
but we do think it never ought to have 
been matter of question at all. 

On the genius of the poet—on the 
circumstances of the time and country 
in which he lives, must depend the 
mode in which he will exhibit charac- 
ters whose exhibition is required in 
the exercise of his art. That the pre- 
sent age is preeminent in knowledge 
is the boast of its philosophers—that it 
is an age of light without love is the 
complaint of its divines. Each views 
the progress of intellect with different 
feelings, but both are agreed as to its 
progress. That the divine should trace 
in the empire of intellect—we speak, 
of course, of mere intellect—the work 
of man’s Enemy, is but natural; and, so 
far as the philosopher admits that po- 
pular system of religion which repre- 
sents this world as a world “lying in the 
Wicked One,” to form a proper ma- 
chinery for poetry, so far he must 
admit the propriety of attributing to 
the poetic god of this world the sway 
of his favourite principle; while his 
admiration of the principle itself must 
incline him to view with favour any 
striking exhibition of its mighty work- 
ings. It is, we believe, Lord Shaftesbury 
who has observed, with no less truth 
than elegance, that true wisdom comes 
more from the heart than the head: 
but Knowledge, as distinct from this 
wisdom, and unregulated by it, is an 
engine of tremendous efficacy, and a 
sublime object of contemplation. A 
Being, then, all but omniscient, yet with- 
out heart, is a proper subject for poetry; 
and, as the Enemy of mankind is such a 
being, the exhibition of him under this 
character is what the circumstances of 
our time might well suggest to a great 
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poet. Under this character he is exhi- 
bited in the noble poem before us; 
and the wayward bearing, and grim and 
grotesque buffoonery of the Northern 
Demon are used by the poet for the 
urpose of this exhibition. To this 
fis northern country may have inclined 
him, the difficulty of exhibiting sin as 
such, without passion, was got over, 
by using as the representative of its 
author the creature whom popular su- 
perstition had learned to regard without 
moral hatred—and the creed of the 
poet, which, as to moral distinctions, 
seem to have been of the laxest, offered 
at least no difficulty. 

The story selected for the display 
of this wonderful Being, and in which 
he is introduced as using his passion- 
less and boundless craft to effect the 
degradation of human nature,* in one 
of its most exalted forms, is the old 
nursery tale of Faustus; and all the 
wild and strange mysteries in which the 
Philosophy of the dark ages wrapped 
her scanty store of truths, perplexing 
the mind with that “darkness visible” 
of half-conjectured reason veiled in 
grotesque absurdity, are employed with 
consummate art to aid and give effect 
to the display ; while the light thus 
poured upon these darkling elements, 
is, with harmonious order, proportioned 
to the intelligence of ordinary minds 
by a power and variety of rhythmical 
expression altogether unrivalled. 

The drama opens with a scene in 
Heaven, and the Hymn of the Arch- 
angels is a strain of such magnificence 
as half to justify the poet’s boldness, 


RAPHAEL, 


The sun, as in the ancient days, 
*Mong sister stars in rival song, 
His destined path observes—obeys, 
And still in thunder rolls along : 
New strength and full beatitude 
The angels gather from his sight, 
Mysterious all—yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of light! 


* According to Giethe’s philosophy, the happiness of the Spirits of Light appears 
to consist in the enjoyment of Truth and Beauty, to which they have correspondent 


desires. 


happiness—but, as it would seem, no uneasiness in its absence. 
between the two, having the desires without the adequate objects. 
His attainable perfection consists 


arises his error and misery. 


The Spirits of Darkness have no such desires, and, consequently, no such 


Man’s mind lies 
From this want 
in the acquisition 


of the objects ; his degradation in the extinction of the desires: nothing further ! 


Vou. VI. 
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GABRIEL, 

Swift, unimaginably swift, 
Soft spins the earth, and glories bright 
Of mid-day Eden change and shift 
To shades of deep and spectral night. 
The vexed sea foams—waves leap and 

moan, 
And chide the rocks with insult hoarse, 
And wave and rock are hurried on, 
And suns and stars in endless course. 


MICHAEL, 


And winds with winds mad war maintain, 
From sea to land, from land to sea ; 
And heave round earth, a living chain 
Of interwoven agency.— 

. Guides of the bursting thunder-peal, 
Fast lightnings flash with deadly ray, 
While, Lord, with ‘Thee thy servants feel 
Calm effluence of abiding day. 


ALL: 
New strength and full beatitude 
The angels gather from thy sight ; 
Mysterious all, yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of light. 


Our first acquaintance with this no- 
ble passage, was in the Fragments from 
Faust, published in the posthumous 
works of the late Byshe Shelley—but 
spirited as is the version of Shelley, 
and spite of the prejudices of a first 
love, we think that Mr. Anster has 
surpassed him. The poetry is indeed 
to ve found in Shelley, and itis poetry 
powerfully expressed, but this expres- 
sion is the result of great effort, 
and bears the mark of being so; it 
wants the magic sweetness and melody 
of Mr. Anster’s numbers ; the combi- 
nation of which, with the sublimity 
and rapid succession of the thoughts, 
appeared to Shelley unattainable, but 
which,to judge from the multiplied dis- 
play of it in the volume before us, seems 
in Mr. Anster the result of a power of 
adapting the harmony of words to that 
of the thoughts which they express, 
with a truth almost approaching to the 
natural concord between the harmony 
of thoughts and that of the emotions 
to which they give birth ; this power 
does not, we think, exist to the same 
extent in any other living poet, and 
nothing but the publication of the 
present work could have convinced us 
that it had not died with Coleridge. 

The Hymn is followed by a dialogue 
between the Supreme Being and Me- 
phistopheles the demon of the drama. 
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In this dialogue there is much that 
is offensive to a Christian’s feelings, 
and the rather that the hint of the 
dialogue itself is probably taken from 
Scripture. On this head Mr. Anster 
has very naturally and with great inge- 
nuity, though we think vainly, endea- 
voured to justify his author, for his 
argument at least goes the length of 
justification. Admitting, and we are not 
prepared to deny it, that the introduc- 
tion of the Supreme Being is as justi- 
fiable as that of the Adversary, and 
that the exhibition of jis daring and 
rebellious spirit unrestrained even by 
the Highest Presence is too essential a 
part of his character to be omitted ; 
still, what the offence mainly consistsin 
is, the misrepresentation of the real 
relation between God and the Evil 
One, and in the sentiments which He, 
who cannot behold sin with allowance, 
is made to express towards its author. 

In the way of excuse of his author, 
and in justification of the making this 
scene a part of bis own translation, 
Mr. Anster is more successful ; we wish 
that we could find room for his argu- 
ment, but we feel that we have already 
detained our readers too long from the 
poem itself. 

In the dialogue already noticed, 
Faustus has been delivered over into 
the Deemon’s pore for a season. The 
next scene exhibits him in his closet 
wearied of intellectual pursuits, and of 
the vanity and vexation of spirit 
which wait on them; feeling those 
boundless desires to which faith alone 
can, in our sphere, give even an ideal 
object, and without that faith to rest 
on ; in this state he has turned to the 
forbidden arts of magic, and summons 
the unseen dwellers of the air to his 
assistance. ‘The changes which come 
over the spirit of the restless child of 
clay, and the effects of the mysterious 
presence of his unearthly visitants, 
are expressed in powerful and original 
poetry. This awful converse is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a pupil, and 
Faustus thereby recalled to earthly 
cares, resumes his desponding thoughts 
as at first. The shifting of bis atten- 
tion to each of the objects about him, 
the eagerness with which he follows for 
a while the train of feelings which 
they suggest, and the disgust with 
which he turns from them one after 
another, are displayed with matchless 
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art; at last his eye rests upon a phial Shine with a glow of welcoming ; 

of deadly poison. Calm at my feet the glorious mirror lies, 
And tempts to far-off shores, with smiles 

I grasp thee—faithful friend art thou : from other skies ! 

Already do I feel the strife fs ; p 

That preyed upon my powers of life The goblet into which he is about 

Calmed into peace ; and now—and now to pour the poison, recalls a wr 

The swell, that troubled the clear spring Of domestic associations—having dwelt 

Of my vext spirit ebbs away ; on these for a while— 

Outspread like ocean, Life and Day 


This is a draught that, if the brain still think, 
Will set it thinking in another mood ; 

Old cup, now fill thee with the dark brown flood ; 
It is my choice; I mixed it, and will drink : 

My last draught this on earth I dedicate, 

(And with it be my heart and spirit borne!) 

A festal offering to the rising morn. 


[ He places the goblet to his mouth. 
Bells heard and voices in chorus. 


Easter Hymn.—Chorus of Angels. 


Curist is from the grave arisen, 
Joy is His. For Him the weary 
Earth hath ceased its thraldom dreary, 
And the cares that prey on mortals: 
He hath burst the grave’s stern portals ; 
The grave is no prison : 
The Lord hath arisen ! 


FAUSTUS, 
Oh, those oe sounds, those voices rich and heavenly ! 


How powerfully they sway the soul, and force 
The cup uplifted from the eager lips ! 

Proud bells, and do your peals already ring, 

To greet the joyous dawn of Easter morn ? 

And ye, rejoicing choristers, already 

Flows forth your solemn song of consolation ? 
That song, which once, from angel lips resounding 


6 Around the midnight of the grave, was heard, 

; The pledge and proof of a new covenant! 

e Hymn continued.— Chorus of Women. 
5 We laid him for burial 

8 *Mong aloes and myrrh ; 

J His children and friends 

f Laid their dead Master bere ! 

3 All wrapt in his grave-dress, 


We left him in fear— 
Ah! where shall we seek him ? 
The Lord is not here! 
Chorus of Angels. 
The Lord hath arisen, 
Sorrow no longer ; 
Temptation hath tried him, 
But he was the stronger. 
Happy, happy victory ! 
Love, submission, self-denial 
Marked the strengthening agony, 
Marked the purifying trial ; 
The grave is no prison: 
The Lord hath arisen. 
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FAUSTUS. 
Soft sounds, that breathe of Heaven, most mild, most powerful, 
What seek ye here ?— Why will ye come to me 
: In dusty gloom immersed ?—Oh! rather speak 
To hearts of soft and penetrable mould ! B 
I hear your message, but I have not faith— 
y ge, 
And Miracle is Faith’s beloved offspring ! C 
I cannot force myself into the spheres, 
Where these good tidings of joy are heard ; I 
And yet, from youth familiar with the sounds, 
Even now they call me back again to life; 
i Oh! once, in boyhood’s time, the love of Heaven 
i Came down upon me, with mysterious kisg 
Hallowing the stillness of the Sabbath-day ! 
Then did the voices of these bells melodious 
Mingle with hopes and feelings mystical ; 
And prayer was then indeed a burning joy ! ] 
Feelings resistless, invcommunicable, 
Drove me, a wanderer through fields and woods; 
Then tears rushed hot and fast—then was the birth 
Of a new life and a new world for me; 
These bells announced the merry sports of youth, 
This music welcomed in the happy spring ; 
And now am I once more a little child, 
And old Remembrance, twining round my heart, 
Forbids this act, and checks ny daring steps— 
Then sing ye forth—sweet songs that breathe of heaven! 
Tears come, and Eartu hath won her child again, : 


Any praise of such poetry as this ment, and is commencing a translation 
would be impertinent. of St. John’s Gospel, when the aggra- | 

In the next scene Faustus and his vated impatience of the dog convinces | 
pupil are found observing and mingling him that his solitude is haunted by | 
with the groups of citizens assembled some spirit of evil ; he has recourse to 
to celebrate the Easter festival in the powerful spells, and Mephistopheles at 
suburbs. Faustus falls into a moody last appears as a travelling scholar. 
reverie, and again invokes the spirits After a short converse, the Demon, 
of the air. A black dog is seen wheel- who is desirous of departing, but de- 
ing about them attracting their atten- tained by the superior power of Faust, 
tion by his gambols, and at last joins proposes to the Doctor an exhibition of 
them. We then find Faustus again in his art; he lulls him to sleep with the 
his closet with the dog. Somewhat aid of a song of his assistant spirits, 
soothed by his late intercourse with the expression of whose wild and un- 
the real world, his calmer thoughts are earthly melody, Mr, Anster may well 
continually interrnpted by the angry be proud of as a triumphant effort of 
growl of his companion, To fix his his art. 
mind he takes down the New Testa- 

















SPIRITS sing. 


Se, eee ae 


Vanish, dark arches, Children of heaven, 
‘ That over us bend, In spiritual beauty, 

Let the blue sky in beauty Descending, and bending 
Look in like a friend. With billowy motion, 
Oh, that the black clouds And others, their brothers, 

Asunder were riven, Downward are thronging, 
That the small stars were brightening Willing devotion re 
All through the wide heaven! Flowing to meet them, 

And look at them smiling Loving hearts longing, 
In beautiful splendour, Sighing to greet them. 
Suns, but with glory O’er field and o’er flower, 


More placid end tender On bank and in bower, 
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Ribands are fluttering, 
Graceful they move, 
Where lovers are uttering 
Feelings of love, 
Bower on bower, 
Tendril and flower: 
Clustering grapes, 
The vine’s purple treasure, 
Have fallen in the wine-vat, 
And bleed in its pressure— 
Foaming and steaming, the new wine is 
streaming, 
Over bright precious stones * 
It rolls on from its fountain, 
Leaving behind it 
Meadow and mountain, 
It lingers in wild lakes, more leisurely 
flowing 
Where the hills to behold it with pleasure 
are glowing. 
And the winged throng 
Fly rejoicing along 
Onward and onward, 
With wings steering sun-ward, 
To where the bright islands, with magical 
motion, 
Stir with the waves of the stirring ocean. 
Where we hear ’em shout in chorus, 
Or see ’em dance on lawns before us, 
As over land or over waters 
Chance the idle parties scatters. 
Some upon the far hills gleaming, 
Some along the bright lakes streaming, 
Some their forms in air suspending, 
Float in circles never-ending. 
All their feelings and employment 
Is the spirit of enjoyment, 
While the gracious stars above them 
Smile to say how much they love them. 


While the Doctor is asleep, the fiend 
contrives to escape. 

In the next scene Mephistopheles 
again appears on the stage with 
Faustus, and at last induces his victim 
to sign the usual devilish compact, on 
condition of obtaining for him that sa- 
tisfaction and acquiescence in his lot 
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for which he has so long toiled in vain. 
This scene is one of extraordinary 
power, but we cannot bring ourselves 
to mar it by extract or abridgment, and 
it is too long for insertion entire. Hav- 
ing persuaded his victim to leave his 
retirement, the fiend first brings him 
to a society of drunkards ; their revels 
and the grim gambols with which the 
Demon diversifies them are exhibited 
in an extraordinary scene, but Faustus 
does not find here the object of his 
search. Love is next to be tried: for 
this purpose Faustus is taken to a 
witch’s kitchen— Strange Monsters, 
having the speech of man without his 
reason, are cooking some hellish broth; 
their jargon, in which snatches of 
meaning are clinked with nonsense 
into wild rhymes, makes Faustus’s head 
giddy, and the reader's nerves must be 
of the strongest if it has not the same 
effect on them. The witch herself 
appears ; he receives from her a potion 
by which his youth is renewed ; and 
his desires are inflamed by the exhibi- 
tion in her mirror of the form of per- 
fect female beauty. The Demon’s train 
for his victim is now fully laid— 


“ With this draught in him he will meet, 
A Heléna in every street.” 


Accordingly he throws Faustus in the 
way of a lovely girl returning from 
church. Faustus, instantly enamoured, 
offers her his arm—she disengages her- 
self— Mephistopheles enters—Faustus 
demands of him the instant gratifica- 
tion of his desires, and after a slight 
hesitation skilfully managed to inflame 
them, the fiend promises to introduce 
him to her chamber ; the next scene 
accordingly finds Faustus in Margaret’s 
apartment, which she, somewhat ruffled 
by the incident in the strect, has just 
left. 


Faustus (looking round. ) 


How calm! how happy dwells the tender light 
In this still sanctuary reposing here, 

And the sweet spirit of peace pervading all, 
And blessing all.—Spirit of peace and love, 


I give myself to thee! 


Oh, love, whose breath 


Is fed on the delicious dew of hope, 


Be thou henceforth my life! 

How round us breathe 
In every thing the same prevailing quiet 
And neatness, and the feeling of contentment ! 
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—In low estate what more than riches are, 

And this poor cell how very, very happy! Hi 
[ He throws himself on the leathern arm-chair beside the bed. 

Receive me, thou who hast with open arm, 

Year after year, the generations gone 

Welcomed in joy and grief: how many a swarm 

Of children round this patriarchal throne 

Have gathered here! perhaps beside this seat— 

I well can fancy it—a happy child 

—Even now she scarce is more—at Christmas eve, 

My love has knelt down at her grandsire’s feet, 

Among the children grouping to receive 

The Christmas gifts, with pleasure undefiled, 

Kissing the good old man I see her stand, 

Her young round cheeks prest on his withered hand. 


The spirit of contentment, maiden dear, 
Is breathing in thy very atmosphere ; 
I feel it sway me while I linger here. 
The sense of neatness felt in every thing, 
Speaks with a mother’s voice, and bids thee spread 
The little table with its covering, 
The floor with clean sand crackling to the tread. 
Every where round the hand beloved I trace, 
That makes a paradise of any place. 


Here could I linger hours on hours, 
Where dreams and meditative thought, 

And, nature, thy benignant powers 
Within her virgin bosom wrought, 

As day by day each influence pure, 

Of heaven and earth her heart mature, 

And fain would welcome forth, and win 

To light, the angel from within, 


Here lay the slumbering child, her tender breast 
Filled with the warmth of happy life; and here 
The heavenly image, on the soul imprest, 

Came out, as clouds past off, divinely clear. 


But thou accursed, what art thou? 
What brings thee to her chamber now ? 
Alas! 1 tremble but to think, 

And feel my heart within me shrink. 
Poor Faustus! has some magic cloud 
Befooled thine eyes? thy reason bowed ? 
Else why this burning passion strange? 
And why to Love this sudden change ? 
Oh man—unstable, erring, blind, 

The plaything of the passing wind ! 


And should she now return and meet 
Thee here, how would the boaster shrink 
Into the coward! at her feet 
In what confusion sink ! 


Just as Faustus’ better feelings are for Margaret; he desires Faustus to 
excited, Mephistopheles enters with a place them in her cabinet. 
casket of jewels, designed as a present 
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FAUSTUS. As if *twere your old lecture-room, 
I know not; ought 1? And the two sisters beautiful, 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Puysics and Merapuysics, whom 
Can you ask it? You loved so long, were standing there, 

Perhaps you wish to keep the casket ; With their hagged faces and grey hair ; 
If so—and that ’tis avarice— In person by the doctor’s chair. 
I wish you joy of this cheap vice; Come, come. 
I'm glad the momentary bubble [Ezeunt. 
Of love has burst—it saves me trouble ; , ‘ : 
And easier pastimes you may find After a few scenes in which, by means 
Than practising upon her mind, of a female friend of Margaret, whom 
My poor brain scarcely understands Mephistopheles deceives by pretending 
What you are at—I rub my hands to become her suitor, Faustus is intro- 
And scratch my head. duced to the poor girl, whose simplicity 

[Places the casket in the press, and closes and devoted affection are ae 

the lock. drawn. Then follows a scene in whic 
Away—come quick— Faustus wholly possessed by his pas- 

Soon shall this young, one fancy-sick, sion has retired to some solitary place, 
Think often of you---wish and will and which is one of such extraordinary 
All to one object pointing still ; merit, that we must contrive to make 
And there are you,---as starched and dull room for it. 


FOREST AND CAVERN. 


Faustvs (alone). 
Yes! lofty Spirit, thou hast given me all, 
All that I asked of thee; and not in vain, 
In unconsuming fire revealed, hast thou 
Been with me, manifesting gloriously 
Thy presence—thou hast looked on me with love, 
—Hast given me empire o’er majestic Nature ; 
Power to enjoy and feel! ’Twas not alone 
The stranger’s short permitted privilege 
Of momentary wonder that thou gavest ; 
No, thou hast given me into her deep breast 
As into a friend’s secret heart to look ; 
Hast brought to me the tribes of living things: 
Thus teaching me to recognise and love 
My brothers in still grove, or air, or stream. 
And when in the wide wood the tempest raves, 
And shrieks, and rends the giant pines, uproots, 
Disbranches, and, with maddening grasp uplifting, 
Flings them to earth, and from the hollow hill 
Dull moaning thunders echo their descent ; 
Then dost thou lead me to the safe retreat 
Of some low cavern, there exhibiting 
To my awed soul its own mysterious nature ! 
Of my own heart the depths miraculous, 
Its secret inward being all exposed ! 
And when before my eye the pure moon walks 
High over-head, diffusing a soft light, 
Then from the rocks, and over the damp wood, 
The pale bright shadows of the ancient times 
Before me seem to move, and mitigate 
The too severe delight of earnest thought !|— 


Alas! even now I feel man’s joys must be 
Imperfect ever. The ecstatic bliss, 

Which lifts me near and nearer to the gods ; 
This is thy gift; but with it thou hast given, 
Inseparably linked, this vile associate, 

Whom I abominate but cannot part :— 
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Cold, insolent, malicious, he contrives 
To make me to myself contemptible ; 
And with a breath will scatter into nothing 
All these high gifts; with what officious zeal 
He fans my breast into a raging flame 
Of passion, to possess that perfect form 
Of loveliness! Thus, from desire I pass 
On to enjoyment, and, uneasy still, 
Even in enjoyment languish for desire ! 
[ MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Have you not had enough of this before ? 
A pretty kind of life to live for ever! 
Well enough for a trial. Come, come, let us 
Seek something new. 
FAUSTUS. 
I wish you had something else 

To do than thus torment me when I'm quiet. 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 
Well! well! and if you wish I'll leave you here 
To your delights—never say it again. 
Great loss to me, indeed, ’twould be to lose 
A petulent, unsocial, crazy creature 
Of a companion—kept the whole day long 
Busy, and never can make any guess 
From my lord’s countenance, whether your worship 
Is pleased or is displeased by what I do. 

FAUSTUS, 

Ay, there’s the tone ;—that is so very like him: 
Tires me to death—expects me then to thank him! 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 
Poor child of earth! and couldst thou, then, have borne 
Thy life till now without my aid? ’Twas I 
That saved thee from imagination’s idle ! 
I guarded thee with long and anxious care ; 
And, but for me, even now thou wouldst have been 
Idling in other worlds! Why sittest thou there, 
Lingering in hollow cave, or rifted rock, 
Dull as the moping owl? Why, like the toad, 
Dost thou support a useless life, deriving 
Subsistence from damp moss and dripping stone ? 
Sweet pastime this! most charming occupation! 
I fear you've not forgotten your old trade. 


FEES STIS a en 2 
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FAUSTUS. 
Couldst thou conceive what added life is given 
In hours like this, passed in the wilderness, 
And couldst thou feel it—still thou wouldst remain 
The devil thou art—still hate and poison it! 
Wouldst grudge the short delight 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Delight indeed ! 
Yes, transcendental rapture !—mighty fine |— 
In night and dew lying among the hills, 
In ecstacy embracing earth and heaven— 
To swell up till you are a kind of god— 
To pierce into the marrow of the earth 
In a fool’s fancies—all the six-days’ task 
Of the creation in thy breast to feel— 
And in the pride of conscious power enjoy 
I know not what of bliss,—to cherish love 
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That has no limits but must overflow 

Till it loves everything that is—till earth 

And man’s poor nature, in the trance forgotten, 
Has passed away—and then the glorious hour 
Of intuition ending—how it ends 

I must not say: 


FAUSTUS, 
Fie, fie upon thee. 
MEPHISTOPHELES- 


Yes! 
“ Fie, fie !"—it does not suit your taste, forsooth— 
Fie, fie! this mannerly word sounds very well 
In your mouth now. The modest ears are closed, 
And will not hear of what the modest heart 
Yet cannot go without. Good, good !—a word, 
However, upon what you said—lI grudge not 
To you or any man such pleasure, as 
He now and then may feel, in playing tricks 
OF self-deception; pity twill not last. 
You are already blown out of your course— 
Are almost what you were when first we met; 
And, if you don’t take care, will fret yourself 
Soon into actual madness—frenzy-fever, 
Or melancholy horror. For your own sake 
Have done with this: your love, poor creature! sits 
Within there,—you should soothe her! All with her 
Is sad and gloomy—out of her poor mind 
You never are: she loves devotedly, 
Poor thing! On thee she thinks—thinks ever more. 
First came the flood of thy o’erflowing passion, 
As swells, when the snows melt, a mountain brook 
Above its banks—and thou into her heart 
Hast poured the sudden gush; and now the brook 
Is dry with thee again: methinks ’twere well, 
Instead of reigning here among the woods 
On an imaginary throne, that you 
Would comfort the young monkey, and requite 
The poor thing for her love,—to her the time 
Seems miserably long—she lingers at 
The window, gazes on the clouds that pass 
Slow o’er the old town-walls. « Oh that I were 
A little bird!” she cries. This is her song 
All the day long, and half the heavy night! 
One moment is she mirthful—mostly is 
Sad,—then she weeps till she can weep no more; 
Then, as ’twould seem, she is at rest again. 
But mirth or grief, whatever the mood be, 
This all is love—deep, tender passionate love. 


FAUSTUS. 


Serpent—vile serpent ! 


MEPuHISTOPHELES (aside). 
Ay, and one that stings. 


FAUSTUS. 
Infamous wretch, begone! name not her name— 
Pollute it not—stir not into desire 


My half-distracted senses. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


What is this ? 
She deemed herself abandoned—and is right. 
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FAUSTUS. 
Off, viper ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES.- 

You are raving—I am laughing : 
What a hard task it is, forsooth—just think, 
And let it cure your spirits,—you are going 
Not—as to look at you one might believe— 
Not to the gibbet—but to a fond mistress ! 

FAUSTUS.- 

What were the joys of Heaven, if with them blest 
In her embrace ?—could my disquiet be 
Stilled on her bosom? could it hush to rest 
This drear presentiment of her undoing ? 
And am I not the outcast—the accurst— 
The homeless one, whose wanderings never cease— 
The monster of his kind? No rest for me— 
No aim—no object ; like the stream, that, nurst 
With swelling rains, foaming from rock to rock, 
Along its course of ruin, 
On to the inevitable precipice— 
Plunges impatient down the blind abyss, 
And violently seeks the desperate shock. 
And—by the side of such mad stream—was she 
—A child with a child’s feelings; her low cot 
In the green field upon the mountain-slope, 
And all that she could wish, or love, or hope, 
Her little world, all—all in that poor spot ;— 
And I—the heaven-detested! was it not 
Enough, that the mad torrent grasped and tore 
The rocks, and shivered them to dust, and bore 
All, that opposed me, in my downward course 
On with me ?—Her, too, her—her peace—her joy— 
These must I undermine ?—these too destroy ? 
Hell! Hell !—this victim also !—Thy support, 
Devil! and the dreadful interval make short! 
What must be, be it soon! Let the crush fall 
Down on me of her ruin—perish all-- 
She—I—and these wild thoughts together ! 





MEPHISTOPHELES. 
What ! in the fever-fit again? 
How seethes and burns the muddy brain! 
— Idiot, go in, and comfort her. 






Thus is it ever with the crazy pate, 
When difficulties thwart, 

Or unforeseen calamities occur : 
Fools, when they cannot see their way, 

At once grow desperate, 

Have no resource—have nothing to propose— 
But fix a dull eye of dismay 

Upon the final close. 

Success to the stout heart, say I, 

That sees its fate, and can defy! 

—Yet art thou, though of such soft stuff, 
In most things pretty devil enough ;— 
Of all insipid things, I least can bear 
That sickening dose—a devil in despair! 






We will not attempt to intrude our nificent scene, and shall pass to another 
own feelings on those with which the of equal excellence in another way—it 
reader must have perused this mag- is that between the unhappy Margaret 
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and her lover, which terminates in her ther’s murder and her own undoing. 
becoming the instrument of her mo- 


MARTHA’S GARDEN. 


MARGARET — FAUSTUS. 


MARGARET. 
Promise me, Henry. 
FAUSTUS- 
Be assured, my love. 


MARGARET. 

Tell me but this :—what think you of religion? 

You are a.good and honest-minded man ; 

But, I believe, and fear, think little of it. 
FAUSTUS. 

Forbear, my child—thou feelest that I love thee ; 

For them I love would give my life away— 

I would not rob another of his hopes 

In Heaven, or of his faith in creeds and churches. 
MARGARET, 

’Tis well—but more than this—you must believe. 
FAUSTUS, 


Must I? 


MARGARET. 
Oh, had I any influence ! 
—Thou honourest not the holy sacraments? 


FAUSTUS, 
I honour them, 

MARGARET. 

But thou dost not receive. — 
At mass or shrift ’tis long since thou has been. 
— Dost thou believe in God ? 
FAUSTUS. 
Forbear, my love ; 

Who can say truly, “ I believe in God ?” 
— Ask it of priest or of philosopher, 
And the reply seems but « mockery 
Of him who asks. 


MARGARET. 
Then thou dost not believe ! 


FAUSTUS. 

Misunderstand me not, thou best beloved: 
Who can name him, and, knowing what. he says, 
Say, “ I believe in Him?” And who can feel, 
And, with self-violence, to conscious wrong 
Hardening his heart, say, “ I believe him not !” 
The all-embracing, All-sustaining One, 
Say, doth he not embrace, sustain, include 
Thee ? — Me? — Himself ? — Bends not the sky above ? 
And earth, on which we are, is it not firm? 
And over us with constant kindly smile, 
The sleepless stars keep everlasting watch ! 
Am I not here gazing into thine eyes ? 

And does not All, that is, 

Seen and unseen, mysterious all— 

Around thee, and within, 

Untiring agency, 

Press on thy heart and mind ? 
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— Fill thy whole heart with it—and when thou art 


Lost in the consciousness of happiness— 
Then call it what thou wilt, 
Happiness !—heart !—love !—Gop |! 
I have no name for it—Feeling is all. 
Nature is but an echo of the voice 


That rings through all—a vapour hiding Heaven ! 


MARGARET. 
This is all good and right ; 
The priest says pretty much the same, 
But in words somewhat different. 


FAUSTUS. 
Every where, 

All hearts beneath the universal Heaven, 

In its own language each doth utter it— 

Then why not I in mine. 


MARGARET. 
Made easy thus 
‘Tis plausible—yet must it be unsafe : 
Thou art no Christian. 
FAUSTUS, 
Hush, my child. 

MARGARET, 

I grieve to see the company thou keepest. 


FAUSTUS, 
What do you mean? 


MARGARET, 
The man whom thou hast ever at thy side, 
I hate him from the bottom of my soul. 
In my whole life, has nothing given my heart 
So deep a wound as that man’s alien visage, 


FAUSTUS, 
Beloved, fear him not. 


MARGARET. 

The very sight of him makes my blood thrill ! 

To most men I feel kindliness—but him 

Do I detest ; and with a feeling strong, 

Strong as my love for you—strong as my wishes 

To have you with me—does a secret shudder 

Creep over me when I behold this man. 

He is—I cannot be deceived—he is 

A villain ; God forgive me, if I wrong him ! 
PAUSTUS. 

He's a queer fellow—do not mind his oddities, 


MARGARET. 
I would not—could not live together with him. 
If fora moment he comes to the door, 
He will look in with such an air of mockery, 
And a half scowl, and a face dark with anger 
Kept down—you see he has no interest 
In any thing—’tis written on his brow 
He feels no love for any living soul— 
And when I am so happy in thy arms, 
In the sweet confidence of love forgetting— 
Forgetting every thing but thee, then—then 


He’s sure to come, and my heart shrinks and withers ! 


FAUSTUS, 
Foreboding angel, these are weak misgivings ! 
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MARGARET, 
The feeling overmasters me so wholly, 
That if he does but join us straightway seems it 
As if I ceased to love thee—where he is 
I could not pray. This eats into my heart. 
Henry, it cannot be but that you feel 
In this as I do. 


FAUSTUS, 
This is antipathy. 


MARGARET. 
I must away. 


FAUSTUS- 
Alas ! and may I never 
Meet thee, where none can come to trouble us ? 
One little hour—and must it never be ? 
Heart prest to happy heart, and soul to soul ! 


MARGARET. 
Ah, thatI slept alone! This very night 
How gladly would I leave the door unbolted ! 
But then, my mother’s sleep is far from sound ; 
Did she awake and find you there, I should, 
Methinks, drop dead upon the spot. 


FAUSTrUS, 
Dear angel, throw aside such fears ; this phial 
Take with you. Three drops of it only, poured 
Into her drink, wrap nature up in sleep, 
Deep tranquil sleep. 


MARGARET, 
I must do as you bid. 
Could I refuse you? ’*T will not injure her ? 
FAUSTUS, 
It will not ; otherwise would I advise it ? 
MARGARET, 
Dearly beloved, if I but look on you 
I must obey—I cannot hesitate : 
There is a something not to be resisted, 
Which overpowers me——makes your will my guide 
In every thing ; and having gone so far 
Already, is choice left me? Having given 
So much, what is there for me to refuse ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES (enters. ) 
The monkey ! is it gone ? 


Poor Margaret’s ruin is brought 
before the reader by the exhibition of 
her remorse. She is represented before 
an image of the Mater Dolorosa, and 
the hymn with which she accompanies 
her offering is exquisitely pathetic. 
We can afford room but for one 
stanza :— 

“ Where can I go? where can I go ? 
Every where woe! woe! woe! 
Nothing that does not my own grief betoken ; 
And when I am alone 


who hus heard of his sister’s shame, 
shall be slain by Faustus, and poor 
Margaret is brought in just in time to 
witness his death. 

The terrific scene which follows is 
one of the most perilous and successful 


essays ever made by any dramatic 
poet :— 


CATHEDRAL, 
SERVICE—ORGAN AND ANTHEM. 
Manrcaket, among a number of people.— 


I moan, and moan, and moan, 
And am heartbroken.” 
In the next scene Mephistopheles so 
contrives it that Margaret’s brother, 


Evin Spirit behind Marcaret, 
EVIL SPIRIT. 
How changed is every thing 


With thee, poor Margaret, 
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Since when, still full of innocence, 
Thou to this very altar 
Didst come, and from the little old thumbed 
* prayer-book 
Didst lisp the murmured prayers ; 
Half with the children out at play, 
Ina child’s happy;fancies, thy young heart, 
And half with God in heaven. 
And dost thou, canst thou think? . . 
Thy brain, where wanders it? . . 
In thy heart oh what a weight 
OF guilt! of evil done! 
Prayest thou for thy mother’s soul— 
She who through thee did sleep and 
sleep away 
Into undying agonies ? 
And on thy door-stead whose the blood? 
And in thy bosom is there not 
A stirring, that is torture, 
And with foreboding fears 
Makes felt the present woe? 


MARGARET. 
Woe, woe! 
Oh that I could escape 
These dark thoughts flitting over and 
athwart me, 
And all accusing me ! 


CHOIR, 
Dies In, Dies 11a, 
SoLVET SCLUM IN FAVILLA. 


EVIL SPIRIT, 
The judgment arrests thee— 
The trumpet is sounding— 
The graves are a-stir— 
And thy heart, 
From the sleep of its ashes, 
For fiery torture 
Created again, 
Awakes up and trembles, 
MARGARET. 
That I were out of this— 
I feel as if the organ 
Stifled my breathing, 
And that the anthem was 
Breaking my heart. 
CHOIR, 
JuDEX ERGO CUM SEDEBIT, 
QuimpqQuiIpD LATET ADPAREBIT, 
NIL INULTUM REMANEBIT. 


MARGARET. 
I feel so tightened here, 
The pillars of the wall 
Are grasping me ; 
The arch above 
Weighs on me.—Air! 
EVIL SPIRIT, 
Hide thyself—sin and shame 
Will find thee out— 
Oh, never were they hidden— 


Air—light—exposure— 
Woe’s thee ! 
cHoIR. 
QUID SUM MISER TUNC DICTURUS, 
QUEM PATRONUM ROGATURUS, 
CuM VIX JUSTUS SIT SECURUS. 
EVIL SPIRIT, 
From thee their countenances 
The sons of light all turn. 
To reach to thee their hands 
Makes the pure shudder— 
Woe! 


CHOIR. 
Quip SUM MISER TUNC DICTURUS. 


MARGARET (fainting) to the girl next her. 
Your flasket, friend. 


After the murder of Margaret's 
brother, Faustus is hurried by Mephis- 
topheles to a festival of witches and 
demons on the Hartz Mountains. This 
extraordinary scene, in which poets, 
philosophers, wizards, goblins, demons, 
All th’ unaccomplished works of nature’s hands, 
Abortive, monstrous, or confusedly mixed, 


are hurled together in wild medley, 
mocks any attempt at description. 
The fiend’s design 1s probably to pro- 
duce madness in his stupefied victim ; 
and how well calculated the scene is 
for this purpose may be judged from 
the following magnificent description 
of the tumultuous midnight march to 
this infernal congress, in which Mr. 
Anster has convinced us of capabilities 
in the English language of which we 
had no conception. He had here, too, 
to content with Shelley, who, if, as 
we are inclined to think, he has in one 
or two parts of the scene surpassed 
our author, can, on the whole, ‘certainly 
claim no more than a fair equality, and 
who, in the particular passage we are 
about to quote, though very excellent, 
is decidedly inferior. 


Clouds frown heavily, and hearken 
How the wood groans as they darken, 
And the owls, in fear and fright 
At the stormy face of night, 

Beat the air in homeward flight ; 

The halls of evergreen are shaking, 
And their thousand pillars breaking, 
Hearken how the tempest wrenches 
Groaning trunks and crashing branches, 
And the earth beneath is rifted, 

And the shrieking trees uplifted— 
Bole, and bough, and blossom cheerful, 
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Fair trees fall in ruin fearful ; 

—How the haughty forest brothers 
Bend and tremble !—how they fall ! 
How they cling on one another's 

Arms !—each crushes each and smothers, 
Till, tangled, strangled, down come all ; 
And the wild winds through the ruin 
Are howling, hissing, and hallooing ! 
Down the valleys how they sweep, 
Round and round, above and under, 
Rend the giant cliffs asunder, 

And, with shout and scream appalling, 
Catch the mighty fragments falling ! 
How they laugh, and how they leap, 

As they hurry off their plunder ! 
Headlong steep and gorges deep, 

Gulph, and glen, and rock, in wonder, 
Echo back the stormy thunder ! 

List !—I thought I heard a ringing 
In my ear of voices singing— 
Above—around us—faint, now clearer, 
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Distant now—now warbling nearer— 
Now all the haunted hill along 
Streams the maddening magic song ! 


WITCHES IN CHORUS. 
On to the Brocken the witches are fiock- 
ing— 
Merry meet--merry part—how they 
gallop and drive, 

Yellow stubble and stalk are rocking, 
And young green corn is merry alive. 
With the shapes and shadowsswimming by, 

To the highest heights they fly, 
Where Sir Urian sits on high— 
Troughout and about, 
With clamour and shout, 
Drives the maddening rout, 
Over stock, over stone ; 
Shriek, laughter, and moan, 
Before them are blown. 


* * * 


The wind that scattered the clouds is dead, 
And they thicken soon o’er the wandering moon : 
She hides her head—and the stars are fled ;— 
With a whispering, whistling, drizzling sound, 
And a fall of meteor fires around— 

Onward, onward, hurry, skurry, 

The hell-driven rout of wizards hurry. 


Faustus having discovered that Mar- 
garet is in prison and about to be ex- 
ecuted for the murder of her mother 
and child, an angry interview takes 
place between him and the fiend, 
the original prose of which, we much 
wish that Mr. Anster had, in conde- 
scension to our British tastes, rendered 
in verse. Faustus insists that the fiend 
shall obtain his mistress’ liberation. 
This Mephistopheles is unable to com- 
ply with, but promises to procure him 


admission to her dungeon, and the 
means of effecting it himself. In the 
next scene he and Mephistopheles 
appear rushing on black steeds over a 
wild plain where some unhallowed 
rites are performing. Then follows 
the closing, and. perhaps,§ the most 
effective scene in the whole of this 
extraordinary drama. We shall not 
attempt to weaken its effect by com- 
ment or abridgment. 


PRISON. 


Faustus (with a bunch of keys and a lamp before an iron wicket). 


’Tis many a day since I have trembled thus. 

Misery on misery heaped—a heavy burden, 

More than man can endure, has weighed me down. 
And here, within these damp walls doth she live, 
And is to die because she was deluded-—— 

To die for that her brain was wild and frenzied. 
And thou dost hesitate to go to her ! 

Dost fear to look upon that face again! 

Onward, irresolute !—this mad delaying 

Keeps death a lingerer here—secures his prey. 


[He takes hold of the lock.—Singing heard from within.— 


Manrcakkt's voice. | 
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SONG. 
My mother ! my mother ! 
The wanton woman—My mother hath slain me. 
My father, inhuman, For supper hath ta’en me— 
My little sister hath, one by one, 
Laid together each small white bone, 
*Mong almond blossoms to sleep in the cool ; 
And Iwoke me a wood-bird beautiful. 
Fly away, fly away, all the long summer-day, 
Little bird of the woods, fly away ! fly away! 


Faustus (opening the wicket. ) 
She feels not that her love is listening— 
Hears but the chains that clank, and the straw rustling. 


[ He enters. 
Manearet (hiding her face in the straw of her bed.) 
Woe! woe! they come! they come !—death, bitter death! 


Faustus (in alow voice.) 
Hush! hush! ’tis I who come to rescue thee ! 


Mancaret (rolling herself at his feet. ) 
Art thoua man? Have pity upon me. 


Faustus. 
Hush ! hush! these screamsand shrieks will wake the keepers. 
[ He takes hold of the chains to unlock them. 


Mancaret (throwing herself on her knees to him. ) 
Savage, who gave this cruel power to thee ? 
It is not more than midnight now—have mercy ! 
Is it too long a time to wait till morn ? 
And I am still so young—so very young! 
And must I die so soon ?—and I was fair— 
And I was fair, and that was my undoing. 
Oh, if my love were here—but he is gone— 
Torn is my garland—scattered all its howers— 
Oh, do not grasp me with such violence— 
Ah, spare me! sure I have not injured thee: 
Let me not weep and pray to thee in vain ! 
Spare me—I never saw thy face before, 


Faustus, 
How can I bear to see these sufferings ? 


MancGanreEt. 
I know that I am wholly in thy power— 
Only permit me once to give my breast 
To this poor child of mine: all the long night 
It lay upon my heart, they took it from me ; | 
They took away my child to torture me, 
And now they say that I have murdered it, 
And never more will I be gay and happy : 
And they sing songs about me—’twas ill done; 
It was ill done—so the old ballad runs, 
Who told them I was meant in it ? 


Faustus. 
Thy lover, Margaret, kneels at thy feet ; 
Hecomes to open these sad prison gates, 
MarcGarer 
Let us kneel down, and call upon the saints, 


See! see! beneath us hell boils up—the devil 
Is raving there below in hideous rage ! 
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Faustus (ix a low tone of voice.) 
Margaret— Margaret. 


Marcaret (with eager attention.) 
That is my love's voice. 
[ Springs up—her irons fall off. 
Where is he ?— Where ?—I heard my own love’s voice! 
Now am I free, none, none shall keep me from him. 
I'll clasp his neck, will lean upon his bosom ; 
I heard him call,—he’s standing on the threshold,— 
I heard him call the name of Margaret ; 
Amid the noises and the howls of hell, 
And threats, and taunts, and laughs of devilish scorn, 
I heard my own love’s voice—his loving voice! 
Faustus. 
Tis 1. 
MAanGaReET. 
*Tis thou !—oh, tell me so once more ! 
[ Presses him to her bosom. 
’Tis he, ’tis he—my pangs, where are they now ? 
Dungeon, and chains, and scaffold, where are they ? 
’Tis thou, and thou hast come to rescue me. 
I am already free : look—there’s the street 
Where we first met-——where first I saw my love— 
And yonder is the cheerful garden, smiling, 
Where I and Martha used to wait for thee. 
Faustus. 
Come, come with me. 
MARGARET. 
Oh, stay a little while— 
Some moments more—I love to stay with thee ! 
Faustus. 
Haste, haste! ah, linger not, 
One moment more—a moment’s lingering now 
Will cost—we cannot tell how much. 


MarGARET. 
How! what! 
And hast thou then forgot that kiss of thine, 
My love? So short a time away, and yet 
To have forgotten all those signs of love ! 
Why do I feel so sad upon thy neckg? 
Oh, there was once a time when all thy words, 
And every glance of thine seemed heaven to me. 
And warmly didst thou press me to thy heart ! 
Oh, let me feel once more that loved embrace! 
Alas ! thy lips are cold and dumb—ah, where, 
Where is thy love ? Who robbed me of thy love ? 
Faustus. 

Come, come—take courage, follow me, my love. 
I love thee with unutterable love ; 5 
But follow me—this one—this one request. 


MarcGaret. 
And is it thou, and art thou surely Faustus ? 
Faustus. 
Yes, yes! Butcome! 
MarcGakeEt. 


And thou wilt break my chains ! 
And thou wilt take me to thy arms again ! 
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How is it thou dost not shudder at my sight ? 
And knowest thou whom thou art delivering ? 


Faustus. 
Come, come !—the darkness of the night is fading. 


MARGARET. 
My mother, I have murdered her—my child 
I drowned my child—and was it not thy child, 
Thy child and mine ? yes, thine ! and thou art here, 
I scarcely can believe it is thyself. 
Give me thine hand—it is not then a dream ; 
Thine own dear hand. Oh, God ! his hand is moist— 
Wipe, wipe it off ! methought it felt like blood! 
What hast thou done? Ah, sheath thy bloody sword ; 
Ah, hide it from me. 
Faustus. 
Think not of the past; 
That which is done, is done. Come, this delay 
Is death to me! 
MarcGaRET. 

No; thou must yet remain, 
Till I describe to thee the graves, which thou 
To-morrow must see made : the best place give 
To my poor mother ; near her lay my brother ; 
And by their side a little space away, 
Place me ; and on my right breast lay my child ; 
No other will lie with me in that bed ! 
To nestle down in quiet side by side 
To thee—oh what a happy thing it was— 
A happy thing that never more can be. 
I feel as if I forced myself on thee, 
And that thou wert repelling my embrace ; 
And yet thou art the same—and yet thy looks 
Are good and kind, as they have ever been. 


Faustus. 
Oh, if thou feelest that ’tis I, come, come. 


MARGARET. 
Come! Whither! 
Favustus. 
From this prison to thy freedom. 


MarGaret. 
Ay, to the grave—does not death lurk without ? 
Come to the bed of everlasting rest— 
Yes, yes—that’s all—that’s all—not a step farther— 
And art thou leaving me ? may I go with thee ? 


Favstus. 
Come, come; the gates are open, only come. 


MancGaret. 


I dare not go; there is no help for me. 

What good is it to fly? My steps are watched. 
It is a hard thing to be forced to beg, 

And harder, harassed by an evil conscience. 

*Tis hard to wander in a foreign land, 

And then, whate’er I do, at last they’ll seize me. 


Faustus. 


I will be with thee. 
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Manrcarer (wildly.) 


Fly, fly, 
Save thy poor child ; 
Away to the road, 
By the side of the stream, 
And across the path 
That leads to the wood ; 
Then turn to the left, 
And over the plank 
He lies in the pond. 
Loiter not, linger not, 
Still does he stir 
With the motion of life. 
His little hands struggle 
More faintly and faintly, 
Rescue him! rescue him ! 


Faustus. 
Recall thy wandering mind—thy life’s at stuke. 
One step and thou art free. 


MarGaret. 
Oh, that we once had left yon hill behind ! 
See there, my mother sitting on a stone— 
Icy cold comes a dead hand on my temples. 
My mother there is sitting on a stone, 
And her grey head is trembling, and her eyes 
Close, and she now has ceased to nod ; her head 
Looks heavy, and she sleeps too long—too long— 
Oh, when she sank to sleep how blest we were ? 
It was a happy time ! 


Faustus. 
She listens not ; 
Words have no weight with her ; there is no way, 
But forcibly to bear her hence. 


MARGARET. 


Touch me not; no, I will not suffer violence : 
Seize me not with that murderer’s grasp; whate’er 
I did was done for thee, my love. I did 
Every thing my love asked me, willingly. 

Faustvus. 
Day dawns—oh, hasten hence, my love! my love ! 


MarGaRET. 


Day! yes, ’tisday, the last, the judgment-day ; 
My bridal day it should have been ; tell none 
That thou hast been with poor weak Margaret, 
Alas ! my garland is already withered ; 

We'll meet again, but not at dances, love : 

The crowd is gathering tumultuously, | 
The square and street are thronged with crushing thousands ; } 
The bell hath sounded ; the death wand is broken ; 
They bind and blindfold me, and force me on ; 
On to the scaffold they have hurried me ; 

Down in the chair of blood they fasten me : 

And now through every neck of all that multitude 
Is felt the bitter wound that severs mine. 

The world is now as silent as the grave ! 


Faustus. 
Oh, that I never had been born! 


















Away, or you are lost; 
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MEPHISTOPHELES (appears at the door.) 


This trembling, and delay, and idle chattering, 
Will be your ruin; hence, or you are lost ; 
My horses shiver in the chilling breeze 


Of the grey morning. 


MARGARET. 


What shape is that which rises from the earth ? 

’Tis he, ’tishe, oh, send him from this place ; 

What wants he here ? Oh, what can bring him here ? 
Why does he tread on consecrated ground ? 


He comes for me. 


Favstus. 
Oh, thou shalt live, my love. 


MARGARET. 


Upon the judgment throne of God, I call ; 
On God I call in humble supplication. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUsTUvS. ) 


Come, or I leave thee here to share her fate. 


Marcaret. 
Father of heaven, have mercy on thy child. 
Ye angels, holy hosts, keep watch around me. 
Henry—I am afraid to look at thee. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Come—she is judged ! 


Voice (from above.) 


Is saved. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to Faustuvs. ) ‘ 


Hither to me ! 
[Disappears with Faustus. 


Voice (from within dying away.) 


Henry! Henry ! 


Large as have been our extracts 
from this truly original poem, the 
reader who confines himself to them 
can have but little idea of its power 
and beauty as a whole. Considered 
strictly as a dramatic composition, its 
great merit consists in the characters 
of Mephistopheles and Margaret. That 
of the former is a masterpiece. Pure 
intellect, exerted in ceaseless activity 
and in one steady direction, by the 
force of habit, without motive, without 
emotion, without gratification, would, 
in the first instance, appear the most 
unmanageable of all personifications ; it 
would seem impossible to preventit from 
becoming a cold, unreal, and uninterest- 
ing abstraction, or impossible to preserve 
it amid the working of passions and the 
bustle of real life in unimpassioned and 
unmoved consistency —yet the triumph 
of the poet is here complete. No 
touch of human feeling, no stirring of 
desire, no enjoyment of gratified aifec- 


tion or appetite ever mingles with the 
constant operation of the Demon's 
deep and unclouded wit ; every super- 
stitious fancy, every mysterious feeling, 
every fearful recollection of the reader's 
own breast, all the externals connected 
with the legendary fiend, are set at 
work by the poet to give full and dis- 
tinct personality to this creature of his 
fancy ; but through all the apparently 
wild and wayward extravagancies of 
his action, the unearthly consistency 
of the Demon’s character is observed 
without a break. Margaret and Martha 
were probably suggested to the author 
by Juliet and her Nurse. We find in 
Margaret the same girlish simplicity as 
in Juliet, modified only by the differ- 
ences of her country and condition, the 
same love at first sight, the same ready 
confession of her passion, and when her 
affections are engaged, the same 
** Bounty as boundless as the sea, 
And love as deep ;” 


; 
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but in the terrific sequel of her career 
of guilt and shame, the bard has ex- 
hibited the character suggested to him 
under circumstances unparalleled in 
the original—has vindicated his claim 
to it, and fairly made it his own. Con- 
sidered in each scene by itself, Faustus 
js admirably drawn. ‘Each scene is an 
exhibition of human nature in some 
particular posture, but that harmony is 
failed of, which makes these the pos- 
tures of the same individual mind, and 
fixes them to one person. Faustus 
wants personality, and the reader feels 
little interest in the nominal hero of 


Give me, oh! give me.back 
When I—I too—was young 
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the piece throughout. To judge, 
however, of this poem by the rules of 
the regular drama would be absurd. 
The best critic, after all, is the reader's 
own mind and feeling; and we are 
mistaken if our extracts have not sup- 
plied him with materials for forming some 
judgment of the poetry in this volume. 
We must add one more, and that one, 
because in the whole compass of 
English Lyrical Poetry—and to Eng- 
lish poetry it now belongs—we do 
not think that there is any thing which 
surpasses it—it is from the prelude at 
the theatre :— 


the days 


And felt, as they now feel, each coming hour 


New consciousness of power. 


Oh happy, happy time, above all praise ! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies sprung, 


And found a language in un 
Unintermitted streams from 
Then, as I wander 

In every field, for 

Its thousand flowers 


bidden lays ; 

fountains ever flowing ;— 
"d free, 

me 

were blowing! 


A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o’er the world was thrown 


In every bud a mystery 
Magic in every thing 
The fields, the grove, t 


; 
unknown :— 
he air was haunted, 


And all that age has disenchanted. 
Yes! give me—give me back the days of youth, 


Poor, yet how rich !—my g] 


ad inheritance, 


The inextinguishable love of truth, 

While life’s realities were all romance— 

Give me, oh! give youth’s passions unconfined, 
The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 

Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous mind ; 


Give me my youth again ! 


Whether Mr. Anster may not have 
some right to complain that we have 
considered this work rather as an ori- 
ginal poem than as a translation we 
cannot pretend to determine. On 
himself, after all, the guilt, if there be 
any, mainly rests. We have read 
the poem with an unbroken and unof- 
fended interest which we should have 
thought it impossible for a translation 
to create and sustain, and even still 
find it hard to recur to it with any 
permanent recollection that it is one. 
This, we consider—and we think that 
most readers will agree with us—con- 
stitutes its greatest excellence. The 
poet whose mind moves so freely 
and so truly through the whole 


train of another’s operations as never 
in their exhibition to remind us of 
effort or constraint, may certainly 
stand on fair ground of rivalry with 
his original :—Could higher praise 
than this belong in the present case to 
any poet? The poem is one which 
tries the translutor’s skill in every 
species of poetic composition, and in 
each taxes his powers to the very 
utmost:——-Mr. Anster has shrunk from 
none, and in all he has been emi- 
nently successful. The conceptions of 
his author are not preserved in the 
cumbrous folds and wrappings of the 
Embalmer’s art, but start up before us 
in the fair forms and _ proportions 
of living things. Even without the 
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reader's possessing a knowledge of the 
original language which would enable 
him to judge of Mr. Anster'’s merit 
as a critically faithful translator, there 
is an internal evidence of the ge- 
neral fidelity of a translation, arising 
from the consiste ncy of its parts, which 
all can appreciate, and which this 
work possesses in the highest de- 
gree. Germany owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Anster for being 
the first who, after years of incre- 
dulity, has in these countries fully 
justified her enthusiastic admiration of 
her mighty bard. As Irishmen we 
feel justly proud that this high triumph 
has been achieved by our countryman. 
The man who, under any circum- 
stances, gives a new impulse to the 
literature of his country, has a strong 
claim on her gratitude ; but this claim 
is greatly enhance d when, as in Mr. 
Anster’s case, he has made the at- 
tempt amid the absorbing interest of 
political excitement and the conflict of 
angry and tumultuous factions. His 
work must, we confidently expect, 
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In February last, on the meeting of 
parliament, the House of Commons, at 
the suggestion of Lord Morpeth, in- 
serted a clause in their address to the 
King, in which they expressed their 
regret that the progress of many use- 
ful reforms had been interrupted by the 
dissolution of the preceding parliame nt. 
To those who remembe red that but a 
little time before that dissolution, the 
Whig Lord Chancellor had declared 
that if the session of 1834 had effected 
little, the session of 1835 would effect 
less, this proceeding of the House of 
Commons appeared strange and unac- 
countable. It was, however, adopted 
upon the distinct and emphatic assu- 
rarice of Lord John Russell, that, at 
the time when the Melbourne cabinet 
was broken up, a variety of measures 
of reform were actually in the course 
of preparation, when, unhappily, the 
sudden dismissal of the industrious and 
honest statesmen who composed the 
Melbourne Cabinet had deprived the 
country of the promulgation of those 
marvellous measures that were to be 
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assume a permanent station in the 
highest rank of English poetry. Under 
these circumstances, and with these 
feelings, we cannot bring ourselves to 
notice such lesser imperfections as 
must be found in any of man’s labours; 
and we take our leave of Mr. Anster 
with the sincerest admiration of his 
genius, and congratulation of this tri- 
umpbant display of it. 

The other translations in the volume 
are executed with the same spirit and 
vigor as the larger one, on which we 
have dwelt so long, and present the 
same indications of extraordinary ori- 
ginal power in the translator. In the 
Notes the reader will find much rare 
and interesting information. The Pre- 
face is written with an elegance that 
does honour to the author's taste, 
and a kindliness towards his brother 
labourers which does honour to his 
feelings, and the Dedication associates 
with his own a name dear to every 
scholar, every man of worth or genius, 
and every Christian in this country. 


ON REFORM. 
enduring monuments of the wisdom 
and the patriotism of their authors. 
Those assertions of Lord John 
Russell were certainly strangely at vari- 
ance with the no less positive “declara- 
tions of Lord Brougham. The House 
of Commons, however, chose rather 
to believe the word of the ex-minister ; 
and, on the assurance of that word, 
they committed themselves to the 
truth of his statements. This was 
probably all that Lord John desired— 
the statement served the party purpose 
for which it was designed—it furnished 
the pretext for an unmeaning amend- 
ment to the address to the King, and 
gave honourable members an opportu- 
nity of shewing their factious opposi- 
tion to ministers whom they had deter- 
mined to find guilty, but against whom 
the only difficulty was to find a charge. 
The noble lord pe rhaps prided him- 
self on the ingenuity of his device. It 
was something to have framed an 
excuse for faction—to have invented a 
story that served as a pretext for the 
base manceuvres of party. Satisfied 
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with the momentary success of his 
little scheme, the noble lord never 
troubled himself to logk beyond its 
momentary consequences—he never 
once recollected that the time might 
come when the falsehood would be 
detected, and its originator exposed 
—dazzled by the glitter of the emolu- 
ments of office, he never once thought 
of its inconveniences—his whole soul 
was asborbed in reflections upon the 
magnitude of the prize at which he 
grasped, and the triumph of the anti- 
cipation of the Home Secretary’s place, 
he never once remembered that when 
he and his accomplices had succeeded, 
upon the strength of their unfounded 
representations, in displacing honester 
and abler men, the country would 
expect them to verify their statements 
by producing those measures for the 
preparation of which they took so 
much credit to themselves. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, was dis- 
placed_the Melbourne cabinet was 
reconstructed just as it was constituted 
in November, with the exception of 
the only individual who appeared to 
be in ignorance of their glorious mea- 
sures of reform. With the solitary omis- 
sion of Lord Brougham, the members 
of it have been reinstated in place— 
they again receive their salaries, and 
bestow the patronage of the crown. 
Lord Joha Russell’s statement is now 
subjected to an inconvenient test.— 
Those measures which were ready in 
November, ought surely to be forth- 
coming in April. But, alas, for the 
veracity of the noble lord—alas, for 
the credulity, real or pretended, of 
the House of Commons, that acted on 
his word—it is now discovered that 
the measures which were absolutely 
ready in November, are still to be 
thought of and prepared. The house 
adjourns for an unprecedented space of 
time, to meet the convenience of the 
new cabinet—and in this awkward 
emergency, hasty and bungling mea- 
sures are prepared, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case—principles taken up 
without consideration, are blundered 
out into details prepared without care ; 
and, after many procrastinations and 
excuses, the leader of the House of 
Commons lays upon the table an ill- 
considered and a worse digested bill 
for the reform of municipal corporations 
in England and Wales. 
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It cannot but seem strange, that the 
principle which Lord John Russell 
thought most important while in oppo- 
sition, in office he comparatively for- 
gets—the appropriation of the reve- 
nues of the Irish church was the great 
object for which he struggled--to effect 
this sacrilegious project, he obtained 
his place. But scarcely has he been 
placed in his office, when he unac- 
countably changes his mind. The reform 
of corporations, upon which no vote of 
the House of Commons had been 
passed, which never had been brought 
forward in the party struggle that 
disgraced the commencement of the 
present session, becomes suddenly 
magnified into the first importance, 
and viewed from the position in which 
the noble lord is now placed, those 
objects, which but a little while ago 
appeared so vast, have dwindled into 
comparative littleness and _ insignifi- 
cance. 

To those who honestly seek the 
good of the nation, the objects which 
were of importance in April are surely 
of the same importance now. The 
statesman who is convinced of the 
national utility of a great measure, will 
steadily pursue it; and, whether in 
office or in opposition, his efforts will 
be directed to the same end. But 
while the interests of the nation are 
permanent, those of a party may be 
very changeable and uncertain ; and 
thus, while the conduct of the patriot 
is steady and consistent as the object 
which he seeks, the policy of the par- 
tizan is vacillating and variable as the 
interests which he serves. The one 
has nothing to embarrass his calcula- 
tions, as he has nothing to consider 
but his country’s good, while the other 
must take into his account all the per- 
plexing chances of party contingencies, 
and be guided by all the debasing con- 
siderations of party selfishness, altering 
his course, and changing his tacties, as 
the poor and paltry interests of party 
may require. 

We believe that the only object of 
the Whigs is to retain office—the 
desire of place is the only motive that 
actuates them. We have long been 
led to this conclusion, and recent 
events have confirmed our belief. 
Ever since the assembling of parlia- 
ment, the whole tactics of the party 
have had reference to this single end. 
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It may be worth while to review the 
course which they have pursued. 

Sir Robert Peel took office with the 
declared intention of endeavouring to 
remove every abuse that might exist 
in the institutions of the country—to 
do everything to adapt them not only 
merely to the advanced intellect of the 
age, but to the new state of society 
which was created by the Reform Bill 
—everything that in his honest judg- 
ment he could believe calculated to 
improve the efficiency of our institu- 
tions, he pledged himself to support. 
Nor did he confine himself to profes- 
sions. All these commissions which, 
under the Whig government, had been 
proceeding at so sluggish a pace, were 
quickened into new activity—measures 
were put in train for a more equable 
distribution of the revenues of the 
English Church, a reform in which 
his opponents had never moved a 
single step, and Sir Robert Peel set 
himself in good earnest to effect those 
alterations which might promote the 
utility without endangering the exist- 
ence of our institutions. The Whigs 
determined to prevent him from laying 
his measures before the country—they 
first declared that the dissolution had 
interrupted the progress of reform, a 
declaration which has been proved to 
have no foundation in fact ; but which, 
at best, could answer no practical end. 
They then proceed to occupy the time 
of the legislature with one of the 
most absurd resolutions that ever was 
submitted to a deliberative body—a 
resolution dealing altogether with 
abstract, not to say imaginary, exist- 
tences ; and which never would have 
been brought forward if it had not 
been in the anticipation of its being 
opposed, and thus, by a series of ma- 
nceuvres, dictated by an utter reckless- 
ness to everything but the one object 
of gaining place—they succeeded in 
driving from the head of affairs the 
ministers of their sovereign’s choice— 
and resumed the position for which all 
parties in the country had long since 
pronounced them unfit. 

Out of office they had directed all 
their energies to gain it—in office 
they frame all their plans with the 
single view to keep it. They found 
that the subject they had taken up in 
opposition would not answer their 
ministerial tactics—the people of Eng- 
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land were not yet prepared for the 
sacrifice of the trish Chureh— 
they then satisfy their new allies the 
Irish agitators, by surrendering into 
their hands the official patronage of 
that country, and the grievance of 
the Irish Church is to be left untouched, 
while they may invent some measure 
of reform upon which they may force 
the Conservatives to oppuse them, 
and then brand them as the supporters 
of abuse. This was the object with 
which Lord John Russell prepared his 
measure of municipal reform. He 
took up the subject for a party purpose, 
and he commenced to legislate upon it 
in a party spirit; and though he has 
been disappointed in his design— 
though the Conservative opposition, 
which he so anxiously expected, has 
not been provoked, or the popular 
clamour on which he calculated, been 
raised—though one party look upon 
his measure without alarm, and the 
other regard it with a mortifying indif- 
ference, this may shew the erroneous- 
ness, but it never can disprove the 
selfish factiousness of his calculations. 
It may be worthy the attention of 
all thinking men in the country, to cal- 
culate the real gain to the cause of 
reform effected by the factious expul- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel. The only 
two measures which the new winistry 
will introduce this session, are the 
measures of Corporation Reform and 
a bill for the settlement of the Irish 
Church question. It seems now uncer- 
tain whether the latter will be brought 
on this session at all ;—but, first, of 
Corporation Reform, some measure of 
this nature will undoubtedly become 
law—not indeed the crude and ill- 
digested measure of Lord John Russell, 
but a bill embodying its principles and 
avoiding its many and grievous errors. 
Now this is precisely what would have 
taken place had Sir Robert Peel con- 
tinued in office, except that his mea- 
sure would have been better arranged, 
than it is probable the present one will 
be, even after all the amendments and 
modifications, which in its passage 
through the houses it will unquestion- 
ably receive. In the matter of Cor- 
poration Reform has clearly gained 
nothing. Then as to the Irish Church, 
it is more than probable that this ques- 
tion will also be postponed until a more 
convenient time, but if it is not, Lord 
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Morpeth’s measure will be simply Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s, with the addition 
of a clause for “appropriating” the 
“surplus” revenues—that clause will 
infallibly be rejected by the Lords, 
the bill will be returned to the Com- 
mons without it, and it is very probable 
that at the close of along and weari- 
some session, the bill may be either lost 
sight of altogether, or if passed, it will 
be passed without the clause ; that is, 
just as it would had Sir Robert Peel 
continued at the head of affairs. 

While the removal of the grievances 
of dissenters, the reform of the English 
church, the reform of ecclesiastical 
courts, and the law reforms which, 
under Sir Robert Peel's administration, 
would have been perfected this session, 
under the Whig-radical cabinet, are 
indefinitely postponed, 

The following tabular balance-sheet 
will exhibit clearly what the country 
has gained by the change : 
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UNDER SIR ROBERT PEEL 
WE WOULD HAVE HAD 


A bill that would have 
satisfied all the mode. 
rate dissenters, 

A well-devised mea. 
sure of Corporate Re. 
form, based_on a popa- 
lar principle, and secur- 
ing good municipal go- 
vernment. 

An. efficient Reform 
of the Church of Eng. 
land, effected under the 
sanction of the heads of 
the church, abolishing 
sinecures, and equaliz. 
ing incomes. 

A bill that would have 
settled tithes in Ireland, 
securing the rights of 
property, and yet re. 
moving all causes of 
complaint. 

A reform of the ec- 
clesiastical and law 
courts, arranged under 
the superintendence of 
the first and greatest 
reformer of our juris. 

radence —a_reformer 
n days when Lord John 
was the panegyrist of 
Gatton and Old Sarum. 


FROM LORD JOHN RUS- 
SELL WE WILL HAVE 


An indefinite post- 
ponement of the dissen- 
ters’ marriage bill, 

An ill-digested plan 
of Corporate Reform, 
arranged in a hurry, for 
& party purpose, 


No measure of Eng. 
lish Church Reform. 


An abstract resolution 
about some imaginary 
surplus, 


The whole machinery 
of the law courts de- 
ranged by putting the 

eat seal of England in 

ommission, 

And no measure of 
law reform. 


And to make up for the measures 


of solid utility we have lost, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our 
natioual affairs are managed by such 
men as Lords John Russell and Mor- 
peth, and our foreign policy under the 
direction of Lord Palmerston ; and 
that in the hands of men who are 
neither respectable in integrity nor 
competent in talent, the government 
Vout. VI. 
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of England is laughed at abroad, and 
despised at home. 

But it is time that we should come 
to the consideration of the great ques- 
tion of Municipal Reform. We repeat 
our conviction that the measure which 
Lord John Russell has introduced, can 
never, in its present shape, become 
law. The interests involved are too 
complicated, and the relations to be 
adjusted far too intricate to admit of 
the measure being disposed of in a 
hurry. We look, however, with con- 
fidence to the wisdom of Parliament 
to effect such alterations in the bill, 
and make such additions to its enact- 
ments as may secure the great ends 
of corporate institutions—the good 
government of the towns in which 
they exist, and the correct appropria- 
tion of municipal funds to the benefit 
of the community at large. We trust 
that there is still so much of patriotism 
in the legislature, that in the conside- 
ration of this most important subject— 
a subject involving more than any 
other the good of the country, and 
the happiness of the people—all party 
considerations will be thrown aside, 
and that men of all parties will set 
themselves honestly and disinterested] 
to consider how best the new munici- 
palities may be constituted, so as to 
guard, as far as it is possible fora legisla- 
ture to guard, against the recurrence of 
abuses, and secure that the corporations 
shall, by an impartial administration of 
justice, preserve order within their ju- 
risdictions, and by an honest distribu- 
tion of their revenues, minister to the 
convenience, foster the trade, and give 
encouragement to the honest industry 
of the people under their control. 

These are the simple objects which 
we desire to see effected by any legis- 
lative interference with the charters of 
corporations ; and for these objects 
alone such interference is justifiable ; 
Lord John Russell appears to’ think 
that these ends are gained by a system 
of popular election, without any fur- 
ther precautionary provision. We 
fear that the problem is not quite so 
easy of solution. Popular election by 
no means insures purity of administra- 
tion ; still less does it insure prudence 
and discretion. Indeed we believe 
that history will amply bear out the 
assertions that popular Jobbing is of all 

K 
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others the most shameless and corrupt. 
Peculation indeed, appears to be 
regarded as the prerogative of the de- 
magogue. Those who have won the 
favour of the populace by flattering 
them, are, of all others, the most likely 
to consider themselves privileged to 
take liberties with their pockets. 

The uniformity of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s measure is a strong presumption 
against its usefulness ; with the excep- 
tion of the division of the larger 
towns into wards, the provisions are 
the same for the largest city, and the 
most inconsiderable borough in the 
kingdom—and yet few will say, that 
the measures adapted for the one will 
be equally well calculated for the 
other. But even leaving out of the 
question the difference of circum- 
stances between a great commercial 
city and a small venal borough, we ap- 
prehend, that it will be found, that there 
are not merely local interests and local 
circumstances, but local acts of par- 
liament, that must exercise a very per- 
plexing and disturbing influence upon 
the particular application of any gene- 
ral measure of municipal arrangement. 
But this is ever the evil of hasty legisla- 
tion, that circumstances are overlooked 
until the mischief, which a little cau- 
tion might have obviated, is practically 
felt, when the remedy becomes, per- 
haps, more cumbersome and compli- 
cated than the inconvenience it re- 
moves. 

Lord John Russell's bill enacts into 
burgesses all inhabitants of the borough 
who have been three years rated for 
the relief of the poor. Whether this 
be not too extensive a franchise we 
will not now stop to inquire; it seems, 
however, strange in those who profess 
to remove all anomalies from our con- 
stitution, to form enactments of which 
the effect is in every borough to create 
three different constituencies at once— 
each exercising functions which would 
seein to belong to the mass of the in- 
habitants—the vestry regulating the 
poor-rates—the ten-pound householders 
returning the members to parliament, 
and the burgesses managing the muni- 
cipal affairs. 

The burgesses elect a common coun- 
cil consisting of members of which the 
number is to vary from fifteen to 
ninety—the common council annually 
elect a mayor—a third of the common 
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council go out each year—so that an- 
nual elections will take place under the 
provisions of the bill. 

The mayor and burgesses are to be 
the incorporation—the common coun- 
cil the directing and deliberating body 
—besides these, there are to be a town 
treasurer, town clerk, and in some 
boroughs a recorder, all to be elected 
by the common council, with the ex- 
ception of the recorder, who is to be 
nominated by the crown—and to be a 
barrister of not less than five years’ 
standing. 

Two very important arrangements 
are, the institution of charitable trus- 
tees, and of auditors of the borough; 
the funds left in trust to the corpora- 
tion are very properly placed under the 
management of a separate board—we 
do not approve of the constitution of 
that board, but the principle is good ; 
and all the accounts of the town trea- 
surer and the charitable trustees are 
each year to be submitted to three au- 
ditors, two to be elected by the bur- 
gesses, and one to be nominated by the 
mayor. 

In boroughs possessing the right of 
holding separate courts of session, the 
burgesses are all liable to serve as 
grand or petit jurors. 

The parts of the bill which appear 
to us to be most objectionable we shall 
endeavour humbly to point out. We 
cannot enter at present upon anything 
like a full discussion of this great ques- 
tion, but we throw out the following 
observations, more as suggestions than 
as comments, 

We do not quarrel with the exten- 
sion of the franchise, but we think it 
necessary, very necessary, that in 
bodies so popular and demoeratic as 
the new corporations will be, there 
should be provided some checks upon 
popular power ; the bill does not even 
require any qualifications fora common 
council-man, or a mayor—a pauper 
may be made the first magistrate of a 
town, if he can find a constituency of 
paupers to elect him. 

In the new corporation there will be 
no body analogous to the board of 
aldermen. It might be possible, by 
establishing a second rank of burgesses 
composed of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the boroughs, and giving to these 
the election of a board of aldermen 
from whom the mayor should be chosen. 
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by the common council—to form a 
system democratic enough for all‘the 
useful purposes of popular control, and 
yet giving to property that just influ- 
ence which would operate as a check 
upon popular licentiousness. 

The indiscriminate confiscation of 
the rights of old freemen we altogether 
disapprove of; their rights might 
be retained, as they were inthe reform 
bill, to those residing within seven 
miles of the borough.* We are not 
quite sure that it is well to take from 
the inbabitants of the city the power 
of conferring, even upon strangers, the 
freedom of their city—the custom is a 
very ancient one, it is derived certainly 
from no aristocratic source—it be- 
longed to the republican institutions of 
Greece and Rome; and even if an 
honorary freedom were to confer no 
civic right, it were a tribute worth 
paying sometimes to distinguished 
merit—a tribute, be it remembered, 
of which, in the new boroughs, the 
people would be the source. 

The abolition of the exclusive rights 
of trading is a measure founded cer- 
tainly on principles of equitable policy 
—the time is gone by when trade re- 
quired the fictitious protection of 
monopolies at home; at the same time, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that 
on faith of these exclusive rights, large 
apprentice fees have been aa and 
property vested in trade. These in- 
terests may not have all the sacredness 
of vested interests, but they may, per- 
haps, be worthy the attention of the 
legislature.t 

The frequency of elections is a very 
great evil in the present arrangements 
of the bill—a third part of the com- 
mon council are to be elected every 
year. We do not see that this fre- 
quency of election tends to any good 
end—and we are very sure that it will 

roduce much evil, by creating annually 
in the borough, all the confusion and 
dissension, and ill-will, that are insepa- 
rable from the almost personal excite- 
ment of the electioneering politics of 
a small town. 


Corporation Reform. 


In the clause which regulates the 
method of taking votes, there appears 
to be some strange indefiniteness which 
will admit of much dispute, as its pro- 
per interpretation. We do not know 
whether the framers of the bill designed 
that the voting should be secret, but a 
construction might be very fairly put 
upon the enactment which would have 
this practical effect—a paper signed by 
the voter is to be handed to the mayor; 
there is no provision made that this 
paper shall be open to the inspection 
of any one else—this would be placing 
unlimited power in the hands of the 
mayor——we do not believe that this 
was the intention of the framers, but 
the clause is liable to this construc- 
tion, and the instructions as to the 
mode of voting should be much more 
explicit. 

The power of removing, at their 
pleasure, all the officers of the corpo- 
ration, is one that certainly ought not 
to be intrusted, without some restric- 
tion, to the common council ; nothing 
ever could be better calculated to give 
occasion for party manceuvring and 
petty intrigue between needy adven- 
turers and corrupt councillors—and 
certainly no provision could be more 
adapted utterly to destroy in the 
officers all sense of independence, and 
to minister in the councillors to that 
spirit of arrogance and pride, which 
is the besetting sin of all democratic 
communities, 

The discretionary power of granting 
or withholding licenses for alehouses 
is one that certainly ought not be left 
altogether to the councillors—at least 
the recorder, who is the only corporate 
officer totally separate from local 
politics, and the only one too for 
whose respectability we have any 
security, should exercise over the mat- 
ter some control. 

The clauses for furnishing an efficient 
night watch, and municipal police, as 
well as we can form an opinion, upon 
a necessarily hasty perusal, seemed 
admirably calculated to secure these 
important objects. 


* Since these observations were written, Mr. Praed, on the second reading of the 
bill, has given notice of amendment to preserve the rights of existing freemen. 

+ It is but justice to observe that the attention of the public has been already 
called to this part of the subject, which seemed altogether to be overlooked, by the 
Morning Herald. The subject of these interests was fully and powerfully discussed 


in the columns of that excellent journal. 
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There is one very strange anomaly 
in the bill, but an omission upon 
which it is needless to comment, as we 
are willing to believe it originated in 
an oversight, and will be corrected as 
soon as pointed out. Many of the 
corporations possess extensive church 
patronage, but uuder the new bill this 
patronage will be exercised by bodies 
in which dissenters may have the 
majority. The simplest way of obvi- 
ating this monstrous anomaly, is to 
take the patronage from the corpora- 
tion, and place it, where all ecclesias- 
tical patronage onght to be vested, in 
the hands of the bishops of the church, 

The appointment of the recorder 
is to rest with the crown—this is a pro- 
vision, the propriety of which we have 
very great doubts; it will throw im- 
mense patronage into the hands of the 
minister of the day, and it is probable 
that political considerations, much 
more than qualification for the duties of 
the office will determine the selection, 
We have seen quite enough of some 
recent appointments of assistant bar- 
risters in Ireland, to make us very 
much afraid of leaving to the minister 
the appointment to smad/ judicial situa- 
tions, appointments upon which the 
force of public opinion does not act 
very strongly, and which, therefore, the 
minister may, with impunity, employ to 
reward some incompetent and violent 
partizan, by advancing him to a place 
for which he is utterly unfit. The 
appointments of assistant barristers in 
Ireland have latterly been notoriously 
political appointments, and in estima- 
ting the claims of a briefless barrister 
to the place, the very last item that 
would be taken into account, would be 
ais fitness. It is very fair that those 
in power should dispose of the govern- 
meut offices to their own friends, but 
every thing connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice should be as far 
above the suspicion of political bias, 
as of local influence—and bad as it 
would be to leave the choice of a re- 
corder to the chances of a borough 
election, with all the probabilities of 
faction and intrigue influencing the 
appointment, we would adopt even 
this in preference to permitting the 
minister to reward, perhaps, the dis- 
graceful services of a lowly partizan, 
by sending him to judge upon the li- 
berties and properties of freemen. 
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But happily the alternative is not 
proposed to us—we have precedent for 
asource of appointment which would 
at once place it beyond the suspicion 
of any corrupt or improper bias—the 
English reform bill left the appoint- 
ment of the revising barrister to the 
judges; and if we needed to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of this ar- 
rangement, we have only to compare 
the men so appointed with those no- 
minated in Ireland by the crown. To 
the judges, then, we would give the ap- 
pointment of recorders; not to any one 
of the judges, but to the entire body ; 
perhaps the corporation might be per- 
mitted to recommend a certain number, 
from whom the judges should select a 
competent person. We repeat that 
our experience of government appoint- 
ments in Ireland, makes us very jea- 
lous of leaving any minor judicial ap- 
pointment to the crown. 

The most objectionable points in the 
bill are, in our mind, the want of any 
qualifications for the councillors and 
mayor, the frequency of the elections, 
and the appointment of the recorders by 
the crown. To its principle we beg to 
be understood as giving the fullest as- 
sent, and it is solely from a desire to 
see its ends more effectually secured 
that we have ventured to suggest 
amendments in its details. 

The measure for Ireland has not yet 
been laid before the house—Mr, 
Perrin has promised the report of the 
Irish corporation commission. and Lord 
Morpeth the measure to be grounded 
on it. We shall now refrain from all 
comment or remark, but we tell the 
Protestant people of this Protestant na- 
tion to be upon their guard, and to 
pause before they give thcir assent to 
any measure of Irish municipal reform, 
framed by the allies of O’Connell and 
the enemies of our Protestant institu- 
tions. To any measure calculated to 
secure good municipal government we 
will assent in Ireland as readily as we 
doin England ; but the Protestants of 
Ireland will resist, even to the death, 
any measure, which under the specious 
name of corporate reform, will throw 
corporate power into the hands of the 
enemies of Protestantism and of Eng- 
land—and convert the very institutions 
which were formed as the bulwark of 
our defence into the towers of our 
enemy’s attack. 





